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THE WELL OF THE HOLY WOMEN: 
SOME ST. COLUMBA TRADITIONS 
IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 


By Joserpn SzOvérrry 


N the summer of 1953, I was fortunate enough to spend a few months in the 
Irish speaking districts of County Donegal and to visit many places of historical 
and folkloristic interest. I looked forward to seeing Donegal and particularly one 

area that had some special attraction for me, the parish of Glencolumbkille which 
appears in many traditions associated with the name of St. Columba (in Irish: 
Columcille, ‘dove of the church’). Everybody reading something about Ireland and 
Irish popular traditions must come across his name, and I always felt fascinated by 
the countless and richly varied traditions attached to his person. Ei.O. Sveinsson, the 
outstanding Icelandic folklore scholar, came over a few years ago to see Ireland and 
visited this Northwest corner of the Emerald Isle, giving a faithful account of his 
journey and recording many traditions of Glencolumbkille in his “Ferdathaettir fra 
Irlandi.”? Glencolumbkille not only has beauty spots and folklore, but also prehistoric 
monuments and remnants of archeological interest, and this is the reason why we 
find its name often in the volumes of The Journal of The Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland.’ In recent years, Liam Price devoted an article to these monuments, describ 
ing them and referring to some folklore preserved here.* His introduction reads: 
“Glencolumbkille, at the extreme west of County Donegal is one of the most remote 
places in Ireland. Even with the help of motor buses, the journey is a long one, and 
you do not meet many tourists. The people are practically all Irish speakers: the 
land is poor and the farms small, but all the same it is thickly populated.” * 

Who is the Saint whose name this parish bears, who is often mentioned in his 
torical annals and folklore records alike, and whose person was, perhaps, decorated 
with more traditions than that of the Patron Saint of Ireland, St. Patrick? St. Columba 
lived in Ireland in the sixth century and became the founder of the famous and very 
important monastic community on the Island of Iona near the Scottish coasts, thus 
doing much for the conversion of Scotland. There are many medieval biographical 
records concerning him and his deeds, among which three have a special importance: 
1. the early Latin Life by his successor, Adamnan,® 2. a later record called “Old Irish 
Life” in the Lismore Book, and 3. the Irish Betha Colaim Chille (Life of Columcille) 

1 Skirnir, CXXII (1948), 155-184. 

? See, e.g., H. S. Crawford, “A Descriptive List of Early Cross-Slabs and Pillars,” The Journal 
of the Royal Soctety of Antiquaries of Ireland, XLII (1912), 217-244, esp. 222f. 

§ Liam Price, “Glencolumbkille, Co. Donegal and its Early Christian Cross-Slabs,” The Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, LXXI (1941), 71-88. 

* Price, “Glencolumbkille, Co. Donegal,” p. 71. 

®J. T. Fowler, Adamnani Vita Sancti Columbae (Oxford, 1894); cf. J. F. Kenney, The Sources 
for the Early History of Ireland (New York, 1929), pp. 420ff. 

®W. Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore (Oxford, 1890), pp. 20-33, trans. pp. 
168-181; cf. Kenney, The Sources, p. 433. 
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by Manus O’Donnell, written about 1532.7 The biographical data contained in these 
and similar sources is thickly covered by rich popular traditions, still circulating 
among the country people in Ireland. Space does not permit us to enter into the 
details of this tradition; it will be sufficient to refer here to only two sources, such as 
the collection of Irish religious folktales edited by Séan O Suilleabhain® and the 
basic list of the Holy Wells of Donegal by Enri O Muirgheasa.’ To be able to 
appreciate the part played by St. Columba in folklore and hagiographical traditions, 
one must know that his cult was not confined to Ireland, but that we can trace it 
everywhere in the popular traditions and medieval history of religion in Europe. For 
example, there are many Holy Wells bearing his name in Scotland, besides other 
lore about him,’® and the St. Columba cult reached distant parts of the European 
continent very early. We know that his relics were transferred to the Abbey of 
Pfavers in Switzerland as early as A.D. 875, and we can take it for granted that many 
traditions traveled with them abroad.’! Another fact to be mentioned is, that his 
name, Columcille, was twisted in many ways. On several occasions, names such as 
Kakukavilla, Kakukylla, etc. occur in medieval charms and spells against fire, storm, 
and damages caused by rats.’* Later this “mysterious” Kakukavilla was identified 
with different (female and male) Saints, confusing more and more, the traditions 


3 


about St. Columba.'*® A different tradition was maintained in medieval Iceland, 


where his cult was transmitted by Irish missionaries and through other channels of 
the Irish-Viking contacts, which were once extremely frequent and important." 


Here, the half pagan Icelanders, without knowing much of Christ or receiving the 
baptism, venerated him.'® On the other hand, according to Frazer, he was worshipped 


by his disciples as an “embodiment of Christ.” *® 


7A. O’Kelleher and G. Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille: Life of Columceille compiled by 
Manus O'Donnell in 1532 (Urbana, Illinois, 1918). 

* Séan O Suilleabhdin, Scéalta Créibhtheacha (Dublin, 1952), pp. 194-202, et passim. 

®fnri O Muirgheasa, “The Holy Wells of Donegal,” Béaloideas, V1 (1936-37), 143-162. 

10], M. Mackinlay, Folklore of Scottish Lochs and Springs (Glasgow, 1893), pp. 40, 80; cf. 
M. E. M. D. Donaldson, Further Wanderings Mainly in Argyll (Paisley, n.d.), pp. rff. 

‘1B. A. Stiickelberg, Geschichte der Reliquien in der Schweiz (Ziirich, 1902), 1, 8 et passim. 

12 Paul Sartori, “Kakukakilla,” Handwérterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens, ed: Hanns 
Bichtold-Staubli (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931-32), IV, col. 913; F. Ohrt, “Mausesegen,” Handwérterbuch 
(1934-35), VI, cols. 6of; Riegler, “Maus,” Handwérterbuch, V1, 54; F. Ohrt, Danmarks Trylle- 
formler (K@benhavn, 1917), I, 321; O. von Zingerle, “Segen und Heilmittel aus einer Wolfsthurner 
Handschrift des XV. Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde (1891), 1, 321; Karl 
Weinhold, “Sancta Kakukabilla,” Zeitschrift, 1, 444; Ignaz Zingerle, “Zur Sancta Kakukabilla,” 
Zeitschrift (1892) Il, 199-201; W. Drexler, “Noch einmal Sancta Kakukakilla,” Zeitschrift (1898) 
VIII, 341-342. 

18 A. Wrede, “Columbansegen,” Handwérterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens (1929-30) Ul, 
100; A. Wrede, “Columba,” Handwérterbuch, Il, 99; A. Jacobi, “Colomanibiichlein,” Handwérter- 
buch, Il, 99; G. Gugitz, Das Jahr und seine Feste im Volkshrauch Osterreichs (Wien, 1949), |, 
122-123, 127. 

14 See R. Th. Christiansen, The Vikings and the Viking Wars in Irish and Gaelic Tradition 
(Oslo, 1931). 

18K. Maurer, Uber altnordische Kirchenverfassung und Eherecht (Leipzig, 1908), p. 387; cf. 
Landndmabék 1-Il1: Haushék, Sturlabék, Melabék, Det Kongelige Nordiske Old-skrift-Selskab 
(K¢benhavn, 1900), pp. 11, 15, 135-136, 267. 

16]. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (London, 1919), 1, 407; and J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough, Abridged Edition (London, 1924), p. ror. 
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These notes are, of course, only a few illustrative specimens of certain features of 


the medieval and later Columba cult. As to the medieval traditions concerning St. 
Columba, valuable notes and bibliography are found in Kenney’s book,"* but there is 


no adequate bibliography as regards the rich folklore material, apart from the card 
index of the Irish Folklore Commission in Dublin. 

Instead of dealing with further general features concerning St. Columba, we 
turn to one particular tradition, preserved in Glencolumbkille. In the parish of 
Glencolumcille, as in all the parishes of Ireland, there are several Holy wells.’ We 
find here a Well of St. Columba, a Well of the Fair Winds (Tobar na gCérach), 
and a Well of the Holy Women (Tobar na mBan Naomh).'* County Donegal has 
several wells of St. Columba (and of course there are others in other counties) as 
we see from the list by O Muirgheasa,”° and some of them are of considerable age. 
On the other hand, traditions similar to those concerning the Well of the Fair Winds*? 


22 


can also be found in other areas,”* not only in Ireland but also abroad, e.g., in Scot- 


land,”* etc. The third well, particularly its name and its traditions, seems to be more 
interesting and more problematic than the other twos 

There are a few printed accounts about this well, and more unprinted material 
is available concerning it in the manuscripts of the Irish Folklore Commission. 
Sveinsson refers to this well,** and a passage is devoted to it in O Muirgheasa’s 
short survey too.” They are, however, somewhat incomplete for our purpose and 
thus I prefer to use the material that I got during my stay in Donegal from my 
friend and colleague, Séan O Heochaidh, a native of Teelin (a townland in the parish 
of Glencolumbkille), and a noted collector of Irish folklore in Donegal. He himself 
was taught in his boyhood many traditions of the district, and was an eye-witness of 
some of the rites performed at this particular well. 1 quote from his narrative: 


Tobar na mBan Naomh [the Well of the Holy Women] is situated in the southern 
end of the peninsula in the townland of Rannakilla [Promontory of the Church] on the 
Western side of the Teelin Bay. These Holy Women are locally called Cial, Tuigse, and 
Naire [in English: Sense, Understanding, and Modesty]. According to the local tradition, 
these are said to have been sisters of St. Columcille, reared in Rann na Cille, and that 
they became nuns and blessed the well. Near the Holy Well there is a Roilig known as 
the Roilig na mBan [the Graveyard of the Women]. Two of the Holy Women are said 
to have been buried here; the third is buried east [?] of the Teelin Bay, in the townland 


17 Kenney, The Sources, pp. 422-442 et passim. 

18G. W. Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland (London, 1902), II, 46-115; E 
Hull, Folklore of the British Isles (London, 1928), pp. 68ff, 103, 106ff. 

°C) Muirgheasa, “The Holy Wells,” p. 148-149. 

20 © Muirgheasa, “The Holy Wells,” pp. 145, 149, 150, 152, 153, 154, 156, 158, 161. 

210) Muirgheasa, “The Holy Wells,” p. 149. “When Teelin boats were storm-stayed at Sligo, 
Ballina or Belmullet, if this Tobar na gCérach were cleaned out it would bring about favourable 
winds.” 

22 Charles Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae (Oxford, 1910), 1, cli. “Some fountains on 
being drained ensure a favourable wind. On the northern coast of this Island (Inistmurray) a 
well is called Tobar na Cobhrach, i.c., the Well of Assistance. When the islanders are too long 
detained on the island by tempestuous weather, they drain this well into the sea and repeat 
certain prayers.” 

28 Mackinlay, Folklore of Scottish Lochs and Springs, p. 223 

24 Sveinsson, “Ferdathaettir fr4 Irlandi,” pp. 17off. 

*°() Muirgheasa, “The Holy Wells,” p. 148. 
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of Ddinin, in the old cemetery that bears the name GArraidh na Roilige {the Garden of 
the Cemetery |.7° 

The turas*" is still made on 23 June. When I was a boy, hundreds of people came 
there to make the turas from four parishes. If the weather permitted, some of the pilgrims 
sat up all night at the well. People went and came from all parts until 29 June, which was 
the L4 mér Theilinn [Teelin’s Big Day]. Sports and Regatta were held, and they ended 
with the recitation of the Holy Rosary at the Well. 

These Holy Women were held in great esteem by the Teelin fishermen, and until this 
day, no boat would ever pass the end of the Teelin pier when going to sea, without the 
fishermen saying three Ave Maria, asking the three Holy Women for protection, blessing 
and safe return of the boats. 

Not far from the cemetery, north of the Well, there is what is called the altdir [altar] 
and here a certain number of rounds have to be made before fetching the water from the 
Well. Three drops have to be poured out first in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, before drinking from it. Bottles of the water are taken then, and used for curative 
purposes in all types of ailments. People used to send the water to their friends all over 
the world. The bottle must always be corked with some kind of moss or grass, plucked 
near the Well. Offerings are left at the Well; they are all kinds of personal belonging: 
handkerchiefs, pennies, hair-pins, buttons, crosses, Rosary beads, etc. 

In my young days, there were seven round shaped stones a little above, on the right 
hand side of the altar. People rubbed these stones all over their bodies to relieve them- 
selves of different types of pain. These stones (at least the one of them that you have 
photographed) were sometimes carried home to people who were ailing, and I have heard 
of people sending them to some friends in America. They had to be brought back after- 
wards, of course, and if they were not, the stones would remind the person who had for- 
gotten to do so. Several stories were told about people who left these stones behind the plates 
on the dresser, Plates began shifting by night, and chairs moved around the kitchen and 
so forth. Thus, the stones ought to be back to their place the same night. 

Several legends are told about the Holy Women too. I have heard a story about an 
old fisherman who lived all his life quite near the Well in the townland of Rann na Cille. 
He prayed during his whole life that these Holy Women would be present at his bedside 
in the hour of his death. The end came and he was very ill. At the same time, there was a 
great herring fishing season in Teelin, and on this particular evening when he was dying, 
all the fishermen were going to fish. Some of them called to see the old man. They went 
to sea, and returned early in the night with their cargo of herring. There was an old man 
among them, who was a great friend of the dying fisherman, and he said that he would 
go to see if his friend was dead or alive. There was a clear moon that night, and he was 
approaching the lane leading to the house of the old fisherman. He suddenly saw three 
women walking in front of him. They had their skirts turned up over their heads, as 
the old women generally did in those days when they went out, without shawls, to visit a 
neighbor’s house. He hastened his steps to be able to overtake them, and he actually saw 
them opening the door and going into the house. He followed them and when he went 
in, the old man was already dying, and the neighbors were saying the Rosary. He looked 
around, and could not see the three women. When the Rosary was over, he made inquiries 
as to who came into the house before him. To his great surprise, he was informed that no 
person had entered the house for the last two hours previous to his arrival. He was con- 
vinced and all with him, that the old man’s prayers were heard, and that God had granted 
the fulfillment of his request. 

*® According to O Muirgheasa, “The Holy Wells,” p. 149: “But another tradition says one of 
the trio is buried in Cladach na gCaorach. Stations used to be made at both Duinin and Cladach 
na gCaorach, but not in the present generation.” 

*7 Rounds or circuits. 
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Another tradition tells us that the Holy Women had a very good cow. This cow was 
so lactiferous that not only did she give enough milk to supply the little nunnery, but she 
also supplied enough to keep the poor of the district. After a few years, the cow died, and 
the Holy Women were broken hearted. According to the tradition, these Women once 
went to meet St. Columcille, who was at this time in Glencolumbcille, in order to discuss 
certain problems with him which were troubling them. The place where they met is said 
to be Curraoin na dtri Searc on the Glen road, about five miles north of Teelin. When 
they discussed all their important matters, they told St. Columcille about their cow, and 
he was so touched by their grief, that he came back with them to Teelin, and got some 
men to dig up the place where the cow was buried. He put the bones together, and prayed 
over them, until he restored their cow to life again. 


So far goes the narrative of Séan O Heochaidh, and he has many more traditions 
that do not concern us for the time being. 

As regards the elements of tradition narrated above, we must distinguish three 
main sections in it: 1. a basic tradition of the three Holy Women linked with St. 
Columba as his legendary sisters, and associated with the Well called after them; 2. cer- 
tain local legends told about the Holy Women—the story of the cow restored to life by 
St. Columba and the other recital about their visit at the deathbed of the old fisher- 
man; 3. certain rites and ritual traditions as regards the cult of this well—ceremonies 
of drinking, rounds made there, patterns (days of pilgrimage), offerings left at the 
well, etc. In addition, there are certain minor features showing the close connection 
of well cult and stone cult. 


As to the third point, there is very little to be said here. Similar, or identical, 
features are found in well-lore in many places. For example, pouring out a few 


drops reminds us of ancient rites of libation, and is known in well ceremonies in 
different places.** There is nothing unusual in mentioning the name of the Holy 
Trinity at such ceremonies.” Bonfire Night (23 June) is an ancient day, defined by 
countless rites and ceremonies, and often occurs in records of well-lore.*® The second 
date, 29 June, as the date of pilgrimage, may be due to the Christian feast of the 
apostles, Peter and Paul. Rounds at wells are made in many places, and, generally, 
walking around or riding around wells, stones, building, etc. belongs to the most 
widespread popular ceremonies known in many sectors of folklore.** Offerings left at 
wells are conventional features in well worship and these also survived in Christianized 
forms.*? There are, however, several other features which must be regarded as the 
result of local development, and they deserve our attention. 


28 Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 1, p. cxlix; and Granberg, “Den kalendirt fixerade 
kalldrickningen,” Folkminnen och Folktankar (1934), XXI1, 20-34, 56-75, esp. 68. 

2° Granberg, “Den kalendart fixerade kalldrickningen,” pp. 67ff. 

%° Paul Sartori, “Johannes der Taufer,” Handwérterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens (1931- 
32), IV, col. 719; Hiinnerkopf, “Brunnen,” Handwéorterbuch (1927), 1, col. 1673; A. Wuttke, Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1925), p. 510; W. Liungman, Traditionswan- 
derungen—Euphrat-Rhein (Helsinki, 1937-38), Il, 512, 521, 526, et passim. 

31 EF. Fr. Knuchel, Die Umwandlung in Kult, Magie und Rechtsbrauch (Basel, 1919), p. 52 et 
passim; Hunnerkopf, “Brunren,” col. 1683; Weinkopf, “Umzug, Umgang,” Handwérterbuch des 
Deutschen Aberglaubens (1936-37) VIII, cols. 1378-1398; Weinkopf, “Umwandeln,” Handwérter- 
buch, Vil, cols. 1362-1375. 

82 Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 1, p. cxlix; Hiinnerkopf, “Brunnen,” cols. 1681-1682. 
Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, p. 292; Jungbauer, “Lappenopfer,” Handwéorterbuch des 
Deutschen Aberglaubens (1932-33) V, col. 910; Karoly Viski, “A hagyomdny tirgyai,” A Magy- 
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One of the most fascinating problems is to throw light on the question of who 
these three Holy Women were, and how they became associated with the St. 
Columba tradition in Teelin. It is not very easy to answer this question, as no 
survey has yet been made of this problem, and this legend is preserved only in 
local folklore without records of historical or hagiographical character. 

At first glance, we can see that this well name is not a unique one. Three Holy 
Women are known both in mythology and folklore. The Goddesses of Fate (Parcae, 
Nornen) appear in Greco-Roman and Germanic mythology alike.** On the other 
hand, the Celtic cult of three Goddesses, called in Latin Matres and Matronae, was 
also very strong.** The Celtic cult of the Mothers had exercised a strong influence 
on the neighboring Germanic areas.*° (I refer here to the fact that Sveinsson as- 
sociates the three Holy Women in Teelin with this Celtic tradition.) *° In Welsh 
folkiore, some fairies got the name Y Mamau ‘the Mothers, *? and J. A. MacCulloch 
says that the triplication of some Goddesses was not unknown in Ireland.** Three 
sisters as fairies or other supernatural beings, etc., are often linked with popular 
beliefs in Germany, and in other countries.*® They also occur in charms, spells, and 
benedictions*” everywhere in Europe, including the Slavonic areas.*' Three Virgins 
are mentioned in early Latin charms, about A.D. 400, and they have survived in such, 
and in similar texts, up to the present time.** One type of these charms is called, by 
F. Ohrt and other scholars, “Dreifrauensegen,” or the “Charm of the Three 
Women.” “ Three Holy Women are also mentioned in children’s songs in Switzer- 
land,** and there are numerous stories, folktales (Mdrchen) and local legends 
(Sagen), as well as religious legends (Legenden), in which three Holy Women, 
three supernatural maidens, or three sisters, etc.,“° play an important part. Drinkuth 


arsig Néprajza, ed. Czaké (Budapest, n.d.), Il, 422 et passim; P. Saintyves, Corpus du Folklore 
des Eaux en France (Paris, 1934), ¢.g., pp. 19, 117, 168, 193, 198 et passim. 

88R. Drinkuth, Die dret Frauen in Deutschland in Sage, Marchen und christlichem Kult 
(Marburg, 1934), pp. 111-112, 113ff. 

84 Schwarz, “Matronen,” Handwéorterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens (1932-33) V, cols. 
1865ff; G. Roth and F. Guirand, “Mythologie’Celtique,” Mythologie Générale, ed. F. Guirand 
(Paris, 1935), p. 208; J. A. MacCulloch, The Celtic and Scandinavian Religions (London, 1948), 
pp. 14, 29. For a general account of Mother Goddesses, see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, V1, 
201-215. 

85 Schwarz, “Matronen,” col. 1865; K. Helm, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte (Heidelberg, 
1935-37), I, 235, and II, 38; Fr. Kauffmann, “Der Matronenkultus in Germanien,” Zeitschrift des 
Vereins ftir Volkskunde (1892), Il, 24-46. 

86 Sveinsson, “Ferdathaettir fra Irlandi,” p. 171. 

§™ MacCulloch, The Celtic and Scandinavian Religions, p. 30. 

88]. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts (Edinburgh, 1911), p. 73. 

8® Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, passim, esp. pp. 10-51; MacCulloch, Ancient Celts, p. 44ff; 
Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, p. 32. 

*’ Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, p. 170, 177. 

41V. J. Mansikka, Ober russische Zauberformeln (Helsingfors, 1909), pp. 269, 203ff. 

42 PF, Obrt, “Dreifrauensegen,” Handwérterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens (1929-30) Il, 
cols. 438-444; F. Ohrt, “Heilige in den Segen,” Handwérterbuch (1930-31) II, col. 1674. 

*8 Ohrt, “Dreifrauensegen,” cols. 438-444. 

** Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, p. 28. 

49 G. Kahlo, “Drei,” Handwérterbuch des Deutschen Marchen, ed. Lutz Mackensen (Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1930), 1, 412. Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, pp. 10-58, 93-06. For a Hungarian 
tale, see A. Horger, Hétfalusi csingdé népmesék (Budapest, 1908), pp. 416-422. J. Bolte and G. 
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enumerates, in his study about the three Holy Women, not less than 239 German 
tales and stories from all parts of Germany, and the German speaking areas which 
preserve such traditions.” 

The material referring to the three Holy Women in mythology and folklore 
can really be divided into three distinct categories, often closely connected with each 
other: 1. the above-mentioned mythological deities of Celtic and non-Celtic origin; 
2. groups of Christian Saints such as Einbet, Wilbet, Warbet,*’ Ottilia, Lucia, 
Magdalena,** the three Maries (drei Marien),*” Barbara, Margerete, Catherine,” etc., 
with widespread Christian cult and extensive popular traditions, particularly in 
Germany; 3. characters of fairy mythology and other supernatural beings in folklore 
areas. 

Here I must remind one again of a particular feature in the Teelin local tradi 
tion: the names of the three Holy Women. Their names are, as stated above: Cial 
(Sense), Tuigse (Understanding), and Naire (Modesty), or in other words, Virtue 
and Wisdom. Such symbolic and allegorical names were well-known in the Middle 
Ages; e.g., in the early German literature we find a parallel case. Otfried mentions 
Karitas (Charity), who spins the tunic of the Savior, together with her sisters, 
Fridu (Peace) and Reht (Justice).®’ Besides this, there are more important examples. 
Three Saints who were often identified with Einbet, Wilbet, and Warbet are called 
Spes (Hope), Fides (Faith), and Caritas (Charity). They are also mentioned in the 
Martyrology as the daughters of St. Sophia; their feast is on 1 August.” Thus, we 
note a close resemblance between these names and those in Teelin, although the two 
groups are not identical with each other. 


The three Holy Women in various European traditions are often associated with 
water, springs, and wells. It is enough to refer here to some notes in Vaillat’s book 
about the ancient well-worship in Gaul, where the Mothers were regarded as God- 
desses of some local wells and springs.®* There are several references to wells named 
after the three (Holy) Women in the book by Drinkuth.®* In several instances 


Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 1915), 
II, 190, (type 82a) et passim. A. Becker, “Wilenstein,” Handwérterbuch des Deutschen Aber 
glaubens (1938) IX, cols. 602-603. 

46 Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, pp. 4-10. 

47K. Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie (Bonn, 1878), p. 349; P. Sartori, 
“Einbet,” Handworterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens 1929-30), Il, cols. 698-699; P. Sartori, 
“Warbet,” Handworterbuch, (1938), IX, col. 92; P. Sartori, “Wilbet,” Handwérterbuch, 1938), 
IX, cols. 603-604; Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, pp. 73-88, 97f, 107ff. 

#8 Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, p. 101. 

49 Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, p. 28; Ohrt, “Dreifrauensegen,” col. 439; Fr. Pfister, 
Deutsches Volkstum in Glauben und Aberglauben (Berlin-Leipzig, 1936), p. 121 

°° Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, p. 98; H. Schauerte, Die volksttimliche Heiligenverehrung 
(Minster, 1948), p. 80. 

51 J, Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (Berlin, 1876), I, 7436. 

52P. Saintyves, En Marge de la Légende Dorée (Paris, 1930), p. 272; Schauerte, Die 
Volkstiimliche Heiligenverehrung, p. 81; Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, p». 100; Sartori, “Einbet,” 
p. 699. Later, different Saints of similar names occur: e.g. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur des Mittelalters (Miinchen, 1923), Il, 301, 46rf. 

®8C, Vaillat, Le culte des Sources dans la Gaule Antique (Paris, 1932), p. 37. 

54 Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, pp. 4, 9, 12ff, 1off. 
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these women are described as sisters,®® similar to those in Teelin; in other cases they 
are said to have been nuns. 

In Ireland, the Teelin well is not the only one bearing this name. We find several 
others with similar names. In the Onomasticon Goedelicum we find well- and place- 
names associated with (Holy) Women: e.g., Tobar na n- Ingen or Fons Puellarum 
(the Well of the Maidens) in Munster; Tobar na secht mBannaomh (The Well of 
the Seven Holy Women) on the West side of the Hill of Doon near Bunowen 
Castle, Co. Galway; and a similar one East of Rinvile Castle on Killary Bay, Wc.%° 

Thus, we have two types of important analogies that may have some bearing on 
the solution of our problem: on the one hand, names such as Fides, Spes, Caritas, 
and on the other hand, well-names in Ireland, of analogous character. 

But are these alone sufficient to solve the problem of the well name in Teelin, or 
can we find some other source of information? 

The written records about St. Columba do not refer to these legendary sisters of 
St. Columba nor to their well in Teelin, as far as we know. There is still a chapter in 
the “Life of Columcille” by Manus O’Donnell which it may be useful to quote here. 

Among the numerous visions recorded by Manus O'Donnell, there is one that 
particularly attracts our attention. The Angel Axal®’ comes to the Saint and asks 
him what virtues he desires. Columba answers: “I choose Virginity and Wisdom.” 
The angel promises them, and many gifts besides. Then the text reads: 


And when the angel departed from Columcille, anon there appeared to him three 
maidens that were passing young and beautiful and right fair and shining such as he had 
never looked on before, and each maiden of them clapped her hands about his neck and 
they gave him three kisses. The lover of chastity, to wit, Columcille, turned a wry face 
and an ill-visage upon these maidens and he put from him their kisses as kisses corrupt and 
unclean, for he thought it was for sin they came to him. Then the maidens inquired of 
him if he knew who they were, since he was not taking from them kisses nor their love. 
Columcille said that he knew them ‘not, and they said it was their own father that had 
given them in wedlock to Columcille and that three sisters were they to each other. Then 
inquired Columcille who it was that was father to them; and they said it was the Lord 
Jesu Christ, Creator of Heaven and Earth, that was their father. Saith Columcille: “Right 
noble is your father; tell me your names.” “Virginity and Wisdom and Prophecy are our 
names,” say they, “and we shall be three wives to cherish thee till thy death and we shall 
foster and keep love for thee without change forever.” And then Columcille said: “I give 
glory and great thanks to Almighty God that hath joined and received me in wedlock 
with His own three noble daughters and I but a poor lowly bondslave . . .”°* 


! think that everybody will admit that there must be some link between the two 
stories: the vision in this Life of Columeille and the Teelin tradition, in spite of 
some visible differences and apparent discrepancies. In Teelin, we have three sisters 
of Columcille with the names Tuigse, Cial, and Naire, and here, in this vision we 


5° Drinkuth, Die Drei Frauen, pp. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, etc. I refer here to the fact that the three 
sisters of Our Lady are mentioned in a Bohemian charm: see Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, 
p. 177. In others, the daughters of Mary Magdalen are mentioned: Mansikka, Uber russische 
Zauberformeln, pp. 203ff. 

5¢ EF. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin, 1910), p. 640. 

®°T As regards the name of the angel, see Stokes, Lives of Saints, p. 236. In the Lebar Brecc: 
“Once upon a time an angel of heaven came unto Columcille (Axal was the name of that angel 
quasi auxil, ab auxilio).” 

**O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, pp. 51-53, chaps. 65-66. | 
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face three maidens, sisters given as wives to him, called Ogacht, Egna, and Faidhed- 
éracht. The names are verbatim not identical with each other in the two groups, but 
their real meaning and background is exactly the same. Cial is translated as ‘Sense,’ 
Tuigse as ‘Understanding.’ These correspond in the text by Manus O’Donnell to 
Egna (Wisdom) and Faidhedéracht (Prophecy). The third are also linked with 
each other: Naire (Modesty) and Ogacht (Virginity). Both groups of the names 
have in reality an allegorical-symbolic sense. They remind us of the traditional group 
of the three Divine Virtues; this connection is not very apparent at first; still, there 
is no doubt about what they were modelled on. 

Visions and allegories are very numerous in the medieval hagiographical litera- 
ture. The personification of the Virtues and Sins is known both from the classical 
and medieval literatures, and there is no necessity to deal with parallels and analogous 
cases, as they are very frequent. But we quote a comment from the introduction to 
the Life by Manus O'Donnell where it is said by the editors: “In the miracles, 
prophecies and visions of Columcille there is much that is of familiar hagiographical 
pattern .. .”°* We must count this vision also among the stereotyped features of the 
Life. 

After establishing certain correlation in the names in Teelin and in the Life by 
Manus O'Donnell, we may proceed to state that the hagiographical allegory and the 
popular tradition of the three legendary sisters of Columcille in Teelin are basically 
identical. How is it possible? What is the real and ultimate meaning of both tradi- 
tions? I think that we may reduce them to a very simple and understandable 
formula: St. Columba is associated with certain virtues, symbolized and represented 
in both cases by three maidens (his sisters and his “virgin wives” respectively). 
Reaching this point, we must quote again from the introduction to the Life of 
Columaille in which Manus O’Donnell’s method of dealing with the traditions is 
described as follows: “By the same transmutation of figurative to literal significance, 
the three gifts which Columcille asks God—Virginity, Wisdom, and Prophecy— 
became three fair shining maidens.” 

But it is not enough to reduce both traditions to a common formula; we must 
also show how they are linked with each other. Their relationship can be different 
in three ways: 1. the first possibility is that the written tradition recorded by Manus 
O'Donnell was the source of the Teelin oral tradition; 2. the second is that the 
Teelin local legend (in some form) was the model for Manus O’Donnell’s allegory; 
3. the third is that they were based on a third (common) source, referring to the 
same basic tradition and echoing it in two different forms, according to the different 
characters of the hagiographical method of representation, and of the popular oral 
tradition. No doubt, the two different types of literature (the hagiographical and 
oral literatures) used different methods when describing and representing legends 
and legendary motifs. 

It is very tempting to try to ascribe the vision recorded by Manus O'Donnell to 
some popular oral tradition. It is known that he used both written sources and local 
traditions in his work, and he did not select his material from one source only.” 


*® O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, p. xiv. 

°° O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, p. xxiii. 

*! O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, pp. xxi, xxviii; cf. Kenney, The Sources, 
p. 442. 
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But I am afraid it would be a difficult task to ascribe this vision to some popular 
local tradition. We are told that the basis of this story is the following passage in 
the Old Irish Life: “Then Columcille offered himself to the Lord of the Elements 
and he begged three boons of Him, to wit, chastity, and wisdom, and pilgrimage. 
This three were fully granted to him.”®* This passage gets in Manus O’Donnell’s 
Life a literal significance and is transformed into the vision of the three Maidens. 

Besides there is another more important argument. Manus O'Donnell used all 
the popular traditions available to him about St. Columba, in more or less original 
form, usually together with a reference to the place-name which was associated with 
the corresponding local legend in the contemporary tradition. 

Had he found a local legend in the parish of Glencolumbkille or elsewhere about 
the three Holy Women supposed to be the sisters of the Saint and associated with a 
well in Teelin (or elsewhere), Manus O’Donnell would not have hesitated to use 
it in the more or less original form that would be easily recognizable to us. Very 
probably he would not change its character nor would he make an allegory from 


63 and he also shows him- 


such a story. He records several legends concerning wells, 
self to be acquainted with local legends of St. Columba told in the parish of Glen- 
columbkille. For example, he describes the Saint banishing the demons from this 
parish, etc.°* He knows also the original name of the parish, Sean-Glenn (Senglend), 
before it was called Glencolumbkille. If any tradition concerning the three sisters of 
St. Columba would have been known in this parish or elsewhere in the County of 
Donegal, he would have been glad to record it and preserve it for us as it was nar- 
rated, As he did not do this, we may safely state that such traditions did not exist 
at all in his time. But it is more likely that the vision described by him came to this 


parish only later and was altered according to the popular taste. This newly-shaped 
legend had been combined with local traditions, and it kept changing until it got to 
its present full form. Thus, the legend of the three sisters of Columcille in the parish 
of Glencolumbkille cannot be older in the present form than the second half of the 
sixteenth century. 


Liam Price draws our attention to the fact that some traditions are preserved 
exactly in the same form in Glencolumbkille as in the book by Manus O'Donnell. 
He writes: “The people of Glencolumbkille did not get these stories from Manus 
O’Donnell’s book. O’Donnell wrote them down from the popular tradition at the 
time, and popular tradition has preserved them up to the present day. ... At the 
same time it seems surprising that all the details correspond so exactly. I think 
O’Donnell’s work must have been familiar to educated people in the past and in that 
way, the written story helped to keep the tradition in a definite form.”” 

This statement supports our suggestion. According to Price, the people of the 
parish (at least some of them) were acquainted with the legends accumulated in 
Manus O'Donnell’s book, and it had some influence on the local traditions. As regards 
the legend of the three sisters of St. Columba, we must go further and state that 
this tradition was exclusively based on the vision described by Manus O’Donnell, and 


®2Q'Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, p. xxiii; Stokes, Lives of Saints, 
pp. 25, 236. 

*8 For example, O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, pp. 77, 127, 135, 175, 277, ete. 

*4 O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, pp. 27, 42, 132, 133, ete. 

®° Price, “Glencolumbkille, Co. Donegal,” p. 84. 
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the present local tradition in Teelin is nothing but the popular interpretation and 
transformation of this vision. Everybody knowing the different characters of the 
written hagiography and popular local traditions will agree with us that such a 
transformation of the allegory into the local tale about the three sisters of St. 
Columcille is not only logical but also completely natural and consequent. This 
process followed the general lines of the characteristic laws of popular storytelling 
(“innere Gesetze der Volkserzahlung”). The three maidens (Virtues) as allegorical 
wives of the Saint can easily be fitted into the milieu of the hagiographical litera- 
ture. (It sounds strange enough, however, even for us modern readers, and the 
editors of the Life by Manus O’Donnell feel it necessary to add the following remark: 
“The polygamous character of the bond does not seem to trouble our hagiographer.”)"° 
But when this typical hagiographical allegory came to the folk it had to take another 
shape and had to be changed as regards this particular point. The Saint could scarcely 
be described as being “married” to three Holy Maidens (Virtues), but he could be 
safely represented as being related to them (sisters of the Saint). This latter relation 
ship satisfies the popular taste much better than the literary allegory. And thus we 
reach the point from which the local legend set out and where it started to grow. 

We do not know, of course, in what way the allegory came to the parish of 
Glencolumbkille. It was mentioned, perhaps, in a sermon (based on some parts of 
the work by Manus O'Donnell) or told by someone who was acquainted with this 
Life. 

Let us sum up the way of this legend. The Old Irish Life contains only a passage 
of the Saint praying for the three Virtues which are granted to him. The same 
motif appears in Manus O’Donnell’s Life already in a changed form “by the trans- 
mutation of the figurative to the literal significance.” Here we read the story of 
the three maidens given him as wives. This allegorical story later came to the people 
in the parish of Glencolumbkille in some way. It became, here, a part of the inten- 
sive, growing traditions about the Saint. We do not know whether or not there was 
already a well called the Well of the Holy Women in Teelin, which had, of course, 
no association with Columba. Possibly there was one before the legend came to the 
parish as Enri Muirgheasa says: “The station on Bonfire Night suggests that it was 
originally a pagan sanctuary christianised by early missionaries. . . .”°' In this case 
the new legend has superseded the old pagan traditions and absorbed the motifs of 
the old one. The three mythical Holy Women were identified with the three allegori- 
cal sisters of St. Columba and received their new names at this occasion. In the 
present legends the two groups of tradition elements are already in perfect unity, 
irrespective of their origin. 

As regards the above-mentioned local story (Sage) of the Holy Women visiting 
the dying fisherman, this is a typical popular local legend, independent of the 
general line of the St. Columba traditions. The story of the cow restored to life by 
the Saint belongs, perhaps, to another category. We may suggest that the various 
similar miracles described by Manus O'Donnell exercised some influence on this 
story, and it originates, perhaps, from the motifs of these. There are, e.g., in the Life 


by O'Donnell, references to miracles associated with the cow, etc.: the story of the cow 


®6O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, p. xxiv. 
®7 ©) Muirgheasa, “The Holy Wells,” p. 149. 
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of the Saint, which was lost and found,” that of the ox restored,” etc. And there is 
one more story in this Life that may also easily be linked with the Teelin local legend: 
the episode of the warrior who eats the ox reserved for the reapers. At St. Columba’s 
prayer the flesh re-covers the bones, in order to ensure proper food for the reapers 
coming back to take the meal.” One must also not forget that further motifs of 
resuscitation and animal revival are found in other chapters of the Life."’ 

We can imagine that somebody may object here and ask why the different 
traditions were differently treated in Teelin by the people, why and how it could 
happen that the traditions mentioned by Price were “correctly” preserved, and an- 
other story of the allegorical three maidens was completely altered? But it is very 
easy to see the difference between the two legends. In the first case, Manus O’Donnell 
used an established Teelin tradition, already deeply rooted in the parish. In the other 
case, a story was made known to the people of the parish that did not appeal to the 
popular taste and outlook, and it had to be adapted accordingly.” 

The three stages of the development were described above. The three sources 
recording these refer to the different spheres from which they originate: 1. the 
Old Irish Life rose from the sphere of the ecclesiastical hagiography, displaying its 
characteristics; 2. the Teelin local legend has its background in the popular milieu; 
3. Manus O’Donnell’s work is a bridge between the two; it is in the middle way, 


connecting the two opposing sides. 


Irish Folklore Commission 
Unwersity College 
Dublin, Ireland 


*8 O'Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, p. 175. 

*° O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, pp. 300ff. 

7° O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, pp. 204ff. 

™ O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, Betha Colaim Chille, “Trout revived,” pp. 44f. 

721 note that Plummer (Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 1, pp. xxvii, 38) suggests that the Well 
of the Holy Women in Teelin is linked with the legend of St. Aed Mac Bricc. 





HOT AND COLD IN THE UNIVERSE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO TECOSPA, VALLEY 
OF MEXICO 


By Witi1aM MApsen 


AHUATL Indians living in the southern part of the Valley of Mexico have 
integrated the European hot-cold complex into a native system of comple 
mentary opposites controlling the ordering of the universe. 

The European hot-cold complex, commonly called the Hippocratic system, was 
introduced into America by the Spanish invaders of the sixteenth century. Originally 
a part of Greek and Roman medicine, the Hippocratic system rested on the theory 
that all substances were made up of the elements of earth, air, fire, and water in vary 
ing proportions, and consequently they possessed the qualities of cold, dry, hot, and 
wet in varying degrees. The qualities were opposed: cold was the opposite of hot, 
and wet the opposite of dry. Hence a substance could be described in terms of only 
two qualities. A statement that it was hot in the second degree and dry in the third 
degree gave its position in terms of both oppositions. This theory had its application 
in medicine through the belief that a healthy body is in a state of equilibrium in terms 
of each of these classic oppositions; in sickness, the balance is lost and the body be 
comes too cold or too hot, too wet or too dry. Part of the treatment involved restoring 
the balance of the body by the prescription of foods and medicines of qualities opposite 
to those produced in the human body by sickness. Thus hot foods and medicines were 
indicated for an illness producing coldness. Elaborate knowledge of the qualities of 
foods and herbs was required of physicians and was a matter of public knowledge as 
well, at least as far as the cure of simple illnesses by home remedies was involved. 

Hot, cold, wet, and dry in this system were abstract qualities and had nothing 
necessarily to do with the actual temperature or wetness of the subject matter. 
Liquids might be classified as dry and a hot soup might be classified as cold if it were 
made from an herb to which the abstract quality of coldness was attributed. 

The Hippocratic system was taken up by Renaissance physicians and introduced 
into America, where it remained dominant in Spanish medica! circles until about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, but the gap between the universities and the people 
was so great that it continued to flourish vigorously long after it ceased to be respect 
able medical doctrine and it is to this day the basis of folk curing. The hot-cold sys 
tem is also the basis of the popular view of the world in general in some cases. 

During its long history in the New World, the Hippocratic system has been 
greatly simplified. Modern versions of it generally lack the wet-dry opposition, and, 
in many cases, the practice of ranking the qualities present by degrees (originally 
four degrees for each quality). There may be terms of locally recognized intermediate 
stages within the hot-cold opposition, however. Very interesting changes have taken 
place in the details of the system, and it now differs, both in characteristics and in 
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importance, from province to province and from village to village. The study of 
these differences should throw some light on the processes whereby cultural com- 
plexes differentiate in time and become integrated into different cultural systems. 
Unfortunately, very few detailed records of modern forms of the Hippocratic 
system are available, and it is too early for a comparative study. After a few partial 
records had been made in Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru, the importance of the 
subject was recognized by Rowe and Foster, about 1947, and they have repeatedly 
called it to the attention of field workers by correspondence and in a published 
article.’ I have recently had an opportunity to make what is perhaps the first thor- 
ough field study of the Hippocratic system in the course of ethnographic work at 
San Francisco Tecospa, a Nahuatl village located in the Southern end of the Valley 
of Mexico in the delegacién of Milpa Alta, Federal District, carried out in 1952-53. 
The results of this study reveal the Hippocratic system as a factor of tremendous 


importance in the concept of the universe held by the people studied, with ramifica- 


tions beyond the immediate field of herb medicine. This paper is a report on the 
functioning of the hot-cold opposition in the culture of the village studied.” 

The Indians of Tecospa believe that the universe is ordered by a balance of op- 
posites such as life and death, sickness and health, war and peace, night and day, 
heat and cold. I have labeled this theory the contrario system because the Indians 
speak of these antagonistic halves of a whole as being contrario to each other. The 
contrario system is essentially the same as the ancient Aztecan concept of a universe 
in which continuous war was waged between the supernatural forces of light and 
darkness, heat and cold, North and South.’ 

One of my informants in Tecospa told me that this principle of opposites is even 
older than God. Very early in His life God became aware of this older truth and 
created the Devil, for God can exist as a good deity only when He is opposed to an 
evil deity. Some of the opposing principles making up existence are not so obvious 
to the Western mind. Indians in the Milpa Alta area regard steel as antagonistic to 
witchcraft. If steel did not exist as a safeguard to counteract witchcraft the powers 
of witches would vanish. The coyote is antagonistic to the dog, and a man who eats 
a coyote will be attacked by dogs, while a man who eats a dog is unsafe in the 
area inhabited by coyotes. Although everything created by God has its antagonistic 
counterpart, mankind has not yet discovered how to pair off all these opposing halves. 


* George M. Foster and John H. Rowe, “Suggestions for Field Recording of Information on 
the Hippocratic Classification of Diseases and Remedies,” Kroeber Anthropological Society Papers, 
V (Berkeley, 1951), 1-3. 

* My work at San Francisco Tecospa was financed by a grant from the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion for Anthropological Research, to which grateful acknowledgment is made. My work on this 
subject was stimulated by the paper by Foster and Rowe, cited above, and this report has profited 
from their criticism. I am indebted to Wigberto Jimenez Moreno, of the Museo Nacional de 
Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia de Mexico, for suggesting the Milpa Alta area as the locale of 
my field work and for introducing me to the pueblo of Tecospa. I also wish to thank Ramon 
Alvarez and Raul Fuentes, Mexico City College students who assisted me in the field work for 
this article. 

8 George C. Vaillant, Aztecs of Mexico (Garden City, New York, 1944), p. 177. Other refer- 
ences used in this study are: Martin de la Cruz and Juan Badiano, Aztec Herbal of 1552, trans. 
William Gates, The Maya Society, No. 23 (Baltimore, 1939); Gregorio Lopez, Tesoro de Medicina 
(Mexico, 1674); and Bernardino de Sahagun, Historia General de las Cosas de Nueva Espana, ed. 
Pedro Robredo, 5 Vols. (Mexico, 1938). 
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For example, the Indians of Tecospa are sure there must be an antagonistic opposite 
to paper, but they do not know what it is. 

The Hippocratic classification of foods and diseases as hot or cold dovetails neatly 
into the contrario system. However, the Graeco-Roman classifications of wet and dry 
are lacking in Tecospa. In Tecospa four degrees of intensity still exist for coldness 
but two degrees have been lost in the classification of hot things. The cold category 
has been subdivided into two classes: cold and fresh. Each of these classes has two 
degrees. Thus a food or disease may be classified as hot (caliente), very hot (muy 
caliente), fresh (fresco), very fresh (muy fresco), cold (frio), and very cold (muy 
frio). A seventh classification is labeled temperate (templado) and refers to things 
that are neither hot nor cold. The totality of existence is temperate since it is made 
up equally of hot and cold items which balance each other. 

The classification of hot, temperate, or fresh usually has no reference to the actual 
temperature of the thing classified. The quality of coldness comes from water (cold) 
and the quality of heat comes from the sun or from energy by an animal or plant 
within itself. Although water is classified as cold even when boiling, its frozen forms 
are classified as hot. Ice, frost, snow, and sherbet are all hot. My informants explained 
the hot classification of frost by saying that in winter you can see how frost “burns” 
vegetation and turns it brown. When a person rapidly gulps a piece of ice or a sherbet 
he can feel his throat “burn.” But my informants could not explain why hail, which 
consists of frozen water, is cold like the water itself. 


Color, piquantness and effect on body temperature, also may be used as criteria 
for classifying things in the hot-cold complex. Individual informants in Tecospa 


sometimes give conflicting classifications for a certain thing because they use different 
criteria, but a group discussion always results in agreement since the participants ex 
change factual information necessary for classification. Given the same facts a group 
will arrive at a unanimous conclusion by process of logical discussion. The classifica 
tions given in this paper are the result of separate interviews and group discussions 
with four informants. 

Animals which spend all or most of their time in water are cold. Such animals 
are: fish, axolotl, frogs, turtles, ducks, and geese. The gopher is cold because it pre- 
fers to live in wet earth. Swallows and crickets are cold because they act as prophets 
of rain. Swallows fly in great numbers and crickets sing before a rain. Nocturnal 
animals, such as the owl and the opossum, are cold not because of any association 
with water but because they never feel the heat of the sun. 

Plants which grow in very wet ground derive coldness from the water, but since 
they also receive the sun’s rays their coldness is diluted, atid they are classified as 
fresh or very fresh. For this reason all the Chinampas (area of the ancient floating 
gardens) vegetables are fresh except for the pea, the chile, and the onion. The pea 
contains some inner ability to absorb more coldness from the water than the other 
vegetables and, therefore, it is cold despite the large amount of sunshine it needs to 
thrive. The chile and the onion are hot because they generate within themselves the 
picante quality which burns a person’s mouth when he eats them. All picante foods 
are classified as hot. With these three exceptions all other Chinampa vegetables are 
fresh or very fresh including: the artichoke, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, celery, chard, 
chayote, chilacayote, chile tomato, cucumber, lettuce, quelite, radish, spinach, squash, 
string bean, tomato, and turnip. 
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Most wild animals living near Tecospa are temperate because they eat a mixture 
of hot, cold, and temperate foods, drink water, and receive the sun’s rays, thus draw- 
ing their life energy from a total environment which is temperate. These temperate 
animals include: the armadillo, cacomistle (striped cat), deer, dove, hare, humming 
bird, jabali (peccary), quail, rabbit, squirrel, and wildcat. The coyote, puma, and 
skunk are hot because their pelts are exceedingly thick and warm, holding in the 
heat generated by these animals in their exertions. The rat and mouse eat temperate 
diets but are more active at night than in the day, so the coldness of night lowers 
their temperature rating to fresh. All snakes are cold because they look wet, except 
for the cincuate which is hot. The cincuate, a boa constrictor, puts nursing women 
to sleep in order to suckle them and steals the blood of humans from a distance. 

Domestic animals usually are classified not as whole animals, but by the parts 
which man utilizes. The head and meat of a goat are hot while its blood and inner 
organs are temperate. The meat, fat, and horns of a bull are hot, its head is cold, and 
its blood and inner organs are temperate. Animals of different sex often have identi- 
cal parts classified differently. For example, cow meat and blood are cold, whereas 
bull meat is hot and bull blood is temperate. Both the cow and the bull have hot 
horns, temperate innards, and a cold head. Two exceptions to this classification of 
domestic animals by parts are the pigeon, which is completely hot, and the chicken, 
which is completely temperate except for the black chicken which is hot because of 
its color. A chicken egg as a whole is temperate, but it is composed of a hot yolk, a 
cold white, and a temperate shell. Duck, goose, and turkey eggs are entirely cold 
except for their shells, which are temperate. 

Some of the crops grown around Tecospa are temperate because they grow in a 
generalized environment of sun and earth watered by distributed rains. These 
temperate crops include the chick pea and all the frijoles except the black frijol which 
is hot because of its color. The four grains, barley, maize, oats, and wheat, have thick 
husks which keep out much of the sun’s heat, so they are fresh. Nobody can explain 
why habas (broad beans) are cold and lentils are very cold. 

Because of Tecospa’s generalized environment, several local fruits are classified 
as temperate, including the apricot, fig, olive, peach, and pomegranate. Due to the 
great amount of water they absorb, certain local fruits are fresh, including the apple, 
grape, grapefruit, lemon, lime, and melon. The leaves (nopales) of all prickly pear 
cacti and the fruit (tana) of the white cactus are fresh. Red and yellow prickly pear 
fruits are hot, however. The hot classification of the red fruit may be due to its color 
since red is a hot color, but no explanation is given for the hot classification of the 
yellow prickly pear. 

Sunshine is believed to be much hotter in the lowlands (tierra caliente) than in 
the highlands. Therefore, the anona, mango, ciruela (Mexican plum), and the two 
types of sugar cane imported from the lowlands are classified as hot. Certain low- 
land fruits, such as the guava and mamey, are temperate because they are resistant to 
the sun’s rays. The coconut shell so successfully keeps out the sun's rays that both 
the milk and meat are classified as fresh. Pineapple skin is hot, for it absorbs the sun’s 


heat, but it does not pass much heat on to the flesh within, which is temperate. Pa- 


paya and watermelon absorb so much water that both of them are very fresh despite 
the sun’s heat. 


A considerable number of food classifications in Tecospa seem to contradict the 
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theory that hot and cold qualities are determined by exposure to water or sun. For 
example, tejocote trees grow in some parts of the Chinampas with their roots con- 
stantly in water and yet the fruit of this tree is classified as very hot. The avocado 
which grows most abundantly in hot lands is very cold. The Indians cannot explain 
these exceptions except by saying that something in the nature of such foods makes 
them especially sensitive or resistant to the coldness of water, or the heat of the sun. 

Cooking usually changes the extreme ratings of very cold, very fresh, and very 
hot to cold, fresh, and hot. Raw garlic is very hot, but cooked garlic is hot. Chila 
cayote changes from very fresh to fresh when cooked. Lentils, however, are very 
cold whether cooked or raw. Young squash changes from very fresh to temperate 
when cooked. As a rule, cooking does not affect the ratings of cold, fresh, and hot. 
Exceptions are corn on the cob and escamole (ant eggs) which change from cold to 
temperate when cooked. 

The ultimate criterion for determining the hot-cold rating of any food is its effect 
upon the temperature of the human body. In a healthy state the human body is 
temperate. A person may eat a temperate food, such as ripe apricots, from dawn to 
dusk with no ill effects other than a stretched belly. Since the human body is often 
overheated by work in the household or fields, fresh foods are very good for a person 
because they return his body to its normal temperate state without chilling it. Eating 
an excess of either hot or cold foods produces severe stomach-ache and dysentery. 
Mixing hot and cold dishes at the same meal causes no ill effects because the two 
contrasting foods mix in the stomach to produce a temperate result. 

Fresh foods slightly reduce the temperature of the whole body, and the overheated 
eater will soon feel their cooling effect. But hot and cold foods tend to change the 
temperature of only one part of the body, usually the intestinal tract, so that the per 
son who ate them will not feel hotter or colder. A man feels only his total tempera 
ture, not the specific temperatures of different parts of his body. The bladder of a 
healthy man is always hot, yet he is not conscious that his bladder is hotter than his 
body as a whole. 

Although a human being is temperate from the day of birth, he is hot during the 
embryonic stage because the fetus draws heat from the mother’s body. During birth 
the baby draws so much heat from the mother’s body that she becomes cold. To 
counteract this drop in the mother’s temperature the midwife rubs the mother’s body 
with a commercial preparation called aceite de parto (birth oil) which is very hot. 
The umbilical cord is temperate, but because it is cut by a pair of steel scissors (hot) 
the wound is hot. The hotness of this wound is increased by burning it with a candle 
made of bull fat (hot) to intensify its unhealthy state and make it drop off. If the 
wound were not burned with bull fat, it would soon heal and the child would have 
a flesh projection instead of a depressed navel. A little imitative magic is also used 
to hasten the dropping off of the umbilical cord. The dried stem (temperate) of a 
squash that has dropped off the vine by itself is burned to ashes and rubbed over the 
wound so the umbilical stump will drop off like the squash. If a child is born com 
pletely or partially covered by the amnionic layer of the womb, this caul is dried and 
saved because it will bring luck to the child throughout his life. A caul is classified 
as temperate. 

Although most people are temperate, some types of people are classified as hot 
or cold. Albinos are very cold because white is a cold color. Negroes are hot because 
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black is a hot color, Some people are called yolchichic because they have sour blood 
and so are immune to witchcraft. Yolchichic people are hot because of their sour 
blood. Twins are cold because they cause the cold disease called xoxal. Triplets, like 
other people, are temperate. Quadruplets are unknown. When I asked one of my 
informants about quadruplets she replied that only dogs had four babies at one time. 
Regardless of a person’s temperature during his lifetime, his corpse is cold because 
all temperature leaves the body at death. 

A person’s emotional state can change the temperature of his body. A very dis- 
contented person develops sour blood and is cold despite the fact that a yolchichic 
person, who also has sour blood, is hot. Both anger and sorrow release a flow of bile 
into the blood causing the person to become cold. An angry person may look hot 
but his temper pushes his body heat out through his skin leaving his body cold. 

Like the body as a whole, most of the body parts are temperate including blood, 
bones, heart, lungs, other internal organs, eyes, flesh, lips, teeth, skin, and nails. Urine 
also is temperate, but excrement is hot. The alimentary canal is temperate through 
the stomach, but the heat given off by the faeces makes the intestines hot. Menstrual 
blood is hot because it carries off some of the woman’s heat with it. Saliva is hot and 
heats the mouth, tongue, and throat sufficiently to include them in the hot classifi- 
cation. Veins and arteries are hot because the friction of the temperate blood within 
them heats them up. Human fat also is hot because it warms the body. A fat person 
is regarded as very healthy, not necessarily because of his fat but because sick people 
are usually thin. Human sweat is cold because coldness leaves the body through 
sweat when a person becomes overheated by work, sun, or artificial heat in a steam 
bath. Both body and head hair are cold. Moles are regarded as part of the skin and 
never are removed. Like the skin they are classified as temperate. Warts are cold and 
are caused by selfish desires, Since selfishness is regarded as an undesirable trait, a 
person wishes to remove these advertisements of his character. Warts are removed 
by rubbing lime (hot) into them. 

Every man has three souls and each of them is classified in the hot-cold system. 
The main soul (espiritu) is hot during life and cold after death. This is the soul 
that goes to heaven or hell. The shadow soul which is cold in both life and death 
takes the place of the body after death to house the third soul which is earth-bound. 
The third soul is called aire de noche (night air). It is formless and cold in life and 
death. If the aire de noche were not contained in the body during life and in the 
shadow after death it would slowly drift apart and dissolve. When a man’s espiritu 
goes to heaven, his shadow and aire de noche sleep peacefully in the casket with his 
body. But when the espiritu is condemned to hell, the aire de noche contained in 
the shadow walks by night upon the earth and frightens people. People seeing the 
shadow-contained aire de noche may fall ill with the disease called espanto (fright 
caused by seeing a ghost) which is cold. 

All other supernatural beings also are classified in Tecospa’s hot-cold system. 
God is the father of mankind so, like His sons, He is temperate. The saints were 
created by God in His own image so they too are temperate. Satan is very hot be- 
cause he is associated with the fires of hell (hot). His assistants, called pingos, are 
devils who dwell on earth and also are very hot. 

Water spirits, probably equivalent to the ancient tlaloques, are called enanitos 
in Spanish and ahuatoton in Nahuatl. These spirits, who look like dwarfs, control 
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rain, thunder, and lightning. Because they are made of water the enanitos are cold. 
They dwell in damp caves and cause cold diseases such as aire de cueva (cave air), 
yeyecacuatsihuiztli (similar to rheumatism), and skin blotches. The, enanitos also 
give curing powers to the curanderos de aire (air curers) and help them in curing 
these diseases. They present the curer with a spirit wife or wives from their own 
ranks. 

Vampire witches, called tlaciques, have the power to transform themselves into 
the shape of a turkey or a ball of fire so they can suck human blood without being 
detected. Tlaciques are very cold. Other witches, called naguales, may turn into 
burros to steal or spy on their victims. Naguales also are cold. Both types of trans- 
formed witches are cold because their transformations take place at night. In theit 
human forms, tlaciques and naguales are temperate like other people. 

Two types of mythological reptiles which dwell in the mountains behind Tecospa 
are greatly feared by the Indians. Both of these reptiles are cold. The larger is about 
a meter long and as thick as a man’s thigh. This winged beast is called tetzal-coatl 
(terrible serpent). There is only one Tetzal-coatl. The other reptile is the teyolotli, 
and there are a number of these serpents. The teyolotli also has wings. This flying 
reptile is only about a foot and a half long and as thick as a man’s forearm. When 
the teyolotli matures it flies to the sea and becomes a sea monster. Both of these 
animals bite and are deadly. There is no cure for either bite. 

Calendrical periods and colors also are classified in the hot-cold system. Day is 
hot because of the sun’s rays, and night is cold because of their absence. Tuesdays 
and Fridays are hot, for these days were given to the pingos and witches as special 
days on which to work their evil and so they are considered to be very unlucky days. 
The other days of the week are temperate. These days, therefore, have a double 


classification. Wednesday, for example, is temperate when considered as a day in 


the week, but is hot when considered as day opposed to night. The Indians see no 


contradiction in this classification. The physically cold months of November, Decem 
ber, and January are classified as hot because in these months frost (hot) burns up 
the vegetation and turns it brown. The frost also dries and splits human feet. Febru 
ary is the crazy month, for some days are physically hot and some are cold. These 
different days added up together go to classify February as temperate. March, April, 
and May are hot because these are the dry months with intense sunshine. June and 
July are temperate for cach of these months are made up of equal numbers of rainy 
and sunny days. August, September, and October are cold because these are the 
months of rain. The period from 16 July to 29 September is very cold because this 
is the time that the dragon, called Canicula, rules the earth. This period ends when 
St. Michael slays the dragon on 29 September. During the Canicula it is especially 
dangerous to get a cold injury or disease, for the coldness of this period makes a cure 
most difficult. It is wise not to eat too many cold foods in this period because the 
body is very susceptible to chill. 

Dark or violent colors, including black, brown, dark green, purple, and red, are 
regarded as hot. Black and red are the most important colors in regard to classifying 
an object as hot. A black chicken, a black frijol, and a Negro are hot, whereas chick- 
ens, frijoles, and people of other colors are temperate. Black basalt also is hot be- 
cause of its color. The bird called la fortuna is hot because it is entirely red. Red is 
considered to be contrary to heart disease so a person who has heart trouble should 
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wear red clothes. Red also is contrary to sadness and will chear up a sad person. The 
temperate colors are blue, gray, light green, rose, violet, and yellow. They do not 
constitute a basis for classifying an object in the hot-cold complex. There are no 
fresh colors, and only white is cold. Albinos and white rainbows are the only things 
classified as cold because they are white. 

The hot-cold system also includes the celestial bodies and the elements. Comets, 
stars, and the sun are hot because they are made of fire. I found only one informant 
who was aware of the existence of the planets, and he did not know whether they 
were hot or cold. When a star sees an animal at night it feels a desire to own this 
creature and strikes it in the form of a shooting star. The reflection from a shooting 
star may cause typhus (very hot) or scarlet fever (hot). Comets (hot) throw fear 
into the Indians because these heavenly missiles are omens of war, revolution, or 
famine, as they were in ancient Aztecan times, The sun is a woman for it travels its 
road by day as do all women taking their goods to market. The only ill the sun can 
cause is sunburn (hot) which is very rare and has no treatment because it cures itself. 
The moon is cold for it usually is seen only at night (cold). The moon is a man for 
it walks by night when all women should stay indoors. An eclipse is caused by 
worms eating up the moon which always cures itself rapidly. The time of lunar 
eclipse is very dangerous for pregnant women, for it may cause hairlip in the fetus 
within her. To prevent this deformation some woman relative covers her abdomen 
with copper coins (hot) or with a steel knife (hot). Only doctors can cure a hairlip. 
The sun and the moon are regarded as man and wife and the stars are their children. 

The world as a whole is temperate because it is made up of cold nights and hot 


days. The sky is fresh because it is the source of cold rain but is slightly warmed 
by the sun. The clouds are cold because they carry rain water (cold). Hail is cold. 
A hail storm may be stopped by burning blessed bay leaves (hot) or blessed palm 
leaves (hot) in an incense burner. Hail also may be dispersed by shooting off sky- 
rockets which are hot. Don Soltero Perez, the local curandero de aire, can break up a 
hail storm by swinging at it with a machete (hot). Lightning is hot because it is 
made of fire. 


The two precious metals gold and silver are both hot. Lead (very cold) and steel 
(hot) are both “poisonous” because any wounds inflicted by these metals turn red, 
swell up, and heal very slowly. Cuts made by glass, obsidian, black basalt, or any 
other stone also are “poisonous.” Because of their black color black basalt is hot and 
obsidian is very hot. All other stones are temperate. Glass is hot. 

Agricultural soil (tierra buena) in the area around Tecospa is temperate, as is 
mud made from the same soil. Mud imported from the Chinampas to start tomato 
and chile plots is cold because it has been exposed to water for a long time. Lime is 
hot and is used primarily to soften maize kernels. Lime also is used to promote 
growth in certain fruit trees. Orange, lemon, and lime trees (temperate when con- 
sidered as whole trees) sometimes fail to grow well because they have been chilled 
and are treated by rubbing lime on their trunks to warm them. Tequesquite, any of 
several types of saline sediments or deposits found in the Valley of Mexico, is hot 
and is used to soften frijoles and green corn on the cob. Tequesquite also is fed to 
lambs to make their wool (very hot) grow longer by intensifying its natural tempera- 
ture. Everybody knows that wool is hot because wool clothing and blankets warm 
the body. Table salt, like tequesquite, is hot. 
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The main function of the hot-cold complex is in determining the treatment of 
injuries and illnesses. A hot injury or sickness is treated with a cold remedy, and the 
patient is fed fresh or cold foods. The reverse treatment is prescribed for cold sick- 
nesses. This principle may be violated when a medicine or curing instrument con- 
tains especially strong curative powers. Don Soltero’s curing stones, which are cold 
because they came from the water spirits, often are used to treat cold diseases. 

A contusion or wound is hot if it burns and stings as if chile had been rubbed 
over it. A cold injury feels chilled as though a cold wind were blowing on it and 
produces sharp shooting pains. 

A blow by a human, a missile, or an animal hoof is hot. The external injury is 
rubbed with alcohol (temperate). The main danger from a blow is golpeado or in 
ternal bleeding (hot) which may be prevented by giving the injured patient a tea 
made from the leaf of a chayote vine (fresh) boiled with meat from the gourd called 
tecomate and a few splinters of teutate (fresh), vinegar (temperate), the urine of a 
small boy (temperate), and alcohol (temperate). This tea is slightly more fresh than 
temperate. A person who receives a blow in the fields or mountains where the above 
ingredients are not available should drink some male urine immediately. The urine 
of a female also is temperate but will not prevent golpeado. An alternate preventa 
tive which is not nearly so effective is a glass of beer (fresh) mixed with a jigger of 


alcohol (temperate). 
2 


A sprain (cold) is treated by tying a piece of raw weasel meat (hot) over it. Be 
cause weasels are not easy to obtain in emergencies some people keep on hand dried 


weasel meat which is moistened with alcohol before being applied to the wound. A 
dislocated bone (cold) is set by the local curandero de huesos (bone doctor) who 
applies a mixture of tobacco and lard made from bull fat (very hot) to the injured 
area. Tobacco, like marihuana, is hot because it is consumed by fire. 

A burn (very hot) is treated with black ink (fresh) or with the commercial prepa 
ration aceite de rosado (fresh) and then sprinkled with the pulverized herb called 
orepitas de conejo (fresh) or orejas de raton (fresh). 

Insect stings, cat and human scratches, animal and human bites, cuts made by 
glass, stone, steel, or lead are “poisonous” because they turn red and heal slowly. 
Poisonous wounds are extremely dangerous during the period of the Canicula, 
particularly if they are cold. There is no universal method of treating poisonous 
wounds. The stings of ants, bees, cockroaches, fleas, mosquitos, and tarantulas are 
hot and receive no treatment. A centipede sting is cold and is allowed to heal itself. 
The juice of a tomato (fresh) is applied to a bee or wasp sting, both of which are 
very hot. A person stung by a black widow (cold) drinks black coffee (hot), and a 
scorpion sting (hot) is treated by drinking salt (hot) dissolved in water (cold) and 
alcohol (temperate). Cat and human scratches are rubbed with vaseline (fresh) or 
cold cream (fresh). Dog, rat, and human bites all are hot. A dog which has bitten 
a man is tied up so it cannot eat filth (hot) which would make the wound fester. 
Some of the dog’s hair (temperate) is burned and applied to the wound. There is 
no treatment for a rat bite, but a human bite is treated with black ink (fresh). The 
Indians have no native treatment for rabies (hot). A rattlesnake bite (very cold) is 
treated by drinking coffee (hot) and eating garlic (hot). The bite of the escorpion 
(cold), a close relative of the gila monster, is fatal and there is no treatment for it. 

The wound made by any thorn or splinter is hot. No treatment is given other 
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than removing the intruding object. To remove a splinter a lizard (cold) is split 
in half and tied over the wound. Within an hour the splinter will have been drawn 
up high enough to be grasped and extracted. 

A simple cut by a knife, glass, or stone is hot. The cut is covered by a slice of 
raw onion (hot) which is tied in place, or the cut may be painted with iodine (hot). 
Both treatments are designed to disinfect the wound rather than cool it and the 
strongest disinfectants are hot. If the cut is bleeding excessively a leaf of gordo lobo 
(temperate) is put over the wound to stanch it. A head wound (hot) always hurts 
and bleeds excessively unless washed with a tea made of boiled arnica leaves and 
flowers (fresh) and then rubbed with the ashes of cotton cloth (fresh). A doctor 
must treat serious stabs, cuts, or gunshot wounds (hot). Even though the gunshot 
is lead (cold), the wound it inflicts is hot because the gunshot has been heated by 
the gunpowder (very hot). 

Cracked feet (cold), a common ailment among the women of Tecospa who go 
barefoot, are caused by walking on cold ground. A candle made from bull fat (hot) 
is allowed to drip on the cracks for a few minutes every day until they heal. 

The body’s normal functioning can be restored by the use of various tonics. A 
person who lacks energy and is underweight is spoken of as debil (weak). This weak 
condition is due to an inadequate blood supply (temperate) sometimes caused by 
drinking too much coffee (hot) which dries up the blood. A whole raw chicken egg 
(temperate) beaten up in wine (temperate) is prescribed for a weak person. Insomnia 
(hot) is treated by eating raw lettuce (very fresh). Lack of appetite, usually due to a 
cold condition of the stomach, is corrected by drinking a tea made of ruda (rue) 
which is hot. A woman’s hair (cold) will stop growing if its natural temperature 
rises. Hair growth may be renewed by cooling the hair with rattlesnake oil (very 
cold). Imitative magic is involved in this treatment for the hair will grow “as long 
as a snake.” Use of rattlesnake oil on the hair is a dangerous procedure, however, 
because in a night rainstorm these artificially grown braids will twist and coil like 
a snake and may even strangle the woman or her husband. As a precaution against 
such a fate a woman ties her braids to the bedposts before retiring. A nursing mother 
with an insufhicient supply of milk (temperate) daily drinks two cups of a beverage 
made of sesame seed (temperate) and sugar (temperate) boiled in water. A quail 
(temperate) is boiled and eaten to improve the eyesight because quails have keen 
vision. Because crickets are so voluble, a broth made of crickets (cold) is given to 
children who are slow in learning to talk. Even death may be hurried along. An old 
invalid in great pain may hold a lighted candle saved from a Candle Mass (Cande- 
laria) while his family prays for his death. Such a candle is temperate for it is made 
of both bee's wax (fresh) and bull fat (hot). Before the candle has burned out the 
invalid will be dead. 

Digestive disturbances are perhaps the commonest ailments in Tecospa. White 
dysentery (very cold), characterized by white faeces, is caused by eating too many 
cold foods with no hot foods to counterbalance the coldness. The patient is given a 
tea made of quince (fresh) and the herb alentel (very fresh) mixed with red wine 
(hot). The mixture is temperate. The patient is put on a diet of temperate foods 
rather than hot foods which would only irritate the already sensitive stomach. Red 


dysentery (very hot), characterized by bloody stools, is the result of eating too many 
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hot foods. The patient is given the same tea (fresh) as is used for white dysentery 
except that the wine is omitted. 

A simple stomach-ache (cold) may be caused by eating cold foods or it may be 
the aftereffects of the cold disease called muina (anger). The coldness is counter 
acted by a tea made of ground-up anise (hot), or cedron (hot), or manzanilla (hot). 

An inflamed stomach (hot) may be caused by extreme heat or by eating too many 
irritating foods such as peanuts (hot) and chile (hot). A roll (fresh) is cut in half, 
rubbed with alcohol (temperate), and bound to the patient’s back and stomach with 
a cloth tied about the waist. Alternative internal remedies include soft drinks (fresh) 
or white zapotes (very cold). 

Constipation (hot) may be caused by eating any unripe fruit such as apples 
(fresh) or peaches (temperate) or the wild tuna of the mountains (cold). These 
foods clog the intestines and heat them beyond their normal hot state. A popular 
purgative is the raw seed of the capulin (cold) which is chewed up and swallowed. 
Purgative teas also are made from the herb ten (fresh) and the ground-up seeds of 
ripe apricots (temperate). Enemas utilize either water mixed with powdered malva 
(fresh) or scraped white soap flakes (fresh). Most people in Tecospa today use drug 
store syringes for enemas but a few individuals still use the older syringe made at 
home from an animal bladder and the hollowed-out thigh bone of a chicken. 

Colic (no classification) is treated by giving the baby a tea made from the herb 
yolochititl (hot) or cooking oil (temperate) mixed with orange juice (fresh). Colic 
is called sucio del estomago (dirty stomach) because it is caused by the formation of 
faeces in the stomach. The remedies force the “filth” out of the stomach into the 
intestines where it belongs. 

Eating the green fruit of the capulin tree gives a person stomach cramps which 
are cured by eating ripe quince (fresh) and drinking a tea made from dried quince. 
Eating too many cherimoyas (cold) also will cause cramps which can be relieved 
by drinking a tea made of manzanilla (hot), corn tassel (very fresh), cinnamon 
(hot), and hinojo (temperate). Cramps caused by eating too many lentils (very cold) 
may be cured by a tea made of cinnamon (hot), or cedron (hot), or by drinking 
tequila (very hot). Raw peas (cold) will produce mild cramps which usually are 
ignored or treated by eating any hot food. 

Raw mushrooms (cold) are poisonous and cause intense stomach pains which 
immediately vanish when one eats toasted garlic (hot). Toadstool poisoning (cold) 
is deadly and has no native treatment. 

Tecacaxatsa (cold) is caused by eating too much coati mundi meat (cold). This 
disease produces severe stomach pains and aching in all the joints and muscles. 
Tecacaxatsa is treated by rubbing the patient with a commercial medicine called 
aceite de 12 clases (oil of 12 classes) which is very hot. 

The disease hidropesia (temperate) is caused by the alternate drinking of water 
(cold) and pulque (hot) over a long period. The patient’s whole body swells up 
and he suffers great pain, for which there is no relief. After a year or two he dies. 
Only six persons in Tecospa, excluding children, habitually drink water. 

Hetica (hot) is a children’s disease caused by overeating or by not wearing a 
waist band. The child’s belly swells out enormously, Hetica is treated by weekly 
feeding the child a boiled frog (cold) or axolotl (cold). The complete cure takes one 
or two years. 
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Rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and bananas are not classified in the hot-cold sys- 
tem but all four are heavy and will stick painfully to a person’s stomach causing 
empacho (cold) if eaten in large amounts. Empacho is primarily a childhood 
disease and is cured by the administration of any purgative. 

Intestinal worms (cold) are flushed out of the body by special purgatives (cold) 
purchased in any drugstore in Milpa Alta. Tapeworms (cold) are flushed out by 
eating the laxative Habas de San Ignacio (cold) purchased from herbalists in Chalco. 
The flushed-out worms are burned. 

When a member of a household has measles, grippe, scarlet fever, chicken pox, 
smallpox, typhoid, or typhus, a branch of the pirul tree (hot) is stuck up at the 
doorway to warn people of the presence of a contagious disease. 

Grippe (hot) is treated by rubbing the patient with the juice of two lemons (fresh) 
mixed with the juice of two tomatoes (fresh) and a little vinegar (temperate). 

A child suffering with measles (cold) drinks borrage tea (temperate) instead of 
water for the duration of his illness. He must avoid cold foods and no chile (hot) 
must be cooked near him because this would irritate his rash. 

Scarlet fever (hot} is very dangerous because it may develop into typhus (very 
hot). If a person verbally or mentally insults the patient’s rash it will sink deep into 
his body and kill him. The treatment for scarlet fever consists of a tea made from the 
herb ichpoltsi (very fresh) or borrage (temperate) and periodic cleanings of the skin 
by brushing it with springs of pirul (hot) and bola de fuego (hot). The same treat- 
ment is given for both chicken pox and smallpox, which are cold. 

Typhoid fever (hot) and typhus (very hot) are treated alike. In both diseases the 


patient’s trunk is very hot with fever and his legs are cold. The fever in the upper 
body is reduced by rubbing the patient’s soles with lard (hot) and tobacco (hot) or 
mashed garlic (hot) in order to draw some of the trunk fever into the legs. The heat 


in the feet draws the heat from the trunk into the legs. 

Everybody knows that syphilis (hot) and gonorrhea (fresh) are contagious, but 
no one advertizes the fact that he has such a disease by putting up a pirul branch. 
When the first symptoms of these diseases appear the affected parts are rubbed 
with petroleum (hot) and then with vaseline (fresh). The patient usually goes to a 
doctor in Milpa Alta or Mexico City for treatment. 

Mumps (cold) apparently are very rare and are. not regarded as contagious. The 
only treatment is to wrap the skin of a chile tomato (fresh) around the patient's 
finger and massage his throat. 

The common cold comes from getting chilled when overheated by work. A person 
who has a cold (cold) is rubbed with alcohol (temperate) in which some camphor 
leaves (hot) or bark have been soaked. The camphor-alcohol is hot. The patient is 
well covered after the rubdown and the cold in his body leaves in the form of sweat. 
A cold may develop into a cough (cold) which is treated with a tea made from a 
blue corn tassel (temperate), a chopped-up tejocote (very hot), itamo (fresh), borrage 
(temperate), gordo lobo (temperate), and sugar (temperate). A severe cough and 
whooping cough (cold) are treated by giving the patient a broth made from boiling 
a rat (fresh) or a mouse (fresh). Should a cold develop into pneumonia (cold) the 
same treatment is continued and axaxapo leaves (very fresh) or leaves of the herb 
patlixoxoqui (very fresh) are put under the patient's armpits to draw the fever out of 
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his head into the rest of his body which is cold. A few individuals also prescribe a tea 
made of sabila (very cold) but none of my informants have faith in this treatment be- 
cause they say it would only increase the coldness of the disease. Deer blood (tem- 
perate) mixed with wine (temperate) is another popular remedy for pneumonia. 

Dolor de costado (hot) or side pains is a disease in which the patient coughs and 
spits blood. This disease is said to be caused by overwork. The patient’s back and 
rib case are rubbed with the commercial preparation called balsamo compuesto 
(temperate) and he is given a drink made of the following ingredients: ground up 
leaves of the species of nettle called atsitsicastle (fresh), a turkey egg (cold), ground- 
up melon seeds (fresh), red wine (temperate), and mescal (very hot). The resulting 
mixture is fresh. The mescal is added to prevent the remedy from being cold because 
a cold remedy would be too big a shock to the overheated lungs and the patient might 
die. This disease may be incipient tuberculosis. 

Pali (also called nexincle) is a cold disease that usually strikes children although 
some husbands get this disease when their wives are pregnant. The patient runs a 
fever but feels cold and is unable to eat. Children pick their noses, cry excessively and 
may have diarrhea. The curer can begin curing only on a Tuesday or Friday and 
must repeat the cure three days later. There are three alternative cures for pali. In 
the first cure the curer pricks the patient’s head with a piece of obsidian (hot). Using 
a wetted finger he draws a curled snake in soot (temperate) around the patient's 
navel and on the small of his back. With the piece of obsidian he then pricks the 
flesh beneath the soot drawing and other parts of the patient’s body. Each of the 
pricked areas is rubbed with pigeon’s blood (hot) although the blood of a black 
chicken (hot) may be substituted. The other two cures are identical except that gopher 
guts (hot) are used in the second cure and the herb xipiciatl (hot) is used in the 
third cure in place of the pigeon blood used in the first cure. 

Dolor de pulmones (lung pains) is a hot disease caused by overwork and charac 
terized by pains in the small of the back. Leaves of the herb called oreja de burro 
(very fresh) are warmed over a fire and then rubbed on the patient's chest and back. 
Another remedy is a tea made of boiled tejocote fruit (very hot) and gordo lobo 
leaves (temperate). 

Overwork also causes the sickness called aflojada (cold), a loosening of the joints 
accompanied by pain and severe thirst. The patient’s body is rubbed with aceite de 
12 clases (very hot). 

Headache (hot), one of the most common ailments in Tecospa, today is treated 
with aspirin (temperate). Pimples (hot) are treated with any of the sulfas (fresh), 
mercurochrome (fresh), lemon juice (fresh), or the juice squeezed from a fig leaf 
(temperate). Exposing the eyes to fire or smoke causes the eye disease chinguillosos 
(hot) which may lead to blindness. The eyes are cured by washing them in water in 
which red rose petals (fresh) have soaked for several hours. When a child eats a 
lot of salt (hot) he gets mal de loanda (hot) which produces boils on his tongue, 
lips, and mouth. This condition is relieved by rubbing the boils with butter (fresh), 
water in which malva (fresh) has been soaked, or pomegranate (temperate). A 
hangover (cold) is a common condition and its agonies are relieved by eating chile 
sauce (hot) or a piece of bull meat (hot). 

Heart attacks (cold) are caused by extreme sorrow such as that which follows a 
death in the family. A slice of raw onion (hot) is held under the patient’s nose and 
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tobacco smoke (hot) is blown in his face to relieve him. Failure to treat heart 
disease may result in death. 

A severe fright by a natural cause may lead to susto (fright) which is a cold sick- 
ness because it reieases a surplus of bile (cold) into the body. The afflicted person 
has chills and shakes which are relieved when he eats some sugar (temperate) or a 
roll (fresh) which soak up the bile. 

coraje (cold), or anger, also releases bile in the body of the angry person. A man 
usually gives vent to his anger and thus releases the bile by fighting the person with 
whom he is angry or by beating his own wife. But a woman has no way to give vent 
to her anger so coraje leads to the disease muina (cold) which is treated by drinking 
water in which a sprig of absinthe (hot) has been boiled. A more effective remedy is 
to drink a tea made of hinojo (temperate), a chayote leaf (fresh), pineapple skin 
(hot), the skin of a chile tomato (fresh), a corn tassel (fresh), and sugar (temperate). 
When a person has muina it is dangerous to eat avocado (very cold), cherimoya 
(cold), or white zapote (very cold). 

Of the illnesses caused by supernatural forces, evil eye is perhaps the most common 


children’s disease, If the person giving the evil eye is a habitual pulque drinker, the 


disease is hot, but if he is a water drinker, the disease is cold. The patient is cleaned 
with a bouquet consisting of the herbs yolochitit! (hot), pimpinilla (very fresh), 
epasote (hot), and toronjil (hot). 

A person who annoys a twin (cold) will be afflicted with xoxal (cold) which 
causes painful swellings. The twin can cure this disease by pricking the swelling with 
a kernel of dried maize (fresh) from a twin ear of corn or by biting the swelling or by 
marking a cross on it with his own saliva which is cold in contrast to a normal per- 
son’s saliva which is hot. Another alternative is for the afflicted person to catch a 
horned toad (hot) and prick the swollen area with its horns. 

Loose women and whores release cold yeyecatlcihuatl which literally means 
‘woman air’ but is called aire de basura (garbage air) in Spanish. This contaminating 
air may be carried home by any man who has relations with bad women or passes 
near them when they are engaged in sexual intercourse. A loose woman who enters 
the house also carries in this bad air. When aire de basura comes in contact with a 
young child it makes pus form in his eyes and may make him blind. The cure con- 
sists of washing his eyes in water boiled with the umbilical cord (temperate) of the 
first child of any family. 

Witchcraft can be either hot or cold. A hot witchcraft victim runs a temperature 
and has very red blood. A cold witchcraft patient has chills and his blood turns white. 
Food of the opposite temperature of the witchcraft should be eaten by the victim who 
can be cured completely only by curanderos de brujeria (witchcraft curers) in Xochi- 
milco or by “spiritualist” curers in Mexico City. Copper (hot), gold (hot), steel (hot), 
and blessed palm leaf (temperate) will protect a person from witchcraft. 

Certain dogs can bewitch a person. If one of these witch dogs is hungry and a 
person refuses to feed him the dog makes a pimple (hot) form on the victim’s tongue. 
The only cure is to rub the tongue with a tortilla (temperate) and feed it to the dog. 

The enanitos or water spirits (cold) are responsible for a number of diseases. 
They send the disease called aire de cuevas when they are offended. A curandero de 
aire must be called to treat a victim of aire de cuevas (cold). The curer may use any 
of several treatments. Ruda (hot) soaked in alcohol (temperate) may be rubbed 
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over the patient’s body to “clean” him or a bouquet consisting of bola de fuego (hot), 
pirul (hot), romero (hot), and yerba de Santa Maria (hot) may be utilized. The curer 
also may clean the body with a chicken egg (temperate) or with his curing stones 
(cold). 

Another disease sent by the enanitos is yeyecacuatsihuizth (very cold) whose symp- 
toms closely resemble those of rheumatism. The treatment for this disease is the same 
as that used for aire de cuevas. After the cleaning, mentholatum (hot) is rubbed 
over the patient’s body and he stands naked over a pot in which boils teposan (hot), 
estafiate (hot), ruda (hot), a glass of vinegar (temperate), and a jigger of alcohol 
(temperate). Both patient and pot are covered with a blanket where they remain 
until all the liquid has evaporated. Then the patient retires well covered and sweats 
the coldness of the disease out of his body. 

ronchas (cold), small reddish lumps that rise all over the body, are another pun- 
ishment sent by the enanitos. Anybody can cure this disease by rubbing the lumps 
with bola de fuego (hot). 

Through rainbows the enanitos can inflict three other diseases on mankind, If a 
person points at a rainbow, his finger will swell up with the disease called centehuati 
which is cold because it is sent by the water spirits. If a man is foolish enough to 
take off his hat, wave it at a rainbow and shout “Come over here,” the rainbow will 
pass over him and its cold aire will enter his body. This aire sickness may be cured 
with the same treatment used for aire de cuevas. The victim of either type of aire 
feels cold, shivers, aches all over his body, and may be nauseated. If a person suffering 
from rainbow aire is not treated, his urine will turn all colors of the rainbow and he 
will die. When the enanitos have a special grudge against a man they cause him to 
see a white rainbow (cold) at night and this sight produces white blotches all over 
his body. There is no cure for this disfigurement. 

espanto (cold) is fright caused by seeing the ghost of a dead man (cold). This 
disease makes the victim shake with chills and jump at the slightest noise. Espanto is 
cured by exposing the patient’s body to the fumes of romero (hot), blessed palm 
(temperate), laurel (hot), and incense (hot) or copal (hot) burning together in 
an incense burner. An alternative treatment consists of rubbing the patient with 
a black chicken (hot). The day after the treatment the patient sees a priest who 
hears his confession and administers holy communion to complete the cure. 

After a patient has recovered from any illness he should clean himself with a 
steam bath (hot) in a temazcal. The sweat bath liberates any contamination remain 
ing in the body and returns the body to its normal tone. 

Most villagers can treat the simpler animal diseases. When a work animal gets 
astusa (hot) from overwork or from staying in the sun too long his head hangs 
down and he becomes listless. The sick animal must be fed barley (fresh) soaked 
in water (cold). When a horse has eaten poisonous vegetation (cold), a small bag of 
human faeces (hot) should be hung around its neck. If horses eat dry food and do 
not drink enough liquid they get the disease called torson (cold) and swell up. The 
sick horse is forced to drink a beer (fresh) containing a raw chicken egg (temperate) 
and five match heads (hot). 

When chickens get droopy and won't eat they are suffering from heat and are 
forced to eat pieces of chile tomato (fresh). 

garrotillo (hot) in dogs results in raw throat, cough, and running nose. This 
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sickness is treated by putting a collar of lemons (fresh) and maize husks (temperate) 
around the dog’s neck. 


hiotoso (hot) gives a pig a scabby, raw skin which should be rubbed with chila- 
cayote (fresh). 

lasarino (cold) is the name of a festered and maggot-infested wound on horses, 
burros, or mules. The wound is rubbed with lime (hot), or a piece of rattlesnake 
meat (temperate) is tied over it. 

oxicuepo (cold) is a sheep disease caused by eating poisonous plants and is 
treated by rubbing the sick animal’s teeth with garlic (very hot) and making it 
drink lime water (hot). 


(CONCLUSIONS 


Although historical data on the introduction and assimilation of the Hippocratic 
system in Tecospa are lacking, some conclusions may be drawn on the cultural con- 
ditions that facilitated acceptance and ramification of this European complex by the 
Indians living in the Valley of Mexico. 

As I have pointed out above, the Hippocratic system was intimately éompatible 
with the ancient Aztecan concept of the universe ordered on a system of balancing 
opposites. This compatibility between the pre-existing Indian configuration and the 
introduced European complex undoubtedly favored the acceptance of the Hippo- 
cratic system by the Indians. The European hot-cold complex was meaningful to the 


Indians because it could be fitted into the familiar Aztecan concept of eternal war 
between heat and cold. 


It may be assumed that the Indians accepted the Hippocratic system not only be- 
cause it was compatible with their old beliefs but also because they were convinced 
of the system’s effectiveness in curing illness. The conquerors apparently made no at- 
tempt to force acceptance of their medicinal theory on the Indians, who were free to 
assimilate it as they chose. 


In the process of assimilating the Hippocratic system the Indians were eclectic. 
They did not attempt to imitate the Spaniards by taking over the new complex in- 
tact but rejected parts of it such as the wet-dry classification which evidently was not 
referable to indigenous belief. In Tecospa today wetness is significant in the hot-cold 
classification only insofar as it produces the quality of coldness, and dryness is signi 
ficant only because it indicates lack of wetness and the associated quality of coldness. 

By rejecting parts of the Hippocratic system which they considered valueless and 
assigning new meanings to the European complex the Indians created a syncretism 
which was a selective, new blending of Spanish and Indian belief. The hot-cold 
complex expanded continuously in Indian culture until in Tecospa it pervaded not 
only the field of curing but the whole concept of the universe. Ramifications of the 
hot-cold system today extend into cosmology, cosmogony, religion, magic, agricul- 
ture, arboriculture, animal husbandry, food preparation, childbirth, and death ritual. 

Daily behavior is now constantly influenced by the hot-cold concept. Take, for 
example, the daily actions of an Indian woman in Tecospa. If she feels sad in the 
morning, she puts on a red dress because red is hot and sadness is cold. She may put 
cold rattlesnake oil on her hair to cool it and so make it grow. She must not go out 
into the fresh air while she is making tortillas because the contact of the cool air on 
her hot body will make her sick. She must try to avoid walking on cold ground so 
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she will not get cracked feet. She must not serve too many cold foods for dinner 
lest she cause her family to suffer severe stomach-ache. She should not bathe more 
than once a week or she will chill her body, producing sickness. If a hail storm 
threatens the crop she must burn blessed bay leaves or palm leaves so that their hot 
quality will counteract the cold hail and drive it away. When she cannot sleep at 
night she eats raw lettuce so that its freshness will dispel her hot insomnia. 

The hot-cold system still is expanding in Tecospa to include new items borrowed 
from Mestizo culture. Movies have been classified as cold and alka-seltzer as fresh. 
Perhaps it is this dynamic capacity for expansion in the hot-cold concept that enables 
it to resist disintegration and replacement by modern medical science. 

Today, as at the time of the Conquest, the Indians of Tecospa are eclectics in re 
gard to borrowing new medical theories and practices. They have no desire to ape 
either White or Mestizo culture. They are willing to accept modern medicines such 
as aspirin and alka-seltzer which have proved to be effective home remedies, but 
they refuse to revise their fundamental theories on the causes and curing of disease. 
There are at least two obvious reasons for this acceptance and rejection pattern. First, 
it is much easier to prove the effectiveness of an aspirin tablet than to prove the ad 
vantages of a medical theory such as the theory that disease is caused by germs. In 
the second place, acceptance of aspirin does not require any revision of Indian medici 
nal theory whereas the theory that disease is caused by germs conflicts with Indian 
belief that disease is caused by supernatural beings, witches, or violations of the hot 
cold principles. 

The hot-cold complex often conditions acceptance or rejection of new medical 
procedures. Modern notions on the need for daily bathing and fresh air at night 
have been rejected because they conflict with the principles of the hot-cold system. 
But a hospital appendectomy is accepted today not only because it provides a more 
effective means of recovery than any native curing technique, but also because it is 
compatible with the hot-cold concept inasmuch as the cold appendix is removed with 
a hot steel knife. 
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BALLAD SOURCE STUDY: CHILD BALLAD 
NO. 4 AS EXEMPLAR' 


By Hotcer Oror Nycarp 


RADITIONAL ballads have interested people in many different ways, and 

this interest has variously obscured, as well as enriched, our understanding of 

ballads, One activity, certainly, the hunting of sources, has been relatively 
fruitless. We are all led by natural curiosity to wonder how this or that song origi- 
nated, and in response to this natural interest, vast amounts of energy and argument 
have been expended in efforts to trace the different ballads to their root ideas, with 
varying success. 

The question of origin may indeed not always be difficult to answer. The general 
impression is that historical ballads are, after all, history; they are songs that identify 
time, place, and person. The inference is therefore that these songs originated after the 
events they describe. By such reasoning the ballad of The Death of Queen Jane 
(Child, No. 170) originated not long after Jane Seymour gave birth to Prince Ed- 
ward in October 1537; Thomas Cromwell (No. 171) arose from events of the summer 
of 1540; Musselburgh Field (No. 172) celebrated the victory of the English over the 
Scots in the battle of 1547. With the well-known Mary Hamilton (No. 173) we are 
on less firm ground, for despite the air of historicity about the song, there is no cer- 
tainty as to the identity of the four Maries or the truth of the incident. Attempts have 
been made to underwrite the historical origin of the piece, notably by C. K. Sharpe 
and J. W. Courthope. But is the historical event necessarily the genesis of a song so 
traditional in outline and so classic in content? Is it not as conceivable that the his- 
toric event has merely reinvested a song of earlier date with new vigor through an 
adventitious historical applicability? A notorious event is able to give new life, 
another habitation and name, to the narrative which has passed current in tradition 
—much as anecdotes gravitate to the famous. Certainly some ballads are so lacking 
in circumstantial detail, so fraught with commonplace event and phrasing, that one 
must recognize the possibility that the single ballad often no better describes one his- 
torical event than another. The Scottish bride-stealing ballads may be taken as cases 
in point. 

Robin Hood, who figures large in English balladry, has been fair game for those 
who have seen history between the lines. After it had become unpopular to identify 
him as the Earl of Nottingham or as Robin Fitzooth, a more subtle historical ap- 
proach was called for. The Gomme school chose to interpret ballads as history ob- 
scured, even as anthropologists like Andrew Lang prized the ballads for their ob- 
scured anthropological record. It may be illuminating and rewarding for us to think 
that the Robin Hood songs reflect social and cultural tensions between the lowly and 
aristocratic, between the English community and the Norman master, but the idea 


1 This paper was read at the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society, in 
Tucson, December 1953. 
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remains no more than an hypothesis. Robin Hood, insecure in the annals of history 
(despite the longish entry in the Dictionary of National Biography, and despite the 
recent effort to identify our ballad hero with the Robert Hood in the Wakefield Manor 
Court Rolls), can be interpreted as no more than a comment on historical event; 
where he came from, what he was originally, and what gave the tradition such 
vitality remain as puzzles for ballad scholars. 

If the attributed historical origins of a great many historical ballads are open to 
question, then certainly the beginnings of the non-historical material in folksong are 
shrouded in far greater mystery. Yet it is noteworthy that the ballads that have re- 
ceived the greatest attention as regards source are not the historical or quasi-historical 
songs, but precisely those that have been recognized by Child, Grundtvig, and others 
as old and international, those which Child honored with an early place in his 
collection. In dealing with the most ancient of ballads and those that least reflect time 
and place, source studies have the greatest room for speculation, and for error. 

Source studies deserve scrutiny, for they reveal patterns of approach and thought 
that might well be noted for their inherent virtues or dangers. These patterns are in 
themselves a chapter in the history of ballad scholarship. By way of contribution to 
that chapter I propose to review the various attempts that have been made to explain 
away, to lay the ghosts of Lady Isabel and the Elf-knight (Child, No. 4), the ballad 
which more than any other has led scholars to exercise their learning and ingenuity 
in this direction. 

During the past century many assertions and theories of origin for Lady Isabel 
and the Elf-knight and its continental analogues have been promulgated. Some have 
been highly provincial, innocently narrow in view, rather falling into the classifica- 
tion of local antiquarian misinformation, and not deserving of the term “theory” at 
all; others have been rational and informed, even super-rational and symbolic in 
essence, partaking of a rationale beyond reason itself. The contributions have for the 
most part been made by men prominent in ballad scholarship who have all been mo- 
tivated by the same desire: to demonstrate the ballad’s antecedents, to reduce the ballad 
to its source or germinal idea. 

The narrowly provincial interpretations of the events described in the ballad need 
hardly concern us here (save for the amusement they afford in their quaintness) ; for 
they are nothing more than local custom foisted upon the song or, perhaps more 
properly, legends that the song has foisted upon the locality. Robert Chambers re- 


‘ 


ported how in Ayrshire the country people pointed to “a tall rocky eminence called 
Gamesloup, overhanging the sea,” where it is said the false Sir John “was in the 
habit of drowning his wives, and where he was finally drowned himself.” These 
people who look upon the ballad as a representation of fact “further affirm that May 
Collean was a daughter of the family of Kennedy of Colzean.”* The Scots of Ayrshire, 
not unlike ballad singers elsewhere, made the ballad vividly their own by framing 
the narrative as if the event did indeed happen “in these very parts.” 

Svend Grundtvig, in his informative Headnote to Kvindemorderen, the Danish 
form of the ballad (Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, No. 183), gave little attention to the 


question of origin, for he found the matter beyond demonstration; but he tentatively 


2). W. Walker, The True History of Robin Hood (Wakefield, 1952). : 
§ Cited in F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1 (Boston, 1882-98), 24. 
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suggested that to his mind some obscured elf song (“fordunklet Elvevise”) lay be- 
hind the narrative.* His suggestion was in great part predetermined by his belief, 
also held with reservations, that the ballad may have originated in the Scandinavian 
North, for he would read the names of the villain of the ballad as deviations from a 
Danish name. Grundtvig would have been hard put, however, to explain why this 
elf destroyed his victims, for elves in Scandinavian lore are not predatory and murder- 
ous; and Grundtvig’s critics have not missed the opportunity of raising this question.® 
The villain in the Scandinavian variants is nowhere identified as an elf; he is called 
an elf only in British variant A. 

As a possible elf story suggested itself to the Dane Grundtvig, so a possible mer 
man story suggested itself to the German Franz Bohme,° for mermen are as charac- 
teristically North German as elves are Scandinavian. Rivers and seas are a constant 
feature in the ballad, and the villain of the piece drowns his victims in the variants 
of France, England, and Poland. Child, in his first collection of ballads, following 
J. H. Dixon, had espoused this theory: “The Merman or Nix may be easily recog 
nized.” * But he quite dropped the idea for the 1882 edition after having been soundly 
twitted by Grundtvig for suggesting that the heroine escapes from the merman by 
pushing him into the sea and so bringing about his death through drowning. This 
would make the ballad a variant of the “Wise Men of Gotham” who tried to drown 
the eel. 

There is insufficient reason for giving credence to either the obscured and dis- 
torted elf-tale or the submerged merman-tale. They are both shots in the dark, and 
we remain, and probably will remain, ignorant of how far off the mark they in fact 
are. 

The association of Lady Isabel and the Elf-knight with the Bluebeard tale leads 
us to apparently firmer ground, for here we may consult the evidence and reach con- 
clusions not entirely built on faith. Goethe was the first to make the association, and a 
number of scholars have followed his example, including Ludwig Uhland, Franz 
Bohme, and Lutz Mackensen. It is not unusual to find references in German scholar- 


ship to the Blaubartlied, suggesting that the association is sound and proven. But, in 
point of fact, the association is all too readily made; the tale and ballad in all their 
multiple forms are distinct and separate in their histories, as far as the records dating 
from as far back as the mid-sixteenth century will permit us to judge. Ballad and 


tale do share a narrative idea: a man or demon murders a number of women and 
is in turn destroyed by one too clever for him. The startling thing is not, however, 
the similar narrative idea (similar only if sketched in such a summary way), but 
the complete difference of treatment and interpretation of the narrative. There appear 
to be no details in the total body of variants of either ballad or tale that would 
render possible a demonstration of relationship. Each appears sufficient unto itself 
and will reveal no affinities with the other. If the doctrine of polygenesis of a narra- 
tive idea commands respect, its adherents might well cite this ballad and tale as 
instances. 


*Svend Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 1V (Copenhagen, 1852f.), 29. 

5 See Léon Pineau, Les Vieux Chants Populaires Scandinaves, 1 (Paris, 1898), 264. 
® Ludwig Erk and Franz Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort, 1 (Leipzig, 1893-94), 150. 
7™Child, English and Scottish Ballads, 1, 195. 
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Both Franz Béhme® and Paul Kretschmer® have considered the possible relation- 
ship. The variance of their opinions is good demonstration of the difficulties in- 
volved. Bohme thought that the ballad was originally an elf-song (here he discon- 
certingly follows Grundtvig), into which had been stuffed the Bluebeard story of 
multiple murders, a story with a historical basis. Kretschmer thought that the tale 
was originally about an otherworld demon, a tale into which was stuffed the ballad 
narrative of multiple murders, a ballad with a historical basis. 

Both points of view are sheer speculation. Just as there are no discernibly valid 
reasons for arguing the precedence of one form over the other, or for admitting the 
relationship itself, for that matter, so there is no reason for believing either tale or 
ballad to be historical in its inception. Kretschmer thinks the ballad may have de- 
rived from some possible broadside account of actual murders such as were perpe- 
trated by the Frenchman Comorre in the early thirteenth century, or by the more 
notorious Breton Gilles de Laval in the early fifteenth century. The point is not very 
well taken when one considers by how much both of these gentlemen antedated the 
printing of fliegende Blatter. But more significantly, Kretschmer failed to study 
the ballad’s history closely and so recognize that it was not “einfach ein Lustmord” 
(simply a sex murder); its motifs point back to an earlier superisatural content. This 
oversight would render Kretschmer’s position less secure than Béhme’s. Bhme, who 
would give precedence to the ballad, saw the tale as a tradition possibly relating to 
Gilles de Laval, a supposition that Kretschmer flatly denied. It is to my mind reason- 
able to consider this historical attribution of source made by both Béhme and Kretsch- 
mer as akin to the naiveté of the Scottish country people with their Gamesloup. 

We move next to a study made about the time when the appearance of the copi- 
ous Handwéorterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens focused attention upon supersti- 
tions. In 1929 Friedrich Holz’® presented the theory that the germinal idea of the 
ballad was the medieval belief that maiden’s blood cured leprosy. Holz cites tales 
which illustrate the superstition (Hartmann von Aue’s Der arme Heinrich is the 
best known example), as well as cases from medical history that prove the wide 
currency of the belief and the respect with which it had on occasion been held by 
medical practitioners. But when we turn to the variants of the ballad the idea does 
not inspire us with confidence. There are streams of blood and springs of blood in 
Scandinavian and Dutch variants as well as the mevs usual streams of water. But no 
variant from these areas gives the slightest hint «. what the villain does with the 
maids, aside from hanging or burying them. No statement is made of his using their 
blood. And no indication is to be found of ill health on his part. It is perfectly true 
that the villain seems motiveless in the older tradition (gold and robbery are a latter- 
day tradition in the ballad), but that is no reason for attributing to him the motive 
that Holz suggests. Only one single variant in the entire tradition of the song fur- 
nishes him support for his idea, a variant from Switzerland clearly removed from 
the center of the tradition. In this variant the knight promises to teach the maid the 
“Baderliedli” if she will come away with him. Holz interprets this song as a refer- 
ence to a particular healing bath: “gemeint ist hier das Schongauerbad am Linden- 


8 Erk and Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort, 1, 148-149. 

®*Paul Kretschmer, “Das Miarchen von Blaubart,” Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, XXXI (1901), 62-70. 

10 Friedrich Holz, Das Madchenriuberballade (Heidelberg, 1929), pp. 86-102. 
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berge.”" His case is bolstered by the fact that this ballad from Aargau in Switzer- 
land has a parallel folktale from the same district, a tale in which leprosy is cured 
by baths in the blood of maidens. Linking the entire European tradition of Lady 
Isabel and the Elf-knight with this superstition on the basis of the single folktale and 
variant is questionable method. The chain of causation moves in the opposite direc- 
tion: a well known and much sung ballad, having reached the district of Aargau, has 
probably submitted to the influence of a local tradition. The song has been main- 
tained in tradition over all Europe for centuries without the awareness on the part of 
singers of such a reasonable motive for what is, after all, an other than human villain. 
Holz’ demonstration of origin is a forced argument. 

The solar mythologists have had fair game with Lady Isabel and the Elf-knight, 
with Léon Pineau’? as spokesman. By a process of fabulous analogizing he identified 
the hero as the spirit of shadows, death, night, and winter, finally overcome by the 
warmth of summer. The murdered maids thus represent months of the year. Re- 
frains from Scotland and Denmark are cited as final proof of the ur-meaning of the 
song: Scottish variant A has the refrain, “Aye as the gowans grow gay, / The first 
morning in May;” and Danish variant A, “Men linden groer.” Such refrains are, of 
course, the most common of commonplaces in balladry and have less to do with 
the narratives they accompany than with the tunes. Andreas Heusler has fittingly 
pointed out that Pineau went so far as to date the Scandinavian ballads of magic and 
the supernatural much earlier than the Eddic poetry.’* The solar mythologists of the 
school of Max Miiller have long since been laughed out of court with their poetic 
subjugation to their simple formula of all imaginative creations that seem to stand 
outside history. I have no interest in belaboring a dead issue; I have touched upon 
Pineau’s interpretation of the ballad only because it forcibly illustrates a common 
denominator among the source attributions, the tendency to write the ballad’s early 
history not on its own terms but on terms dictated by something else. 

Another theory of inception, not unlike Pineau’s adventures of a soul among the 
masterpieces of folk poetry, is Paul de Keyser’s’* psychoanalytic interpretation of the 
morphology of the ballad. Unmindful of the fact of change in ballads as they pass 
through tradition, and oblivious of the national variants outside his native Holland, 
de Keyser points out how in the usual Dutch ballad, the brother of the maid (in a 
passage of incremental repetition—itself a commonplace passage) gives his sister 
permission to follow Halewijn, the villain, provided she remain chaste. According to 
de Keyser, Halewijn is, in the singer’s subconscious mind, the brother of the maid. 
The beheading of Halewijn by the maid is then interpreted as punishment by castra- 
tion arising from the suppressed desires of the singer. The ballad is an expression of 
unconscious drives of sibling incest on the part of those who have given the song its 
narrative shape. 

De Keyser’s interpretation is not without its interest, and the reinterpretation of 
the events of the human scene by sexual symbol may not be without value, but does 


11 Holz, Das Mddchenriuberballade, p. 94. 

12 Pineau, Les Vieux Chants, I. 

18 Andreas Heusler, “Uber die Balladendichtung des Spatmittelalters namentlich im skandi- 
navischen Norden,” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, X (1922), 19. 

14 Paul de Keyser, “Het Lied van Halewijn. Een psycho-analytisch Onderzoek,” Nederlandsch 


Tijdschrift voor Volkskunde, XXVII (1922), 165-174. 
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it in fact tell us what we wish to know about the origin of Lady Isabel and the Elf- 
knight? We must be prepared to rewrite the psychological correlatives with every 
major change that the ballad has undergone in its transmission. We cannot, for in- 
stance, be certain that the brother played a part in the ballad in its earliest form. 
Apart from the Dutch variants, the brother enters the ballad only in a minor tra- 
dition in Germany, and then quite differently, as the protector of the maid at the 
close of the narrative. One is also forced to observe that a psychological interpretation 
such as de Keyser’s does not distinguish the song under consideration from a num- 
ber of other songs that might be reduced to the same drives. The Cruel Brother 
(No. 11) is undoubtedly read by many as an exhibition of sibling love; psychological 
explication makes good sense of the ballad story. But the psychological analogizing 
of Halewijn by de Keyser does not enrich and support our understanding in the 
same way. 

It must be admitted, of course, that de Keyser is not seeking the same kind of 
root that the literalists are attempting to find. De Keyser cannot help us determine 
an early from a late form of the same narrative, but that is precisely what a source 
study must do. In defense of the literalist it must be remembered that whoever first 
fashioned the ballad, despite his troubles and joys, confused Halewijn no more with 
the brother than with winter. To say that he did so unwittingly is to undertake a 
proof hardly feasible within the limitations of the pragmatic foundations of the 
psychoanalytic science. 

These then are a goodly number of attempts to disclose the possible beginnings of 
one ballad. Their very number and the fundamental disagreements among them 
bring home to us the difficulty of the task. There is clearly room for more hypotheses, 
for none of the half-dozen so far reviewed has been widely accepted. But where so 
many have failed, there seems as little hope of success as in the turning of the sands 
of Egypt for the tomb of Sanakht. 

We have not in fact finished the review of source hypotheses for Lady Isabel and 
the Elf-knight; one remains, which will occupy our attention at greater length if 
only because it has gained credence among scholars by its deceptive plausibility. 

I call Sophus Bugge’s’® source theory deceptively plausible, for it makes its appeal 
to one’s reason, is supported by a show of linguistic techniques, and is the address of 
a scholar to his problem, What is more, Bugge’s conclusion has been accepted with- 
out questioning by George Doncieux, Knut Liestgl, W. J. Entwistle, and Marius 
Barbeau, to name a few. 

Bugge argued as long ago as 1879 that Lady Isabel and the Elf-knight is derived 
from the Book of Judith in the Apocrypha, that heroine and villain are Judith and 
Holofernes. Child presents Bugge’s argument very fairly in his Headnote to the 
ballad, without comment, although he did have misgivings. The forcefulness of 
Bugge’s argument resides in the wealth of minute points he offers for the reader’s 
consideration. In our bid for scepticism we shall consider the nature of the minutiae, 
the premises of his argument, and its mainstays. 

Phrased in a general way the two narratives have a likeness: a man who stands in 
enmity to a woman is killed by her, and her method of killing him is by decapitation. 
But there are some major differences too: Holofernes does not intend to deprive 


18 Sophus Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” Det Philologisk-historiske 
Samfunds Mindeskrift, 1854-1879 (Copenhagen, 1879), pp. 75-92. 
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Judith of her life, nor has he indulged in a series of murders. This multiple murder 
motif is the very heart of the ballad narrative, for it appears in all variants from all 
countries. It is difficult to conceive of the series of murders as absent from the ballad 
at its beginning. And Bugge would be hard put to explain how the supernatural 
element entered the ballad if the original was indeed a redaction of the Apocryphal 
tale. 

Analysis of Bugge’s argument reveals that it rests upon a number of assumptions 
that rather beg the question. He assumed, first, that any small detail in any of the 
many widespread variants from Iceland to Italy was “original” if it was in any way 
suggestive of a parallel with the Judith story.’"® He assumed, second, that an early 
German poem about Judith, another source of the ballad maker, is corrupt in its 
phrasing so that it differs from the ballad in the one significant instance in which 
the ballad shows a supposed direct borrowing from the poem. He assumed, third, 
that the ballad maker, in writing his ballad after the Vulgate account of Judith and 
Holofernes, misread and misinterpreted the Latin in such ways as account for 
particular details to be found in certain scattered variants of the ballad. He assumed, 
fourth, that the earliest form of the ballad, the original, differed greatly from the 
extant forms. This assumption looks innocent enough; we take the statement to be 
a truism. And yet a comparison of the national forms of the song during the last 
400 years reveals an overall correspondence and consistency that do not permit us to 
think that prior to the mid-sixteenth century vast changes were being worked in the 
narrative outline. Fifth, he stretched the concept of parallels and echoes beyond the 
point permitted a careful student and one less enamored of the argument. And sixth 
and finally, he assumed that the name Holofernes is the root name from which the 
various names of the villain have arisen. 

Let us look more closely at the arguments themselves. The High German poem 
from c.1200, which follows the Vulgate in its outline and major details, has a pair 
of lines that read: du zdhiz wiblichi / ut slabranihichi." The lines are part of the 
angel’s advice to Judith about dispatching Holofernes; they have been variously 
emended by editors, for they do not make good sense. Bugge translates these words 
as, “You draw it in a womanly fashion and strike. .. .”'* In one Danish variant we 
meet the lines: Saa qwindelig hun det suerd uddrog, / saa mandelig hun til hannem 
hug. These lines from Danish D are a commonplace in Danish balladry, a fact that 
Bugge does admit. But nevertheless he thinks a relationship with the old German 
poem is sufficiently clear to permit his making an editorial change in the text of the 
poem, thereby bringing it into conformity with the Scandinavian commonplace. He 
alters the poem to read, on the basis of what is in the Danish ballad: sd zéhiz 
wiblichi / undi sluoc mannlichi.”” His procedure is a clear begging of the question; 
he has not demonstrated a similarity between poem and ballad, but has instead made 
one. 


1®In his own words: “Efter disse Bemaerkninger skal jeg gjennemgaa Balladen, som den 
foreligger i de mangfoldige skriftende Former, for at paavise Forbindelser med Fortaellingen 
om Judith og Holofernes” (p. 81). 

‘7 Karl Miillenhoff and W. Scherer, Denkmdler deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem VIII-XII 
Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1892), p. 141. 

1® Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 87. 

1° Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 87. Bugge’s emendation does not 
agree with any suggested by various editors of the poem. See Millenhoff and Scherer, Denkmdaler 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa, p. 141. 
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Bugge disarmingly suggests that some of the parallels he presents may be acci- 
dental agreements, but only after he has completed a lengthy barrage of citations 
that do not convince the reader. He does not recognize ballad commonplaces as such, 
but cites them as illustrations of how the ballad and the Apocryphal tale (also not 
devoid of traditional commonplaces) are related. In some Low German and Danish 
variants the principals ride for three days and three nights. The statement occurs in 
a great many ballads as a standard folksong description of a long ride. What is more, 
Grundtvig points out that the statement in the Danish variants has entered the 
ballad from Den farlige Jomfru (DgF, No. 184); the nature of commonplaces is that 
they do wander. The figure three bears no singular significance in balladry, for most 
multiple things tend to three. Yet Bugge finds the three day ride revealing, for did 
not Judith kill Holofernes on her fourth day at his camp? *° 

Bugge disregards the changes incurred by traditional dissemination in the ballad. 
He draws his catalogue of parallels from any variant that suits his purpose. With 
him all motifs in the ballad are original which seem to echo the Judith story, and all 
other motifs are later interpolations and changes. In certain English variants the 
knight comes from the North; so must we infer that Holofernes did (Book of Judith, 
16:5) ?** The trait in the ballad is so distinctly confined to England (in a tradition 
that came from France, without mention of “North”) that one can only assume that 
the North of the Outlandish Knight and the Assyria of Holofernes have nothing to 
do with one another. The same thing must be said of May Collin’s (variant D) 
leaving her home at night, and Judith’s doing the same thing.”* Holofernes’ armies 
are to be seen as metamorphosed into the brothers, sisters, and followers of the 
villain found in certain variants.** Surely such an interpretation takes advantage of 
the most fortuitous details. The Scandinavian picture of a wonderland to which 
the false knight will take the maiden and his offer in the English ballad of castles 
over which she shall rule as lady are cited as correspondences for Holofernes’ promise 
to Judith that she shall be great in the house of Nebuchadnezzar and her name shall 
be known in all the land (11:21).** But such offers of attractive bait are to be met 
with in any story in which a seduction or artful vanquishment of a woman by a man 
is attempted. In the Danish ballad the heroine binds the murderer’s hands and feet; 
Bugge points out that in the German poem Judith’s handmaid stands by to restrain 
Holofernes if he should awake while she is preparing to take his life.*° The passages 
are hardly correspondences. The closing stanza of the Icelandic ballad, in which the 
heroine is described as retiring to a nunnery, is a Scandinavian commonplace, not 
original with this ballad; Bugge believes the stanza to be an echo of Judith’s living 
out the rest of her days as a chaste widow.*® One lone Swedish variant gives the 
villain sisters who cry out when they find him dead; this suggests to Bugge the 
lamentation of Holofernes’ lieutenants.** In one English variant (D), the maid and 
her parents journey to the seashore to behold the body of the murderer; Judith and 

20 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” pp. 84-85. 

21 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 82. 

22 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 84. 

28 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 83. 

*4 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 83. 

25 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 87. 


26 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. &9. 
27 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. go. 
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the Jews journey to find the body of Holofernes after their victory at arms.** Clearly 
such “parallels” do not convince. Bugge, searching about among the vast number of 
variants of the ballad that were available to him, has made a case by pointing out 
every fortuitous resemblance that a rich ballad tradition through the vagaries of oral 
transmission could provide. His method was not to sort out in the first place those 
things that could clearly be argued as original or old in the ballad’s tradition. To 
him, that which seemed closest to the Apocrypha was original. 

But now for the ballad maker’s misreading of the Vulgate text. At no point is 
the phrasing of the ballad like that of the Book of Judith. The words of the one ap 
proach the words of the other most closely in the instances where the words do not 
mean the same thing. In the Scandinavian ballad the villain lifts the maid upon his 
horse and they ride away. Bugge suggests that this lifting is an echo of the verb 
“elevaverunt” in the description of Holofernes’ men carrying Judith into his tent 
(10:20).*” He does not mention that lifting the maid upon the horse behind the 
rider is a commonplace in Scandinavian balladry. In the Dutch ballad the maid blew 
the horn like a man; Bugge compares this with “cum audissent viri vocem ejus” 
(13:14), believing that the ballad maker read “viri” as being in the genitive case.*” 
Bugge believes that the couplet from a High German variant, “Der Ulinger hat eill 
junkfrawen gehangen, / Die zwolft hat er gefangen,” is a rendering of “Dixit se 
incessurum fines meos et juvenes meos occisurum gladio, infantes meos dare in 
praedam, et virgines in captivitatem” (16:6).*' Bugge believes further (although he 
admits the idea is daring) that a High German form of the ballad in which the 
murderer is bound and himself hanged may stem from a misreading of the Vulgate 
“accessit ad columnam, quae erat ad caput lectuli ejus, et pugionem ejus, qui in ea 
ligatus pendebat, exsolvit” (13:8). He believes the misreading took place by a mis 
placement of modifier, as in “She loosened the knife, which belonged to him, that 
hung on supports.”** It is inconceivable how such an echo of the Vulgate (if we 
were to admit it as one) could remain intact through oral transmission of the ballad 
into Southern Germany and reveal itself in one isolated variant that is not in the 


usual stream of the tradition. These are instances of the ingeniously drawn parallels 
between ballad and source. 


In the Apocryphal story an angel visits Judith to give her advice as to how to 
dispatch Holofernes. Bugge finds traces of the angel in two places in the tradition 
of the ballad: first, in the form of the white dove that warns the maid in the High 
German ballad that she is going to be killed, and second, in his reconstruction of 
the refrains of the Scandinavian variants. As others have pointed out, the talking 
dove is a commonplace in German ballad lore and folktales, and is, as best one can 
determine, a late entry into the tradition of the ballad. Bugge’s reconstruction of the 
refrain is the epitome of ingenious argument. As he expends an entire page in the 
demonstration,” and as it is his closing point, we shall examine it here. Danish A 
has as its Indstev (refrain following the first narrative line of a stanza) the following: 


28 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 89 
2° Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 84. 
8° Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 88. 
31 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 85. 

82 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 88n. 
*8 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Histcrie,” p. g2. 
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“Men lienden groer,” or, less frequently, “Men leinenn grodt.” Danish B has the fuller 
“Se Vindelraad til edele Herre din!” Danish C has an Indstev much like Danish B, in 
which both the gentleman’s and lady’s names are mentioned: “Se Hollemen ind til 
Vendelraad!” Because Danish A has the same Efterstev (refrain following the second 
and last line of narrative text in the stanza) as has Danish C, Bugge believes that the 
Indstev of A should therefore be the same as that of C. “Men leinenn grodt” (the less 
usual form) is to his ear and understanding a corruption of the name of the maid as it is 
found in Danish B and C, Vindelraad, Vendelraad. He believes that “leinenn” in 
the Indstev represents the name of the maid, which originally must have been Lenel, 
Lennel, or Linnel. The “raad” (which “grodt” in A suggests to him) was in his 
view not part of the original name. Lenel or Linnel is, like Linnich of a Low German 
variant, the diminutive of the name Helena to be found in one German variant. 
And so Bugge reconstructs the Indstev for Danish A to read: “Se, Lennel, raad til 
Hollevern aedele Herre din!” The Indstev in this form is then interpreted by Bugge 
as an admonition on the part of the angel to the heroine that she should bear a 
weapon against the villain. The phrase “raad til” is not as specific as Bugge would 
have it; the import of Bugge’s refrain might be, “Be advised regarding Hollevern 
your noble lord.” In terms of other Scandinavian ballads it would be very strange if 
the refrain were as explicitly a part of the action of the ballad as Bugge would make 
it. The B and C refrains are commonplaces that suggest the dance motions that once 
accompanied the singing of the Danish ballads. The A refrain as it appears in the 
Karen Brahe MS of c.1550 is understandable as a commonplace statement about the 
natural scene, much like the Scottish “Aye as the gowans grow gay.” 

But the reader will wonder how the name Hollevern entered the reconstructed 
refrain. Bugge put it there. For he argues that the mainstay of his source attribution 
is that the villain’s various names seem to have arisen from Hollevern, a name 
palpably suggestive of Holofernes. 

In early Scandinavian variants we meet such strikingly Germanic names as 
Oldemor, Olmor, Romor, Hollemen, Ulver, Alemarken, Rulleman, etc. The names 
in German variants are not unlike these: Ulinger, Ulrich, Adelger, Alleger, Hel- 
singer, Halsemann, Olingen, Olbert, etc. Bugge thought that there was some obscured 
but ascertainable original form behind the series. He disagreed with Grundtvig’s choice 
of Oldemor. He decided that the original name must have been Hollevern, Holevern, 
or Olevern. He explains that even before he had any thought about the source of the 
ballad’s theme, he had arrived at the decision, from a comparison of the names, that 
the root form was (H)ol(l)evern, although, as he admits, it appears nowhere un- 
** A counting of the fre- 
quencies of the successive phonemes that make up the twenty-one names Bugge had 
at his disposal gives us a choice among the following names: Olemor, Ulemor, Oleger, 
Uleger. Bugge suggests that an original v had given way to m, g, and 4, an idea 
that is hard to accept without good reason. The v sound, which he argues for, appears 
in but three names, Ulver, Halewijn, and the English Elf (a questionable member 


altered, “skjgnt dette ingensteds uforandret foreligger.” 


in this company). None of the names end in double consonants as does his recon- 


structed name. The mainstay of his argument, as he calls the name derivation, is 
very insecure. , 
Bugge admits that the extant ballad is much different from his postulated origi- 


54 Bugge, “Bidrag til Nordiske balladedigtnings Historie,” p. 79. 
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nal, that the ballad is but a wild shoot of the Judith story. But in making his case 
he has asked us to dismiss all our native caution and to stretch our credulity beyond 
reason. Andrew Lang’s response was: “If so, the legend is diablement changé en 
route.” 

In Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s collection of Dutch ballads, which Bugge had to 
hand, appeared a nineteenth century broadside variant of Halewijn® 
Fallersleben cites as an example of the depths to which the folk poetry of the 
Netherlands has fallen. A third line has been fashioned for every stanza, usually by 


that von 


merely varying the substance of the second line. Two of the stanzas read: 


34. Ik heb van ’t leven hem beroofd, 
in mynen schoot heb ik zyn hoofd; 
hy is als Holofernes, my gelooft. 


. Zy reed dan voord als Judith wys, 
zoo recht nae haer vaders paleys, 
daer zy wierd ingehaeld met eer en prys. 


The vague similarity of the story of Halewijn and the Judith-Holofernes narrative 
had not escaped notice before Bugge. This mention of the two principals from the 
story in the Apocrypha lends no support to Bugge’s theory (he strangely makes no 
mention of this particular variant), for the names are clearly a late addition to the 
ballad. The names are both introduced in unballad-like similes and as part of a line 
filling process. Is it beyond the realm of probability that Bugge took his cue from this 
variant ? 

We have now come to the end of a lengthy list of source studies for Lady Isabel 
and the Elf-knight. This ballad has been most richly endowed with sources, none of 
which can safely be accepted as valid, even though each is heralded by its author as a 
certitude. We may learn from the experience of others that the certitude is not with 


the findings, but with the preconceptions and determination brought to the problem. 


It has become apparent in the course of this paper that all the attributions of source 
considered have been fathered by world views, Zeitgeist, climates of opinion, atti 
tudes, partialities, rather than by the evidence that the subject itself, the ballad, 
affords. The difficulty is undoubtedly in the paucity of information that the ballad 
does afford. But the facts and inferences that we may read in the variants of the 
ballad do provide strong grounds for doubting each suggested source. It would be 
singularly wrong-headed to neglect what the ballad record can offer as a guide and 
restraint. We are left with a handful of improbable impossibilities as to the source of 
the ballad. And for these we may well be thankful, for their authors have trod the 
sands of surmise and have taught us how to avoid them, if we will but learn by 
example. 

It is true that Bugge’s argument, in its devious ingenuity in holding to the text, 
bears no outward mark of fashion, but nevertheless his position was much prede- 
termined by other habits of thought. His addiction to Biblical parallels was noted by 
his Scandinavian colleagues. Grundtvig made a decidedly questioning appraisal of 
Sugge’s theory in an addition to a letter to Child dated 29 January 1880, Child's reply 


85 Hoffman von Fallersleben, Horae Belgicae 11. Niederldndische Volkslieder, 2nd ed. (Han- 
nover, 1856), pp. 43-46. 
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gives a much clearer view of his judgment of Bugge than does the Headnote to Lady 
Isabel, which was written two years later :** 


The very important article of Sophus Bugge, I have not had time to consider, but 
should imagine that it was a corollary to his other theories which are now making such a 
stir. He will expect a Bible story in many a ballad, I dare say, and such suggestions being 
infectious, and not to be demonstrably refuted, many minds will be ready to follow him to 
any length.*? 


When Léon Pineau presented his theory of origin, he had this to say of Bugge: 
“Nous ne croyons pas qu’il se trouve encore quelqu’un pour défendre cette théorie.”** 
But his countryman, George Doncieux, defended the theory six years after Pineau’s 
words appeared in print. A number of scholars have accepted Bugge’s demonstration 
(possibly for lack of a better theory); the late W. J. Entwistle on six different oc- 
casions in his European Balladry identifies the source of Halewijn as the Book of 
Judith, and the identification has spread to other general accounts of balladry as well 
as to specific accounts of this ballad. A certain scepticism is a salutary thing in these 
matters, on the part of investigators and their readers alike. 

It may be gratifying for us to know that some ballads do have identifiable 
sources. That Lady Isabel is so unattached, as it were, should not disturb us, for the 
ballad is still with us in all its multifarious variety. We still have the adventure of 
Lady Isabel with an elf-knight as full of mystery as ever. 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


86 In his Headnote, he describes Bugge’s argument as an “entirely novel and somewhat startling 
hypothesis” (Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 51). 

87 Letter dated 21 March 1880, cited in S. B.: Hustvedt, Ballad Books and Ballad Men (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1930), Appendix A, “The Grundtvig-Child Correspondence,” p. 286. 

§® Pineau, Les Vieux Chants, 1, 263. 





KUANYAMA AMBO MAGIC’ 


By Epwin M. Logs 


2. KuanyaMa Doctors 


1. Kuanyama disease concept. According to Clements, primitive people the world 

over have as many as five different concepts of disease.? These are all found | 

* among the Kuanyama. First, there is the concept of object intrusion. The object 

must be sucked out by a sucking doctor. Second, disease may be caused by a breach of 

taboo. A disease of this nature may be cured by sacrifice, and possibly by confession. 

Third, disease may be caused by the intrusion of a spirit, or ghost. Forth, disease may 

be caused by soul loss. Fifth, a sorcerer may make a person sick by performing black 
magic on his exuviae. 

According to Kuanyama belief, a witch may shoot a small magical arrow or some 
other object into his victim. A person may become sick through the breach of a taboo: 
¢.g., a man is thought to get gonorrhoea from intercourse with a menstruating woman. 
Confession, except for witches, is rare. However, if a man wears an amulet and still is 
wounded, he must confess a breach of taboo. Spirit intrusion is thought to cause in- 
sanity and necessitate exorcism. Soul loss is believed due to witchcraft. The soul of 
the witch is said to “eat” the liver (the soul) of the victim. Sorcery is handled by the 
magician of black magic who either obtains the exuviae of his victim or places 
“poisons” in his kraal. While the doctors always assign supernatural causes to a sick- 
ness, they also give medicines. Some of the herbs used have beneficial affects. 

2.2. The nature and appearance of Kuanyama doctors. The two professions among 
the Kuanyama are blacksmiths and doctors. The blacksmiths tend to be overly male; 
the doctors (mostly men) tend to be overly female, and carry the baskets of women. 
Contact with homosexuals is part of their initiation. While neither of the two profes- 
sions formerly engaged in war, the blacksmiths are notoriously strong men, but not 
necessarily over-intelligent; the doctors seek their living in cunning and not in 
strength. 

The criterion for judging whether a certain occupation is a profession or not 
among the Ambo is decided upon by the presence or absence of initiation. Certain 
women make pottery; others do not, but there is no initiation. Certain men spent 
most of their time hunting for the king, but there were no professional hunters 


because these men had no initiation. After people were initiated into professions they 
wore the insignia of their office: just as the king after his coronation had his throne, 
his scepter, and his crown-hat, so did the blacksmiths and the doctors have their 
white bead necklaces. Magicians and witches also were initiated by the doctors; magi- 
cians wore amulets to give them power, but witches (who certainly were non-existent) 


1 For Section 1 see ] AF, LXVII (1955), 35-50; Sections 3, 4, and 5 will appear later in this volume. 
2F. E. Clements, Primitive Concepts of Disease, Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Archaeology and 
Ethnology, XXXII:2 (Berkeley, 1932). 
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naturally carried no insignia. Magicians and witches were not classified as pro- 
fessionals.® 

The general name for a native doctor is ondudu (pl. endudu). Certain of the 
specialists, however, have added titles. There are at least eight specialists. First of all, 
there is the mere herbalist who is not inspired by the spirits and who has no special 
standing in the community. All of the homosexuals (esenge, pl. omasenge) carry 
herb baskets and may give medicines. Then there is the midwife (ostmbada, pl. 
oimbada) who also performs abortions. There is also a female doctor who comes 
first to a sick person and diagnoses. 

The higher grade doctors wear the insignia of office and are believed to be inspired 
by the spirits. These doctors in general are called witch doctors (omujanekedi, pl. 
ovajanekedi). All witch doctors are able to use the magical knife in detecting witches, 
but there are specialists among them. Certain witch doctors specialize in detecting 
thieves and finding lost articles. Other male witch doctors called ovapatululi (sing. 
omupatululi), or “openers,” clean out kraals, i.e. remove “poisons” from kraals. The 
snake doctor (omufipi, pl. ovafipi), sometimes called ondudu jo majoka, must suck 
out snake wounds. He also is the man who applies poison to arrows. Finally, there is 
the highest doctor of all, the omupuliki (pl. ovapuliki). The word means ‘teacher of 
magic.’ This is the doctor who makes amulets and is the initiator of doctors and 
magicians. 

Only the witch doctors are possessed by ancestral ghosts, and only they can 
prophesy. The prophecy is believed to come from the ghost inside the doctor. 

The Kuanyama witch doctor formerly wore special attire. On his forehead he 
wore a whelk shell (ombaba) as a charm. On both sides of this shell were needles 
(onghumbo, pl. enghumbo) similar to those used in sewing coiled baskets. He also 
wore a necklace of white beads, and skin cross-belts on his shoulders. He placed rings 
or skins on his arms. His clothing consisted of a goat skin skirt with cowry ornaments. 

The witch doctor, as well as the ordinary doctor, carried special paraphernalia. 
He did not use a bow and arrows, but when visiting he carried his herb basket 
(onghinda, p\. enghinda). When walking he carried an ordinary stick, and not a 
knob-kerrie stick. When visiting, the doctor also took with him a little axe for cutting 
herbs. When an ox was killed as payment for a cure, the doctor also used this axe to 
chop off a little of the meat for sacrifice. 

Actually, doctors were not regarded as either male or female, but as belonging to 
an intermediate sex. This is shown by the dress they wore, and by the fact that they 
carried no weapons. 


Regarding the social position of doctors, Estermann writes of Kuanyama doctors: 


The influence of the endudu is still enormous among all the Ambo. They are the supreme 
rampart of Bantu custom, The medicine-man is at the same time sacrificier, seer, and curer. 

The doctors are not a cast or a secret society, but their profession does give them a 
certain mysterious superiority. The profession is lucrative, but the doctors also keep cattle, 
and their wives engage in agriculture. 


® Estermann recently has shown that Ambo professionals not only must be initiated, but that 
they also inherit the spirit of an ancestor who followed the same profession while on earth. Thus 
a blacksmith is possessed by the spirit of an ancestral blacksmith, a magician by an ancestral 
magician. A homosexual (esenge) is a man who is possessed by the spirit of a woman. Refusal 
to accept a professional calling means death (C. Estermann, “Culte des esprits et magie chez 
les Bantous du sud-ouest de |l’'Angola,” Anthropos, XLIX [1954], 8, 15). 
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Specialists among them obtain good results. The great majority act in good faith— 
Ténjes also found this out. They fill a sacred profession, demanded by the spirits. But 
there also are impostors among them.* 


Two other missionaries, Brincker and Warneck, speak in less glowing terms 
about the native doctors. Brincker states: 


The endudu carry out their profession as a business, which they first must learn, and 
which also requires some medical knowledge, including diagnoses and methods of curing. 
The medicine-men also must be sympathetic and soothing to their patients. But they 
chiefly use fraud and hocus-pocus. For example, the doctors suck snakes, squirrels, beans, 
and kernels of fruit from the bodies of their patients; they claim these have been inserted 
by evil-minded people.5 


Warneck, who never was in Africa, but who writes from a compilation of mis- 
sionary letters, says: 


The doctors have all kinds of deceitful practices. They believe, for example, that there 
is a cockroach or lizard in the pained portion of the body. So the doctor puts a horn to the 
place and sucks. He brings out the animal which was concealed in the horn. 

One doctor may order his patient to eat elephant dung; the next with a frightened 
voice will declare that the patient has an ant hill in his head and that he cannot be cured 
until he has paid three oxen.® 


The Ambo doctor apparently is never accused of witchcraft or poisoning, nor is 
he killed if his patient dies. Brincker says that after the sacrificial ceremony (the 


okufijauila), if the sick man does not recover, the doctor usually disappears from the 
community for the time being.’ The informant Moses states that another and better 
doctor is summoned by the family. 

2.2. Doctor's initiation. Estermann has written on the initiation of the medicine- 
man,” and I have already published a translation of his material.” Since that time, on 
our second trip to Ovamboland, I have received a more complete account from the 
medicine-man Moses and other informants. 

The classification of medicine-men as given by Moses is as follows: 1. The lowest 
grade doctors simply are shown herbs and how to use them. Midwives belong to this 
class. 2. The next grade comprises the witch doctors. These doctors must go through a 
homosexual experience. They are possessed by ancestral ghosts. 3. The third grade of 
doctors, who are male, go through all the initiations of the first two grades, and must 
also pass through the hide of a cattle, or wear cattle skin around their heads. These 
doctors are called in to offer sacrifice to the ancestral ghosts. These doctors also detect 
thieves and find hidden objects. 4. The fourth and highest grade of doctors are the 
amulet makers. These are always male. The doctors who led war expeditions as non- 
combatants (the endjat) belong to this highest order of doctors. The initiation of this 


*C. Estermann, “La twibu Kuanyama en face de la civilisation européene,” Africa (1934), 
435-440. 

* P. Brincker, Unsere Ovambo-Mission (Barman, 1900), p- 42. 

J. Warneck, “Studien zur Religion der Ovambo,” Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift (1910), 
Pp 320. 

? Brincker, Unsere Ovambo-Mission, p. 46. 

* Estermann, “La tribu Kuanyama,” p. 438. 

*E. M. Loeb, “Transition Rites of the Kuanyama Ambo,” African Studies (1948), 77-78 
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order was not described. Probably ritual cannibalism was part of the initiation, as in 
the case of the endjai. The fourth grade doctors made charms and amulets, led war 
expeditions, cured, and initiated neophyte doctors. 

So far as curing was concerned, there is no real hierarchy of doctors. Within the 
last three grades some of the endudu have big reputations, and others poor reputations. 
It all depends on how successful a doctor is in his cures. 

It is said that if a man wishes to become a witch doctor he should first poison his 
mother, father, or brother, or else some close clan mate. This, it is claimed, is some- 
times done even today. So when a person is about to embark on the medical profes- 
sion his relatives stay away from him. 

The following symptoms indicate that a person should become a witch doctor: 
1. after a sickness the person wishes to become a doctor; 2. wherever he is, the person 
seems to be collecting herbs; 3. automatically the person knows the property of herbs; 
4. while the person is sick, he keeps rubbing his hands as if he were finding witches; 
5. the voice of a dead person comes from within the novice. 

The novice doctor is first attacked by a sickness. The usual sickness is a shaking of 
the entire body (i.c., chills and fever). The sickness lasts for a month or two. A doctor 
comes and feels all over the patient; he also questions him. He asks whether any 
members of his clan have recently died, and whether doctoring runs in either side 


of his family. The doctor also questions the person about his dreams, and whether 


he has seen a dead ancestor in his sleep. If the mother was a doctor, and she recently 


had died, the patient is questioned as to whether he had touched her medicine-basket. 

Finally, if the sick person does not improve under the regular system of herbs, 
sucking for pains, and sacrifice, a master ondudu is summoned. The master ondudu, 
if he wishes the patient to become a doctor, discovers the “true reason” for the sick- 
ness: the patient is possessed with the spirit of a dead ondudu, and the spirit will not 
leave the body in peace unless the invalid undergoes a regular initiation and consents 
to take up the doctoring profession. 

The first thing that the neophyte must do is to collect presents consisting of live 
stock for his instructor. Let us assume that the neophyte is poor, or is not wanted in 
the higher grades of the profession. In either of these cases he will be able to go only 
through the first stage of instruction. 

In this case the neophyte goes at once to the kraal of his instructor and is taken 
into the doctor’s private room (the onemba). The kraal itself is said to be like a 
hospital; it is full of patients. The doctor has all kinds of herbs in his private room 
and he shows the novice how to use these on the patients. The novice also is shown 
methods of diagnosing (okunjanekela ‘finding out’). These methods include rub- 
bing the palms with ashes and peering intently into them, and the use of the hot knife. 

In this short course of medicine, the master doctor cures the novice of possession 
in the following manner. The instructor gets some porridge and puts herbs and a 
sinew string in it. The neophyte swallows the porridge keeping one end of the string 
out of his mouth. After a short interval he pulls the string, thus inducing vomiting. 
The ghosts come out with the porridge. 

After this, the instructor scratches the neophyte with a piece of aloe on his wrists, 
breast, forehead, and back of the neck. The patient is made to eat some of his blood 
which results from the scratches. The blood is mixed with porridge. The instructor 
also spits under the arms of the novice in order to give him good luck. The young 
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doctor then is dismissed. He is not given the insignia of office which belong to the 
higher members of the profession. 

If a man wishes to become a higher grade doctor he must first go to the homo- 
sexuals (omasenge, sing. esenge). These now are located in Ohenda, a district of 
Angola, near the Kunene river. Formerly the homosexuals were not segregated, but 
were scattered through Kuanyama land. A woman also must go to the homosexuals 
if she wishes to become a witch doctor. 

A two night dance is held at the kraal entrance of a homosexual. The novice is 
made to drink the blood of a chicken or dog. The main part of the ceremony consists 
in having the novice dance to the music of a calabash drum (ekola, pl. omakola; the 
word also means “crow”). During the dance the novice pretends to die and come to 
life again. The novice must also sleep with the homosexual as payment for the 
ceremony. 

The informant Gottlieb describes the first evening of the esenge ceremony as 
follows: 


The novice must bring a rooster for the calabash drurn treatment. He must also bring a 
dog. The dog and chicken are killed at the time of the ceremony, and the novice must 
drink the blood of one or the other. A crowd of relatives remains outside the kraal the 
entire two nights, and the homosexual plays on the ekola drum. For this instrument, two 
calabashes are tied together with palm leaves and a notched stick is placed on top of the 
calabashes. This then is rubbed with another stick. 

The morning between the two nights of dancing is taken up with testing the neo 
phyte. Peanuts are hidden, and he must find them. 


This is the manner in which the young doctor is trained to look for stolen objects. 
Estermann describes this training, as follows: 


The master doctor has hidden some peanuts in a corner of the field. The apprentice 
must look for them, going squatting the length of the field. When he arrives at the place 
the peanuts are hidden, his entire body commences to tremble, he starts to dig furiously 
with his fingers, and finally he digs out the peanuts with his teeth, to bring them tri- 
umphantly to his master. In case trembling is not in evidence, it is taken as a sign that the 
spirit does not want the novice. In this case the test must later be repeated. 

In the exercise of a doctor’s function, especially during a séance of divination, it always 
is the incarnate spirit who is thought to find hidden objects; the voice of the spirit comes 
from the mouth of the medicine-man.!? 


Moses describes the second night of dancing in the esenge ceremony, including the 
death and resurrection of the candidate: 


The ceremony takes place in the oluvanda (the space in front of the kraal) of the 
esenge. The sick man is sprayed with ashes and keeps in a squatting position, all the time 
jumping up and down to the accompaniment of the calabash drum. Presently, the novice 
falls down as if dead. He lies still for about an hour, and the spectators really believe that 
he is dead. Then a chicken is allowed to flutter over the patient, and the people start 
singing: “Oipapala, jakatumbu, nakamia, nakamia” (a chicken flying up in the air and 
beating his wings together, a grave or a heap of earth on the grass, a piece of chalk for 
stroking the face and giving good luck). 

As the novice commences to revive the master doctor gives him herbs to drink. These 


1° Estermann, “La tribu Kuanyama,” p. 439. 
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are macerated and made into a water infusion. The solution also is put into the ears and up 
the nose of the reviving man, but not into his eyes. This would have blinded him. 

Just before sunrise, a chicken is caught and decapitated. The chicken flutters its wings 
and is supposed to approach the novice. The master doctor removes the intestines and 
places them in osikundu (a mild drink of warm water, malt and sorghum). As the neo- 
phyte drinks this, the people sing: “Embuedengele, molupanda, molupanda” (a thick 
drink of intestines, inside of mouth). 


On the second morning the master doctor scratches himself and the novice on 
their wrists, and they mix blood in order to form a blood brotherhood. Then the 
novice is shown how to put ashes on his hands in order to diagnose sickness, and 
how to use a knife in order to catch witches. The novice finally eats some porridge 
mixed with his and the master’s blood. 

After the esenge ceremony the novice must go to the kraal of the master doctor 
for a four days’ initiation. He brings a head of cattle or twelve baskets of millet. He 
also must pay nine goats. 

When the novice arrives the master “feels him up” and by listening he is able to 
find out where the patient has been affected by the ghost voice. 

The doctor then says to the novice, “You will become an ondudu. But you must 
first kill another head of cattle. It must be a large ox.” The master spears the ox, and 
as the blood flows out from the body it is caught in a pot. The large stomach and bile 
are removed and placed in a flat basket. 

The master and his pupil now go to the doctor’s private room (the onemba) 
bringing the various objects with them. On the way they go through a passage 
decorated with wild animal horns. They pass between the horns. 

In the center of the private room there always is a large clay pot; like the room, it 
is called onemba. This is placed over the fire and partly filled with herbs and water. 
The master now cuts off pieces from the bile and stomach, and, together with the 
blood, puts them in the pot. The doctor stirs the pot with his left hand. Every once 
in a while he takes some of the substance out with his right hand and sucks it off. 
The novice must eat first with his left hand and then with his right. 

Next the master takes two boar tusks and taps the novice from the top of his head 
to the middle of his back; then from his forehead to his navel. 

The master now takes some of the water from the caldron and spits some of it 
under his right arm, some under his left arm. He tells the novice to do the same. 
The novice afterwards washes his entire body with water from the pot. When the 
novice is finished washing, the master puts herbs, bits of bile, and bits of the ox 
stomach on the fire. The initiate warms his body over the fire so that he is enveloped 
in its smoke. 

After this the master breaks off a piece of aloe and scratches the novice on his 
forehead, forearms, and over the heart. Then he takes ashes from the fire and rubs 
the novice over his entire body. 

Now is the time for the neophyte to take final lessons in the use of the knife for 
detecting witches. The master takes the beginner into a corner of the room where 
there is a small cattle dung fire. The master and his pupil both put knives in the fire, 
the novice standing behind his master and placing his arms under the master’s arms. 
The master takes some fruit from the omutundungu tree (Burkea africana Hook). 
He chews some of the fruit and places the juice on his left hand. He also chews the 
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root of the omuse bush (Grewia flavescens Juss), and spits the juice on his hand. 
Then he rubs the hot knife across the palm of his hand. 

Next the old fire is extinguished and a new fire made. This fire is made from the 
wood of the sipeke tree. The two men blow up the fire with their sandals and the 
bark of the omutundungu tree, and the novice is given instructions. After this he 
must drink the water in which the knives were cooled. 

Finally, the master shows the novice how to suck such objects as snakes and lizards 
from a patient. The objects are called osikupa (pl. otkupa). The master also brings in 
shrubs and herbs, and advises the pupil how to use them on the sick people in the 
kraal. The novice must remain for weeks, perhaps a month, depending on his ability 
to learn, in the kraal of his instructor. 

If the initiation is for a third grade doctor, the novice must pass through the 
peritoneum skin of the ox which had been killed. A hole is made in the skin, and 
the head of the novice is passed through the hole. The young doctor is covered, from 
head to foot, with the skin. Then the novice gets a pot filled with the blood of the ox. 
He must drink four handfulls of this, as if he were drinking milk. After this he gets 
wristlets made from the hide of the ox, and a charm made by attaching chicken 
feathers to a string. The master rubs the blood and white chalk from the novice and 
attaches this charm on him so that it hangs from his shoulder down one side of his 
body. The novice also receives an amulet (osiva) filled with the powdered omuifo 
herb. He will be able to blow the herb on his patients. 

All doctors are given different taboos. They, for example, are forbidden eating 
heads of cattle and goats or the backbone of buck. When they make a fire in the 
veld they must use wood from the mopane or the embe tree. When a doctor starts in 
on his practice he must pay a large part of his fees to his instructor. 

We have no information on the initiation of the fourth grade doctor. As already 
stated, this initiation probably included ritual cannibalism, as in the case of the master 
smith and the war leader. 

It will be noticed in these initiations that all doctors, excepting the herb doctors, 
must be daubed with white chalk and undergo a death and resurrection ceremony. 
Boys formerly had to pass through this rite at the time of circumcision, and girls were 
dusted with white ash as “ash girls” at the time of the efundula, or group marriage 
ceremony. In all Negro Africa these rites indicate a period of transition, or change 
of status. 

2.4. Curing the sick. While the doctor’s initiation until now has been little described, 
curing is less esoteric, and has received due attention at the hands of the missionaries. 
However, a summary of known facts with a little additional material is necessary to 
complete our knowledge concerning Kuanyama doctors. Ténjes writes: 


At the time of every sickness the cause of the disease has to be determined, A woman 
doctor always practises the diagnoses (by means of ashes). The doctor first ascertains the 
condition of the patient and the situation of the disease. It may be assumed that the pain is 
in the leg and that it prevents the patient from walking. 

The doctor asks, “Oto vele peni?” (Where are you sick?). She receives the reply, 
“Momaulu” (In the leg). 

The doctor, who has brought a basket of ashes, squats down beside the patient. She 
takes some of the ashes, spreads them on her left hand and rubs them in her palms. From 
time to time she makes images with the ashes. After each image, she looks sharply at the 
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patient, constantly asking the question, “So, you are sick in the leg?” She rubs further, 
and again consults the ashes in her hands. “Yes, that agrees. The sickness has its roots 
there.” 

Now the doctor must determine the cause of the sickness. She again takes the ashes 
and rubs them between the palms of her hands. If her right hand rubs smoothly over her 
left, no cause has as yet been found. But as soon as the doctor’s hands hesitate in their 
movements, there is a suspicion that the cause of the sickness has been located. 

The doctor looks a long time at her hands and she also strokes the body of the patient. 
She tries again with some new ashes, with the same results. Slowly the hands of the doctor 
sink to the ground, her glance falls upon the patient, but she suspends giving her final 
verdict. 

“Now I know what makes you sick.” “What is it then?” “Ou novakuamuhngu, you 
have ghosts.” “Can that really be?” answers the sick man; “then try the matter over 
again.” A new test brings the same results. 

Most sicknesses are caused by one or two reasons: either ghost intrusion or the intru- 
sion of projectiles (owanga) shot into the victim by witches. In the above case the doctor 
had decided that ghosts had caused the disease." 


” 6 


Even if it is determined that a disease is caused by ghosts, there always remains 
the suspicion that the ghost or ghosts have entered the patient in order to shield him 
from a witch. Then, if the patient dies, the witch must be located and put to death. 
At any rate, a male doctor now is called in to effect a cure. 

If the patient is only slightly ill, the new doctor may decide that it was a witch 
who caused the pain (owanga). He then sucks out the object with a calf horn. But if 
the new doctor confirms the fact that the disease is due to ghosts, he always decides 


that a sacrifice is necessary. The kind of sacrifice depends primarily on the wealth of 
the patient. 
To continue with the account given by the observer Ténjes: 


A sacrifice for a sick person is called oxula. The following kinds are used: oxula jomia 
(a chalk sacrifice); oxula joxuxua (a chicken sacrifice); oxula josikombo (a goat sacrifice); 
oxula jombua (a dog sacrifice); oxula jongobe (an ox sacrifice). 

The doctor asks: “Ovakuamuhngu, omua hal’ oxula joxuxua?” (Ghosts, do you want a 
chicken sacrifice? ). Then the doctor rubs the palms of his hands together. 

If the doctor is freely able to rub his hands together, it is considered a sign that the 
sacrifice named is not the one desired by the ghosts. So the spirits now are asked whether 
or not they desire a goat sacrifice. 

This time the hand rubbing does not go as smoothly as before, indicating that the 
sacrifice is acceptable. The richer the patient, the greater the sacrifice he has to make. The 
very poor people only have to pay a chicken or a piece of chalk. 

The invalid received some blood, the liver, and a piece of meat from the slaughtered 
animal, A portion of the sacrifice is thrown to the spirits of the east and west. All the 
remainder of the carcass, even though it be an ox, belongs to the doctor.'” 


The informant Moses adds a few comments on the above account: 


The relatives of the sick man are always present at the sacrifice; anywhere from 
two to six, but always an even number. The blood from the sacrifice is gathered in a pot, 
and a man and woman approach the pot and spit into it. Then the blood is smeared over 
the patient’s body. The doctor prays: “Ptsul Mukuamuhngu, ove efa omunu oa, A-ende 


11H, Ténjes, Ovamboland (Berlin, 1911), pp. 240-242. 
‘2 Tonjes, Ovamboland, pp. 240-242. 
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a-ko lelele eiendele muene. Otue kumona ne. Inda ne kondjuo joje, oulai hano? Nemun- 
gobe loje, tuekupa lifikeapa. Inda ne!” (Ptsu! Ghost, you must leave this person. So that 
he may walk, so that he may be strong enough to walk by himself. We have seen you. 
Go away to your kraal, or am I stupid? We have killed your ox, we have given you a very 
big one. Go away!). 

Even if a calf has been killed, the people say that it is a big ox, since the spirits are 
thought to be stupid and not know the difference. 

The doctor is given his reward, and then the meat is divided. The patient eats some of 
it and directs where the remainder should go. 

If the ghost does not leave the patient at the time of the sacrifice, the sick man must 
become a doctor. He remains lying down, saying, “I wish to become an ondudu.” But 
actually it is not the patient, but the ghost within him who says this. 


To continue with the account of curing as presented by Ténjes: 


If a patient is too weak to eat anything, refuge is taken in the oxula josidimba, or 
fumigation. Herbs which are brought in are placed on heated potsherds and placed in 
front of the face of the sick man so that he absorbs their smoke. The fumes also are allowed 
to penetrate into the ears of the invalid, for it is believed that in this way they will enter 
his entire body. 

If the chalk sacrifice is used—and this can be done by the relatives of the sick man, 
without calling in a doctor—the invalid is stroked with the chalk on his forehead, cheeks 
and arms, and some is placed in his mouth. The ghosts of the east and west must also 
receive their chalk sacrifice. 

As soon as a patient has received a sacrifice, his relatives remoye him from the place 
(the chicken roost within the kraal), and bring him to another spot. It is believed that the 


moment the sick man is raised up, the ghosts leave him, remain for a moment on the spot, 
and then disappear. 


Warneck adds a note on fumigation: 


A noble has a little earth pot into which he throws glowing coals; he places leaves of the 
mopane tree on the glowing coals, and allows the smoke to envelop his head in order to 
drive away the evil spirits. This usually is done in the morning after a bad dream, or in 
time of great worry and anxiety. 


Mothers, who must leave their children for a time, take leaves from the same tree and 


carry them in a girdle. This is believed to make them lucky so that they will be able to 
return to their children." 


A somewhat different account of sacrifice for the sick is given by the informant 
Gottlieb. This informant agrees with Ténjes that the patient is diagnosed in order to 
find out what kind of sacrifice is demanded by the spirits. But Gottlieb claims that 
the spirits (ovakuamuhngu) of the sacrifice actually are inside the patient. Gottlieb 
gives the names of seven kinds of these spirits, and the proper method of dealing 
with them. 

1. There are the spirits of the calabash drum. When the patient is examined he 
may be told that he has the spirits of the calabash drum. The doctor then gives the 
patient some herbs to drink and massages his body. If the patient is not cured in this 
manner he must go to a homosexual and himself become a doctor. 

2. There are the spirits of cattle. When the invalid is examined the doctor says, 

18 Warneck, “Studien zur Religion der Ovambo,” p. 329. 
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“You have the spirits of cattle.” An ox is obtained and killed and the patient is rubbed 
with the blood of the sacrificed animal. He also must drink some of the blood. 

3. There are spirits of chickens. If a chicken sacrifice is needed, a chicken is killed 
and put in a pot and boiled. The patient then is rubbed with the broth. While rub- 
bing the patient, the doctor chants, “Come out, spirits, we saw you go down with the 
sun. Do not come back again.” 

A sacrifice for the sick always is performed in the evening so that the spirits within 
the sick person will “go down with the sun.” 

4. There are spirits of chalk (omia). The doctor tells the patient “You have spirits 
of chalk.” The chalk is obtained and the patient is rubbed all over with it. The doctor 
prays, “Ghosts! Go away. Do not come again.” 

5. There are spirits of powder (osidimba). The patient is rubbed with this. The 
doctor prays, “Spirits of the West, go down with the sun. Do not come back again.” 

6. There are spirits of “wild cabbage” (evanda). The people get cabbage cake and 
cook it in a pot, and the patient is rubbed with the sauce. The doctor prays, “Ptsu! 
Spirits of the East and mad spirits of the West, go down with the sun. Do not come 
back again.” 

7. There are spirits of the buck (omundja). The people get buck manure, grind it 
into powder, and rub the patient with it. They sacrifice and pray as usual. 

Moses adds that an eighth form of offering may be made—that of butter. The 
relatives of the sick person bring the butter in a pot. The people gather at evening at 
the chicken coop, and each dips into the butter with his finger and repeats a prayer, 
such as: “Omunu uetu nelendaele je akanangele naua” (person our leave him so that 
he may sleep well). 

Some of the butter is thrown to the East and West and the invalid is stroked with 
it on his face, cheeks, and lips. Immediately afterwards he is moved so that the ghost 
will not re-enter him. 

Moses adds some further details to the sacrificial ceremony for curing: 


If a person is attacked by a severe sickness he is taken to a witch doctor to be ex- 
amined. The witch doctor takes ashes from the fire-place and rubs them in her hands. She 
finds out the cause of the sickness, and another doctor is called in for the cure. 

The second doctor investigates in the same manner, and may decide that the invalid 
is sick because of either the spirits of the dead father or mother. The doctor then says, 
“There are spirits in this person. The spirits want a head of cattle.” 

The relatives of the invalid bring a head of cattle and kill it in the evening because the 
invalid must be cured when the sun is setting. 

The head of cattle is killed by being stabbed with a spear. The blood which pours 
out is put in a pot. When the cattle is skinned the liver is removed and placed in an open 
vessel. The doctor dips two fingers of his right hand in the blood, spits, and sacrifices by 
throwing to the East and West. 

Next the sick person is taken to the chicken roost (osikuku sexuxua), The chicken 
roost is next to the cattle kraal. Special roosts for chickens are made from two upright 
forked sticks, with two sticks laid on the forks, and more sticks placed diagonal to these. 
If the invalid is too sick to be moved very far, he merely is placed outside of his sleeping hut. 

After the invalid has been removed from his hut he is made to sit up and be stroked 
with blood on his forehead, lips, and cheeks. Then he is given some of the roasted liver 
to eat. 

If an invalid has taken this cure and does not recover, another doctor is called, and 
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another head of cattle killed. The little stomach and the bile are removed and placed in a 
vessel with water and herbs, and the whole is well stirred. The patient is rubbed with the 
bile and then with the little stomach. After this a fire is made under the pot, and the patient 
inhales the steam. 

The dog sacrifice is used only for curing small children. If, for example, a child keeps 
getting thinner and thinner without showing real signs of sickness, a dog sacrifice may 
be used. 

The dog is killed and cooked in a meat pot. When the soup is ready it is poured into a 
potsherd and brought to the chicken roost. If the spirit possessing the child belongs to one 
of its parents, two or four of the relatives remain with the doctor and the patient. 

The doctor sacrifices and prays, “ptsu! esi sili muove nasidiemo. tusimone omuku 
amuhngu vokoho, ile omukuamuhngu vokonjoko.” (Ptsu! What is in you come out. So 
that we may see you, spirit of your father, or spire of your mother). 

If a person is old and poor a chicken usually is killed for his recovery. The end of its 
claw is cut to get the blood, which is allowed to run down into a pot. The blood is thrown 
to the East and West, and some of it is rubbed on the man’s face and lips. 

If a man is very poor and has no chickens which may be sacrificed for his health, the 
dung of a chicken may suffice; if an ox is demanded by the spirits, and a man has no ox, 
butter may be used, or even cattle dung. The dung is dried to a powder, thrown to the 
spirits, and then rubbed on the face of the patient. 

Powdered herbs also are used, such as the bark of the omutaku tree (the baobab), or 
endao grass, or the fruit of the omupalala tree (Peltophonum africanum Sond.). If the 
invalid is cured with one of these remedies, the healer takes the powder in his hand and 
marks the patient on his face and lips. Then he throws the powder to the East and West. 

The ombidangolo grass (Eragostris lehmanniana Ness.), which grows on the veld and 
is good for cattle grazing, also is used for curing. Some of the soft grass is taken and torn 
into pieces, and the patient is treated with it the same as usual. But this grass is used only 
as a substitute for the dung of a hare (landiba). This may be done because the hare eats 
this kind of grass. 


Needless to say, when these substitutions are employed, no doctor will waste his 
time on the case. But a doctor will be willing to give instructions to the relatives of 
the sick person. 

The manner employed to cure a sick man depends partly on his clan affiliations. 
People of all clans may be cured by cattle sacrifice, but members of certain clans may 
not be cured by the dog, chalk, or chicken sacrifice. 

2.5. Ondonga curing. The Ondonga people are an Ambo tribe situated about twenty 
miles South of the Kuanyama, and differ slightly in dialect and custom. Their sacri 
fices are similar to those of the Kuanyama, with slight but interesting variations. 
Since the Ondonga were partly Christianized before the Kuanyama, certain of their 
sacrificial customs may be somewhat older, being observed in earlier times by the 
missionaries. Sheep formerly were sacred animals among both the peoples, and the 
Ondonga still had sheep sacrifice when the missionary Rautanen gave his account."* 
The botanist Schinz learned from Rautanen, adding some of his own observations.’® 

Rautanen writes: 


When the Ondonga is ill, he must, with the exception of a few and distinct diseases, 
either have aasisi (ghosts), or be bewitched. The very rare illnesses, which are not ascribed 
to the two causes named, are ascribed to Kalunga. 

14M. Rautanen, “Some Sacrificial Customs Amcng the Ovambo,” Folk-Lore Journal (Cape 


Town, 1880), 69, 70. 
18H, Schinz, DeutschStidwest-Afrika (Oldenburg-Leipzig), pp. 314-318 
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In grave cases of illness, the cause of the illness is inquired into, which is done by the 
onganga (doctor). Should the illness have arisen from witchcraft, then by witchcraft it 
must be cured, or driven away. Should the person, however, have aasisi, which are in him 
and trouble him, the aasisi must be frightened away, or better, appeased by the bringing 
of a sacrifice, so that they depart from the patient. The sacrifice differs according to the 
age of the patient and the illness. 

When the patient has been examined by the onganga, and proof is found that the 
aasisi are in the sick man, then the patient must eat sacrifice, and in the case of children 
and those who are ill for the first time, the dog-bean sacrifice. The time when this usually 
is done is before noon. The after-festivity, however, continues until about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Beans and porridge are cooked at the usual cooking place; then the medicine-man 
takes some of the cooked beans, spits on them, and throws them into the air, with the 
words, “Here, take ye, aasisi, your beans.” And again he says, “My child, become naua, 
good or we!'.” Immediately after this, the performer takes a lump of pap, kneads a hollow 
into it, puts beans inside, and hands it over to the invalid so that he may eat it. After the 
sick person has eaten, the company enjoys a repast. 


Schinz writes: 


There are two main causes of sickness among the Ondonga. The poor people are 
thought to be made sick by their ancestors, while the rich and noble are said to be made 
sick by witchcraft. For these are able to set the process of law at work. 

If the doctor has decided that the patient is troubled by the ancestors, a sacrifice is 
decided upon, so that the ancestor will leave the body of the patient. There are six kinds of 
ooxula (sacrifices): 1. dog and bean sacrifice; 2. actual dog sacrifice; 3. ox sacrifice; 
4. chicken sacrifice; 5. goat sacrifice; 6. sheep sacrifice. 

The first and second sacrifices are of the first class. The third and fourth are of the 
second class, The fifth and sixth are of the third class. The sacrifices become greater for each 
class. In the first kind of sacrifice the beans represent a dog. The first class of sacrifice is used 
only for children. 

The dog sacrifice. The dog brought out for sacrifice is killed by being hit on the head 
with throwing sticks. A short stick, wrapped with palm leaves, is now dipped in the blood 
running out of the skull, and the face, arms, and legs of the sick person are smeared with 
the blood. 

The liver, heart, and kidneys of the sacrifice are roasted in hot ashes: at the same time 
some of the meat is cooked in a pot, so that the broth may serve as added food. A sacrifice 
of the meat is thrown into the air by the doctor, using the blood covered stick. He calls, 
“Here, ancestors, take your meat, your brew, may my child be well!” 

The sick child is allowed to eat the intestines, but only by biting off a piece with his 
teeth; he may not touch it with his hands. The remainder of the meat and the brew is 
eaten by the guests who are present at the ceremony. 

Guests naturaily are present in the greatest number when an ox is to be sacrificed, but 
keep away at a bean sacrifice, Every guest is obliged to bring beans or grain, and is not 
allowed to depart without having eaten some of the sacrifice; otherwise he would run the 
danger of being accused of being a witch. 

The ox sacrifice. The ox sacrifice is offered to the enraged ancestors by young and old 
sick people, but when a child is being treated, the matter is handled in quite a peculiar 
fashion. 

When the first class of sacrifice does not bring results, the medicine-man assures the 
people that the ancestors are not satisfied, and an ox sacrifice must be offered. After the ox 
or cow has been speared in the usual manner, its hide is removed and a deep hole cut in 
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it in the region of the heart. Through this the sick child must crawl; as the people say, 
in order to be washed with the blood of the sacrifice. Usually the small patient is not able 
to crawl through the hide without outside assistance, but the doctor must aid by pushing 
and pulling. “Go!” says the doctor, whilé the child creeps through the ox skin, “Go! The 
@asisi are within you!” 

The further course of this sacrifice differs from the dog sacrifice, for it is not the intes 
tines of the sacrificial animal but the breast which is boiled; if some of the meat remains in 
the fat, it is kept for the following day. The guests may eat of the cooked meat; the raw 
meat they remove to their homes. 

As an after solemnity for children who have come to observe the cure, there is a Water 
Baptism, or rather a sprinkling with water. As the children leave the kraal they are sprin 
kled at the exit with water [and herbs]. 

The chicken sacrifice. The chicken sacrifice bears the same resemblance to the ox 
sacrifice as the bean sacrifice bears to the dog sacrifice; it is a rite of substitution. The ritual 
is similar to that of other cures. 

The fowl is seized by the head and feet and held up close to the invalid so that it beats 
him with its wings and flutters above his head; by this means the ghosts are driven away. 
Finally, the head of the fowl is twisted, and, without shedding blood, the chicken is 
roasted whole upon the fire. After this the sacrifice with porridge takes place. 

Goat and sheep sacrifice. Goat sacrifice is rare since there are many people who do not 
eat the heart of the goat. This, however, as in the case of the dog, belongs to the sacrificed 
morsels. The heart, kidneys, and liver are roasted upon the fire, and the sacrifice is made 
in the usual manner to the spirits. 

The sheep sacrifice is made only by certain clans. It is performed in a manner similar 
to the goat sacrifice. 

Besides the sacrificial gifts, which have as their purpose the softening of the anger of 
the ancestral spirits, or lifting the evil affects of their anger, internal medicine also is given. 
The number of medical plants administered is legion. The roots of the cucurbitaceae are 
held in special regard as cure for the bite of mad dogs; for catarrh of the lungs the barks 
of different acacia are chewed. 


There appear to be certain transfer of traits between the Kuanyama and the 
Ondonga. Sprinkling with water and herbs occurs among the Kuanyama at the birth 
of twins; among the Ondonga as a prophylactic measure at the time of a cure. Crawl 
ing through an ox skin is a cure among the Ondonga; the Kuanyama have a similar 
ritual at the doctor’s initiation. The kinds of sacrifice differ among the two peoples, 
but the principle of sacrifice is the same. Both people use plants extensively as medicine. 

2.6. The snake doctor (ondudu jo majoka or omufipi ). lf a man wishes to become a 
snake doctor, according to the informant Moses, he must go to a professional snake 
doctor for initiation. This takes place early in the morning. The doctor takes the 
novice to a den of the deadly mamba (ejoka) snake. The doctor calls to the mamba 
to come to the mouth of the den, meanwhile instructing the candidate to stick his 
arm in the orifice. The novice is bitten, and undergoes a temporary “death.” 

In the meantime the doctor goes to fetch herbs. When he returns he pours urine 
into the nose and ears of the “dead” man. The novice revives and the two men go 
into the secret den (onemba) of the doctor’s kraal and cook a little porridge. The 
doctor puts the herbs he has collected into the porridge. The doctor always keeps 
snake heads in an old cracked pot in his den. A little of the porridge is dipped into the 
fat from the snake heads. The novice takes a bit of the porridge with his left hand 
and eats it, and then he does the same with his right hand. Next, the doctor takes the 
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head of a mamba and scratches the candidate on his wrists with its fangs. From this 
time on the novice wears an amulet containing dried snake venom and is able to cure 
snake and scorpion bites by sucking and applying herbs. 

Ténjes admits that snake doctors are able to cure the effects of snake bites, but he 
was not informed about the snake doctor’s initiation. He writes, “When a person is 
cured of snake bite, he gets the magical power of the snakes. Then he wears a snake 
amulet on his neck.” *® 

The snake doctor, besides curing snake bites, also cures poison arrow wounds. 

2.7. Catching a thief. Certain doctors specialize in catching thieves and locating lost 
property. Tonjes relates how a thief is caught: 


If there is a theft within a kraal, and it is suspected that a kraal inmate is guilty of the 
offense, a doctor is summoned, After the doctor has appeared, bringing with him his 
hudu or gemsbok horn, he is led into the large sitting room, where all the guests of the 
kraal have assembled. The doctor sticks the lower end of the horn into the ground so that 
it stands upright. The assembled kraal inmates now come forward, two at a time, take 
their places before the horn, and grasp it with both hands. 

If the horn does not move, both the people holding it are declared innocent, and are 
told to move back for the next couple. As soon as the horn commences to move, it sways 
heavily in all directions, and remains in the hands of the thief so that he is unable to let go 
of it. Finally, the horn falls to the ground.’* 


The same author continues with the art of okusaeke, or protecting one’s garden 
from theft. 


If someone wishes to insure the products of his garden against theft, he summons a 
specialist. When the doctor arrives, he walks around the garden several times, and crosses 
it in different directions, placing his herbs in it. When this secret work has been finished, 
the doctor goes to the garden owner, saying: 

“My work is finished, I have placed the products of your garden under my ban; now 
be careful to inform everyone of this fact.” 

If anyone were to eat grain from such a garden, his legs would at once commence to 
swell, and also his hands—since he has stretched them out to pluck the forbidden fruit— 
and his right hand would remain attached to the grain, so that he could not withdraw it. 
No one would dare touch such a garden, no matter how great his hunger and need, not 
even the actual owner. 

When harvest time has come, the doctor again is summoned to relieve the garden of 
its ban. Only then can the grain be gathered. 


The informant Gottlieb adds some further details to the above account. 


One manner of catching a thief is as follows: the doctor takes a kudu horn (oluvinga 
lofino) or a kerrie stick (odimbo) and places it in the ground. He has two people take 
hold of the stick; one pair at a time. The assembled kraal inmates commence to sing as 
the stick shakes: Kati khange teketa itale; kati kange teketa itale (Little stick my, shake so 
J may see; little stick my, shake so I may see). 

Finally the stick falls right down on the thief. 


There is still another method used for catching a thief. This may be done by a 
doctor, or someone versed in the magical art. If a person has had something stolen he 


1® Tonjes, Ovamboland, p. 231. 
 Tonjes, Ovamboland, p. 246. 
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calls in a doctor. The doctor takes some millet meal and places it in the footmarks 
of the thief; then he sits down on the footmarks and closes his eyes as if lost and 
confused. Next, the doctor places some of the millet meal in the fire. Now the thief is 
unable to run further away. Finally, the doctor places some earth from the footprints 
on top of a corn basket in the kraal, and under some of the sticks holding up the corn 
basket. If now the thief tries to run away, he becomes confused; he remains in his 
tracks, or he even comes back to the place of the theft. 

2.8. The openers (omupatuli, pl. ovapatuli). Even today it is a criminal offence to 
bury “poison” in someone’s kraal. A culprit is liable to have his own kraal burned. 
Yet this act probably is common enough, and certain doctors specialize in freeing 
kraals from these poisons. 

Warneck writes: 


Another kind of doctor is the omupatuli. These men can free a kraal from a ban. 
When the kraal has had a great number of misfortunes, the inhabitants finally call the 
magicians. After an interval of ear-enticing music the magicians enter the entrance of the 
kraal from out of the darkness, and, accompanied by the music, dance around amid loud 
cries. Finally, the magicians enter the kraal itself and bring out potsherds and other 
objects, which they say evil magicians have buried there. After the cause of the misfortune 


has been removed, the magicians sprinkle the kraal with herbs and water, and an animal 
is killed."* 


It must first be noted that the men who clean out kraals are doctors and their 
assistants, and not magicians (ehmule). The people who plant “poisons” in kraals 
are neither magicians nor doctors. No expert knowledge is required for this task. 


The informant Moses relates how to open a kraal “when the kraal and garden are 
spoiled, i.¢., contaminated.” 


Some endudu are called “openers.” They are able to find out or see things hidden in 
the kraal. 

If it is noticed that the kraal inmates are always sick or in bad health, the rumor spreads 
that some things have been placed in the kraal by someone who wishes to kill and destroy 
the inmates. The kraal owner goes to a doctor and says, “Come and see my kraal. It 
seems very bad (osima). Since we have been living in it we always have been sick.” The 
doctor and his assistants then come to the kraal. Before the men enter they play on the 
osasi (a calabash filled with nuts) and dance. [It may be mentioned, that the osasi also is 
used by the homosexuals when they cure. ] 

Sometimes the doctor comes in the evening, and sometimes in the early morning, but 
even though he comes in the morning he does not start “opening” the kraal at this time. 
He then spends the day feasting on the food which has been prepared for him: beer, 
porridge, and beef. 

When evening arrives the doctor commences his work. First he plays on his calabash 
rattle and all the people assemble in the sitting room. Then the doctor takes his walking 
stick and places it upright in the ground; in the meanwhile he addresses the men who 
have come with him as well as those who live in the kraal. “Four or six people get hold of 
this stick,” he first says. Then he adds, “Tell us what is here in this kraal.” The kraal 
owner replies, “I have called upon you so that you may find out what is in my kraal.” 

Now the four men holding the stick, and all the other people present, sit down and 
start clapping their hands, singing the thief-catching song: Kati kange teketa itale. 

Presently the stick commences moving towards a buried object. The men holding the 


18 Warneck, “Studien zur Religion der Ovambo,” p. 327 
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stick stand up and are pulled towards the buried object. There the stick stops. The doctor 
addresses the stick, “Show us what the thing is.” Saying this the doctor takes out his little 
axe and digs out the object; this may be a stone, a frog, a mouse, a little dog, an egg, or a 
snake, Toads especially are used in order to kill people. The doctor puts the object in a 
new pot, which is crackless and which never has been previously used, and which is filled 
with water, 

After all the “poisons” have been dug up from the kraal and gardens, the doctor calls 
the people together and exhibits the finds. Then he pours the water from the pot on to 
the ground. 

The next morning at dawn the objects are thrown into the bush. They must not be 
cast away in the garden or under a tree. They are thrown into the omudime bush (Euclea 
divinorum Hiern). {The word omudime means to destroy things. When a pregnant girl 
is killed by an abortion she also is thrown into this variety of bush. ] 

Next, the doctor takes the pot and fills it with herbs and water. He also takes the little 
stomach of an ox which had been killed for the occasion and sprinkles it with the water 
and herbs. Then he sprinkles the entire kraal, including the cattle kraal and the sleeping 
huts, with the moistened stomach. 

Finally, all the people of the kraal give the doctor presents in payment for the use of 
his stick. The payment is made in cattle or grain. The pay may amount in value to twelve 
baskets of grain. From this time on the kraal will never again have bad luck (osipo). 


2.9. Conclusion. There appears to be a difference in attitude between the Kuanyama 
witch doctors and the Azande witch doctors. Perhaps this may be due to the fact that 
the first represent African cattle-raising people and the latter African agricultural 
people. More data is needed to substantiate this point of view. As already suggested, 
the doctors of both people act out their profession rather than intellectualize it; yet 
the Azande doctors are more competitive, and more violent in their display of danc- 
ing and powers. The Kuanyama witch doctors dance only at initiation and in kraal 
opening. On such occasions they dance with one another and not against one another. 

It cannot be said that the Kuanyama have a philosophy of good and evil in the 
European sense of the words, but they do have what M. Opler has called a theme,”® 
here, a conflict between the pure and the impure in the Old Testament sense of the 
words, Doctors represent the powers of purity; witches the powers of impurity. Good 
and well are synonymous, naua; bad, ghost-ridden, witch-ridden, sick, also are synony- 
mous—these ideas being represented by the prefix ost. ostumbo is a kraal which has 
been abandoned after a death; ostpo is bad luck; and osima is the adjective bad. All of 
the Kuanyama kings, with the possible exception of the partly Christianized Uejulu, 
were cruel, despotic, and bad in our sense of the word; but so long as they were 
healthy and enjoyed good luck they were not considered evil by their subjects. They 
still were considered holy.” 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


‘® Themes are discussed in R. Beals and H. Hoijer, An Introduction to Anthropology (New 
York, 1953), pp. 216-219. 

20In Sanskrit the word Aoli is the name of an orgiastic spring festival, the Holi festival (J. J. 
Meyer, Trilogie Altindischer Machte und Feste der Vegetation [Zirich and Leipzig, 1937], p. 13). 
The Greek word is Aolos ‘whole.’ The English words whole, holy, and hale are derived from 
Anglo-Saxon Adl, German heil ‘healthy.’ 





THE TREE DWELLER CULTS OF 
THE DAKOTA 


By James H. Howarp 


N important folk character of the Dakota is the “tree dweller” or “little forest 
dweller,” a usually malevolent wood sprite. Though nearly forgotten by the 
present generation, this spirit was formerly highly venerated and even feared. 

Appearing in the form of a very small man, or as an animal or bird, the tree dweller 
lured travelers astray, and led them into dense thickets and impassable swamps. On 
the other hand, however, he sometimes granted favored mortals the power to cure 
certain diseases, the gift of clairvoyancy, and luck in hunting. 

Belief in the tree dweller seems to have been strongest among the Santee, or 
Eastern Dakota (Mdewakanton, Wahpeton, Wahpekute, and Sisseton bands). This 
seems quite natural, since the elf supposedly favored a wooded environment. The 


tree dweller is also prominent, however, in the folklore of the Yankton and Yank- 


tonai, and the sprite was even well known to the Plains-dwelling Teton. 

The earliest reference to the tree dweller encountered by the present writer is 
in Riggs’ Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakota Language, published in 1852.' 
The description is as follows: “Can dtidan, n. the Dakota god of the woods—an 
unknown animal said to resemble a man, which the Dakotas worship; perhaps, the 
monkey.” Riggs’ rendering of the name is in the Santee dialect, and his information 
concerning the tree dweller was presumably secured from Eastern Dakota in- 
formants.” He also gives the variant names Hohndgicd, Hohnégicadan, and Ohnd- 
gicadan for the tree dweller.* 

Lynd, a contemporary of Riggs, describes the malevolent actions of the elf as 
follows:* “ 
tating the voices of animals or by the nefarious ‘Cico 


Ca" otida" draws the hungry hunters to the depths of the wood by imi- 


! ! 


! cico!’ (i.e., | invite you to a 


feast! I invite you to a feast!) when he scares them out of their senses by showing 
himself to them.” 

James Owen Dorsey includes the tree dweller in his listing of Dakota deities, 
and makes an interesting comparison with a Ponca spirit:° “The name Hohnogica, 
or Ohnogica is called by the Teton, Ungnagicala; which is the name of the screech- 


1 Stephen R. Riggs, Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakota Language, Smithsonian Contribu 
tions to Knowledge (Washington, 1852), p. 41. 

2 In the Yankton and Yanktonai dialect the name becomes can otina, and in Teton, can otila, or 
merely can oti. It may be separated into the following components: can ‘wood,’ ‘tree,’ or ‘forest’; 
ot ‘to dwell within’; dan (Santee), na (Yankton and Yanktonai), and /a (Teton) are diminutive 
suffixes indicating the small stature of the elf. 

® Riggs, Grammar and Dictionary, pp. 68, 155. 

*J. W. Lynd, “The Religion of the Dakotas,” Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
Il:2 (1860-67 [Reprint of 1889]), 753. 

5 James Owen Dorsey, A Study of Siouan Cults, Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Re 
port, XI (Washington, 1894), p. 473. 
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owl. As the Ponka Indathinga dwells in the forest, and is said to resemble an owl, he 
must be identified with the Dakota Canotidan, or Ungnagicala.” In the same source, 
however, Dorsey quotes Riggs’ statement that “Can-o-te-na is represented as a little 
child, only it has a tail.”® Perhaps the owl-like form is merely one of the animal and 
bird manifestations assumed by the elf. 

Skinner’ gives the most detailed description of the tree dweller and his attributes, 
secured from Wahpeton informants. The Wahpeton told Skinner that the tree 
dweller is 


an elf who dwells in a hollow stump, open at the top, and who maintains himself by 
his magic arts. For example, his power extends upward into the sky for an indefinite 
distance, in the form of an enchanted cylindrical shaft, the size of the opening in which 
he dwells. When wild fowl fly over, if they cross this charmed shaft, they are stricken dead, 
and fall down into the Tree-dweller’s den, a prey to the goblin. Even Thunderbirds fear 
and avoid the Tree-dweller’s home. 

At times the being suddenly confronts some lonely hunter in the forest and fires at 
him a volley of questions in a confusing way. If the hunter forgets himself for an instant, 
and answers any question in the affirmative, the first person of his immediate family whom 
he meets on the way back to his lodge must shortly die, because no matter how innocent the 
question of the Tree-dweller sounded, it is a distorted request for the life of the first rela- 
tive met in the manner mentioned. 

Skinner goes on to mention® that the tree dweller can grant “power” to his 
favorites, particularly luck in hunting and the ability to prophesy coming events. 

Walker® writes of the Oglala (Teton) concept of this creature: 

The Can Oti or Forest Dwellers are elves who wander in lonely places and bewilder 
mankind so that directions and locations are not recognized. These elves can assume the 
form of beasts or birds for the purpose of enticing mankind into their power. The smoke 
of the pipe or the potency of the Four Winds, can defeat their purposes. 

Information secured by the present writer from members of all three divisions of 
the Dakota tribe regarding the tree dweller tallies well with these accounts; ic., the 
tree dweller is a powerful spirit who usually appears as a little man. He dwells in 
the forest or in lonely places and is sometimes encountered by solitary hunters or 
travelers. He is usually malevolent and often “loses” people in the woods or hills. He 
sometimes appears to people in visions, however, and if he is secured by a person as a 
spirit helper in this manner he can be summoned to work for the good of the 
visionary by performing the proper ceremony. Shamans with tree dweller power 
usually made a small wooden image of him which they kept along with their other 
medicines and paraphernalia. 

Judge Francis Zahn, an Upper Yanktonai Dakota of Fort Yates, North Dakota, 
regarded the tree dweller as an anthropomorphic owl, and stated that the can otina 
originated the vibrating lingual trill used by Dakota women as an honor cry. This 
statement appears significant in that it supports Dorsey’s description of the owl-like 
appearance of the tree dweller, cited above. 

® Dorsey, A Study of Siouan Cults, p. 473. 

7 Alanson B. Skinner, “Tree-Dweller Bundle of the Wahpeton Dakota,” Indian Notes [Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation], II (1925), 70-71. 

* Skinner, “Tree-Dweller Bundle of the Wahpeton Dakota,” p. 71. 

*J. R. Walker, “The Sun Dance and Other Ceremonies of the Oglala Division of the Teton 
Dakota,” Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, XVl:2 (New 
York, 1917), 89. 
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Edward Milligan, of Bottin-au, North Dakota, tells of a group of Dakota chil- 
dren who, while playing in the woods near Ft. Totten, North Dakota, found a 
carved wooden image of the tree dweller in the base of a hollow tree. Not knowing 
what it was, two of the children brought it home to their parents. The parents, who 
had been recently converted to the Roman Catholic faith, viewed the object with 
dread, recognizing it as the “devil doll” of a deceased shaman who had lived in that 
locality. Shaking with fear they carried the object to their priest to avoid any evil 
consequences. 

Another account demonstrating the great fear in which the tree dweller was 
held was recounted by Oscar Howe, the Dakota artist, who is the grandson of a 
renowned Lower Yanktonai chief. Howe stated that as a small boy he and some 
other boys once helped an old woman move her belongings from one house to an- 
other. She was a famous medicine woman and all the boys were curious to see the 
contents of her “medicine” trunk. Braver than his companions, Howe waited until 
no one was looking and raised the lid. Inside he perceived two large wooden images 
of the tree dweller, together with several bundles of medicines. The mere sight of 
these objects caused him to shiver with fright. What struck him most, however, was 
the powerful musky odor which emanated from the trunk. He described it as a 
very strong scent which he had never met before and has not encountered since. He 
quickly slammed the trunk shut and ran away. Several years later he asked his 
father about the contents of the trunk. He was told that the materials were used by 
the old woman in “making medicine” and that they would be buried with her when 
she died. 

The only mentions in the literature of a ceremonial in which the tree dweller 
figures are in two papers by Skinner,'® in which he states that images of the tree 
dweller were used by one band of the Wahpeton medicine lodge (the equivalent 
of the Ojibwa Midewiwin), called the “tree dweller band.” Members of this medicine 
band carried “his image and a model of his forest home, instead of, or perhaps in 
addition to, the animal skin medicine bags of the other members.”"' He relates that 
the owners of these images were able to make them dance magically during the 
rites of the society. 

Skinner illustrates a medicine packet, containing a wooden image of tree dweller 
'* reproduced here as Plate 1. He also pictures 
a tree dweller image and the box, representing the hollow stump home of the tree 


and various charms and medicines, 


dweller, in which it is kept.’* Riggs’* also mentions what is undoubtedly one of 


these images in its case, though he mistakenly identifies it as a “household god”: 
“One of these images is that of a little man, and is inclosed in a cylindrical wooden 
case, and enveloped in sacred swan’s down.” 

It is interesting to find mention of the “tree dweller” shamans organized as one 


1° Alanson B. Skinner, “Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini, lowa, and Wahpeton Dakota, 
with Notes on the Ceremony Among the Ponca, Bungi Ojibwa, and Potawatomi,” /ndian Notes 
and Monographs |Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation], IV (New York, 1920), 
296; Skinner, “Tree-Dweller Bundle of the Wahpeton Dakota,” p. 71. 

11 Skinner, “Tree-Dweller Bundle of the Wahpeton Dakota,” p. 71. 

12 Skinner, “Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini, lowa, and Wahpeton Dakota,” pl. XXV. 

18 Skinner, “Tree-Dweller Bundle of the Wahpeton Dakota,” fig. 39, p. 68. 

14 Stephen R. Riggs, Tah-koo Wah-kan or The Gospel Among the Dakotas (Boston, 1869), 


p. 71. 
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of the bands in the Wahpeton medicine lodge, since certain other types of shamans, 
such as the bears and buffalos, made up bands in the Yanktonai medicine lodge 
society. Though tree dweller shamans occurred among the Yanktonai, we have no 
information to indicate that they were affiliated with the medicine lodge of that 
division of the Dakota. 

An account of a tree dweller shaman’s curing ceremony was secured by the 
writer in 1952, from Eva Littlechief, a Dakota woman living in Bismarck, North 
Dakota. As far as is known, this is the only account extant describing what was 
once a widespread tribal rite. Mrs. Littlechief was present, as a spectator, at the 
ceremony which she described. According to Mrs. Littlechief, the ceremony was held 
to cure a man who had been bothered for some time by a recurring nosebleed. The 
shaman who conducted the rite was an old Yanktonai, now deceased, who lived 
near Cannonball, North Dakota, where the ceremony was held. 

The rite took place in an ordinary frame dwelling from which all furniture had 
been removed. The shaman sat at the West end of the house, near the wall. His 
medicine bundle was placed at his left, and his hand drum and drumstick to his 
right. Before him was a small altar, consisting of a shallow wooden box filled with 
powdered rotten wood, On this the shaman placed red and green downy plumes. 
The red feathers presumably symbolized holiness, this color being a favorite with 
Dakota shamans, and the green were probably symbolic of tree dweller, i.c., foliage. 
The rotten wood, of course, was sacred to the elf as well. 

At the other end of the room the patient was seated. Before him was another shal- 
low wooden box, filled with moist earth. In the center of this box a few live coals 
were placed. These were replaced from time to time from a fire which was kept 
burning outside the house. Spectators sat around the wall of the room on both sides 
and at the ends. 
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Figure 1. Diagram of a Yanktonai tree dweller shaman’s curing ceremony. 

a. shaman, b. shaman’s medicine bundle, c. shaman’s drum and drumstick, 

d. rotten wood altar with red and green feathers, e. tree dweller image, 

f, patient, g. earth altar with small heap of coals in center, h. spectators, 
i. outside fire, a source of fresh coals for g. 
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Plate 1. Medicine packet containing wooden image of tree-dweller 


and various charms and medicines. (From Skinner, 1g20, pl. XXV). 
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The ceremony began with the shaman praying. He then opened his medicine 
bundle, took out the tree dweller doll, and stood it upright in the box of rotten wood. 
Next, he took a piece of red strouding from the bundle and carefully covered the 
doll with it. Finally, he took up his hand drum and drumstick and began to sing, 
providing his own accompaniment. Soon the image of the tree dweller began to dance 
underneath the red cloth in time with the shaman’s drumming. 

After an interval of this singing, the shaman arose and went to the other end of 
the room. Opening a small pouch, he took out some herb medicine and placed a 
quantity on the live coals in the box before the patient. The patient was instructed 
to inhale the smoke which rose from the burning herb. The identity of this plant, 
or plants, could not be learned. Mrs. Littlechief simply called it “flowers.” The 
shaman then returned to his seat and sang some more while the tree dweller image 
danced. A feast concluded the ceremony, which Mrs. Littlechief described as having 
cured the man’s nosebleed. 

Though this description of the ceremony is quite vague, to say the least, it does 
explain one use of the tree dweller dolls. Possibly one of the bundles illustrated by 
Skinner contains the “flowers” used as the medicinal fumigant in this ceremony. 

A second Dakota tree dweller cult, or ceremonial manifestation, was described 
to the writer by Frank White-buffalo-man, a Teton Dakota living near La Plant, 
South Dakota, and Judge Francis Zahn. White-buffalo-man stated that a few years 
ago a certain man, a Teton Dakota, was accustomed to camp each summer, with his 
family, along the highway near Rapid City, South Dakota. This man performed 
what White-buffalo-man called an “elf” dance for passing tourists, wearing a mask 
which represented the tree dweller. Though this man danced for gain, White-buffalo 
man insisted that the dance was inspired by the man’s having dreamed of tree dweller. 
He stated that formerly there had been other tree dweller dreamers among the 
Teton who danced in a like manner.’® 

White-buffalo-man made a deerskin mask for the author, copying the one used 
by this tree dweller dreamer, reproduced as Plate 2. In a note sent with the mask he 
stated that it might be worn in the Omaha (grass) dance if the owner desired. This 
may indicate that the tree dweller was less feared by the Teton than Heyédka, the 
anti-natural god, since White-buffalo-man cautioned the author against using a 
Heyéka mask, sent in the same package, lest he be struck by lightning. 

Judge Zahn also mentioned seeing, as a boy, a group of masked dancers (probably 
both Upper Yanktonai and Teton) who imitated the tree dweller. He stated that 
these dancers were united by common dreams of the elf. They were not, according 
to Zahn, as numerous as the Heydka dreamers. It is not known whether these tree 
dweller dreamers wore masks for fear of being injured if they did not, as in the case 
of the Heydka cult, or whether they did so merely to demonstrate their source of 
power. 

‘Lhe presence of these two arboreal spirit cults among the Dakota emphasizes the 
strong Woodland affinities of this tribe, which are too often forgotten in appraisals 
of Dakota culture. Though dwarfs and elves having the same general attributes are 


15 Marshall Alexander, of St. Paul, Minnesota, recalls seeing a similar dance staged by Iktémi, 
the Dakota author, several years ago. In this dance Ikt6mi was masked, had green branches 
fastened to his hands and legs, and bark wrapped around his body. It is very likely that this is the 
same person referred to by White-buffalo-man. 
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found in the folklore of many Plains tribes, the use of wooden images of the spirit 
seems to be a strictly Woodland trait. Skinner states that similar images were used by 
the Menomini, Potawatomi, Sauk, Fox, Delaware, Shawnee, Ojibwa, and Winne- 
bago.’® He gives a brief description, including song texts, of a Potawatomi ceremony 
centering around the tree dweller images." In his concluding paragraph he writes:'® 


At a doll bundle ceremony of this nature, each person who owns one of these charms 
brings it and stands it up with the rest in the west of the lodge. All are dressed in fine 
new clothes. Anciently, it is said, they danced magically with their owners, but nowadays 
no one has the power to do this any more. 


The placing of the dolls at the West end of the lodge and the reference to their 
dancing “magically” are very reminiscent of the Dakota ceremony described by Mrs. 
Littlechief. The reference to the owners dancing, on the other hand, seems more 
akin to the cult described by White-buffalo-man and Judge Zahn. This suggests that 
both Dakota cults may have derived from a common parent. It must be admitted, 
however, that our present knowledge of the Dakota tree dweller cults is extremely 
limited, and that dancing may very well have occurred in some forms of the doll 
ceremony as well 


The Science Museum 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


© Alanson B, Skinner, “The Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi Indians,” Pt. I: Social Life 
and Ceremonies, Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, V1 (1924), 182; 
Skinner, “Tree-Dweller Bundle of the Wahpeton Dakota,” p. 73. 

17 Skinner, “The Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi Indians,” pp. 178-184. 

*® Skinner, “The Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi Indians,” p. 184. 





A LOLO STORY: “THE GREAT GOD 
O-LI-BI-ZIH” BY LIN KUANG-TIEN 


TRANSLATED BY Davin C, GraHAM 


1. Introduction. 2. Text. 
1. INTRODUCTION’ 


HE text of this story by Lin Kuang-tien is a small pamphlet of forty-four pages, 

privately printed in Hsi-ch’ang.” It has no date, but the poor, brownish paper 

and the blurred print indicate clearly that the booklet must have been printed 
during or shortly after the war. The sub-title is “Story of the Lolo.” The text was 
given to D, C. Graham by the author with his autograph in Lolo script. 

The author of the text is a Lolo headman* who is well-known for his studies of 
Lolo clans in the region around Hsi-ch’ang.* His home is a small town, T'ien-pa, in 
the district of Yiieh-hsi,® where his family for many generations has been one of the 
leading clans.® He is, as the text indicates, strongly Sinisized and acquainted with 
innovations, such as electricity, sanitary conditions, and dugouts; he also knows 
Chinese institutions well, such as the Chinese custom of composing poems in the 
fall (page 33 of the book). The form of his book is that of a modern Chinese novel 
or longer short story, written in conversational style without literary allusions, ex- 
cepting occasional references to well-known Chinese popular novels. It is obvious 
that he alone is responsible for the impressionistic introduction of the story. Yet there 
is no doubt that he based his story on an original Lolo legend. With the exception of 
one short remark in the introduction’ the values of the story are Lolo values, and the 
general tendency is anti-Chinese. This tendency, undoubtedly, already existed in 
the original legend,” and is perhaps the most interesting point of the text. The senti- 
ment of the tribal Lolos with traditions of their own against the encroachments of a 
technically superior culture represented by the Chinese local official, their dream of a 
hero who will liberate them, and at the same time the consciousness of their own 
weakness and inferiority, show, clearer than any description, the tragedy which an 
acculturation process of this type always brings.” 


1 Introduction and footnotes by Wolfram Eberhard. 

2In the present province of Hsi-k’ang, formerly Southwestern Szu-ch’uan province. We 
retain the older identification because it is still used on most maps. 

3 Known to D. C. Graham as headman. The local headman system is explained in Frontier 
Affairs, 1V:7- (Chungking, 1945), 20-40. 

4 Mentioned in Frontier Affairs, 1V:9-12 (1945), 2. 

5 Mentioned on the last page of the text; Yuieh-hsi is north of Hsi-ch’ang. 

® See Frontier Studies, XLIV (Ch’eng-tu, 1942), 53-54, 59, 74- 
7™“A little, talkative Lolo.” 

® The same tendency and the same sentiment occurs in numerous texts published by David C 
Graham, Songs and Stories of the Ch’uan Miao (Washington 1954), index, s.v. “Chinese.” For the 
general development, see H. J. Wiens, China's March Towards the Tropics (Hamdon, 1954), 
pp. 93f. 

® On the other hand, the Lolos have identified themselves with Chinese values. Thus, the im- 
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The story as we have it is Mr. Lin’s redaction. It is impossible to indicate the 
age of the original story. Political and social conditions as the story describes them 
have been in existence for almost a thousand years. The name of the Chinese scholar, 
who made a plot against the Lolos in the story, refers to a person of the seventeenth 
century. Place names are the same as they are today. 

The main motif of the story, the rise of the hero to power, belongs to a type quite 
common in China. The Chinese parallels can be called “tales about geomancy.”'” 
Supernatural signs indicate that an emperor of a new dynasty will soon be born. 
Only one person knows the real meaning of these signs and the right place. He tries 
to bury his ancestors in the right place so that his child will be the ruler, or he tries to 
get the symbols hidden in the place for himself. The plan almost succeeds, but by 
some interference a catastrophe occurs in the last moment. It is surprising that these 
stories, which occur in almost all parts of China, have also been accepted by non- 
Chinese natives, by Lolos as well as by Miao. Chinese influence goes further still in 
the story. Dragons appear as supernatural parents of the hero because the dragon 
symbolizes the superior in Chinese mythology.” 

Direct parallels to the story are not known to me. The name of the hero, too, seems 
not to be known from other texts.’ We have the impression that some details of the 
story are incorrectly told. For instance, the dragons which, in the beginning of the 
story, are introduced as “parents” of the child are later killed by the hero. One would, 
according to the values of Chinese as well as Lolos, expect that the hero would be 
punished for this crime. On the other hand, a bear is mentioned at the time of the 
birth of the hero. It seems more likely that the bear (panda?) was the mother in the 
original story, and that the killing of the dragons was one of the great tasks of the hero 
—but this cannot be proven."* 

2. Text 

2.1. The Market Place. There is a small stream winding by clumps of trees, through 
beautiful fields, towards a village of thatched-roofed houses. This village is a market place. 
It becomes very busy on the third, sixth, and ninth days'* of the month. 

The heart of the market is on the right side of the village. At the end of the trees which 
are beside the stream, there is a small wooden bridge which crosses the stream. The bridge 


probably has not been repaired for many years. Some of the pieces of wood are entirely 
rotten. This is really an important means of communication [or way of travel]. Therefore, 


perial seal is for them, as for the Chinese, the symbol of the rightful ruler; the Lolos did not possess 
this concept and had no seals before the Chinese introduced them. A picture of a Lolo seal in 
Chinese style is published in Frontier Affairs, 1V:7 (1945), 30. 

10 See Wolfram Eberhard, Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen (Helsinki, 1937), Type Nos. 172 


174. For texts, see Eberhard, Volksmdrchen aus Stidost-China (Helsinki, 1941), pp. 196-200. 

1! The Miao, neighbors of the Lolos, also accepted the dragon into their pantheon; see Graham, 
Songs and Stories of the Ch'uan Miao, index, s.v. “Dragon.” 

12 Graham, Songs and Stories of the Ch’uan Miao, recorded numerous stories in which similar 
motifs occur, but no real parallels could be detected. 

18 Neither L. Vanicelli, La Religione dei Lolo (Milano, 1944), nor the numerous articles on 
Lolo religion in Frontier Affairs mention our hero. 

14 Periodical market days are very common in Western and Southern China. In Szu-ch'uan 
such markets were held every third day (CA’ing-Asiang tsa-chi, chap. 3, p. 2b, for the Sung time); 
see also Wu-tsa-tsu as quoted in Yiich-hsi ts’ung-tsai 18, p. 12a. In general, on markets and their 
function in the area, see H. T. Fei, Earthbound China (New York, 1945), p. 47, and especially 
Sh. Katd, Studies in Chinese Economic History (Ky6t6, 1953), II, 508-538. 
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the diligent and clever country people, just at daybreak, spread out and watch over their 
little stands for selling things beside the wooden bridge. 

One day, while the thick mist still covered the land, and the sun had already mounted 
three bamboo-sticks high, a poor widow, clothed in a dark-blue cotton dress as neat and 
plain as the moon, stood slightly smiling in the thick mist. She held on her arms two 
baskets of freshly-shelled peas,’ the first of the season. She stood there waiting, facing the 
small bridge. The time was still early. Since she realized that she had nothing to do, she 
therefore thought about a strange affair that had been reported yesterday, and looked at 
the old man who was standing on her left. 

She said to him affectionately, “Si-tu-lo-mu, do you know that I heard that during the 
last few days there appeared some kind of a strange spirit?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have also heard this news, but I am not very clear about it. Last eve 
ning Chia-ni-lo-ni told me that O-wu-p’u-p’u picked up a small baby from the mountain. 
Three days later the baby could talk. After seven days the baby was able to pasture the 
cows and the horses.'* If you consider it carefully, this story is not dependable. But during 
the last days the whole village has been excited as though it were true.” Si-tu-lo-mu im 


patiently bit his white stone pipestem and answered her as if he were a very important 
person. 


“This is true, Wu-nai-ro-li.” There was a man about thirty years old. He was dressed 
in pale-dark clothes which were patched with deep blue cloth. His chest was dark brown 
and shining. There grew on his chest a long line of dark hairs as if connected with his 
mouth, His nose was low, and his lips were thin. Apparently he was a little talkative Lolo. 
When he suddenly heard them talking of O-wu-p’u-p'u’s small wild baby, at three days 
and at seven days of age, it moved him to talk. He tapped his fingers on his short pipe, and 
arose from the root of a large yu tree. He stood up and walked to the widow and 


talked to her. 

“Doesn't O-wu-p’u-p’u live beside my house? Oh, that thing happened half a month 
ago. During that night it was like the eighth day of the lunar month. The moon had 
climbed up to the top of the sky. The whole village was shining. After I had eaten my 
biscuits, I sat in front of my door. In front of the door I sat until the first watch; then I 
went back to sleep. Although I had worked all day and was very tired, yet the moon 
shone into my eyes and caused me to turn over in my bed unable to sleep. After the 
second watch O-wu-p’u-p’u knocked on the door and said, ‘Great woman, today I was 
very lucky. I found a fat baby in the deep forest and brought it back.’ She replied, “That is 
very good. I was worrying about your coming back so late, and I was afraid that you might 
have met some wolves. I could not imagine having such good luck.’ ”’ 

| He continued speaking.] “Wu-nai-ro-li, | was going to sleep, but this cheerful talking 
caused me to prick up my ears and listen. | remember O-wu-p'u-p'u said happily, “After 
I released my hunting dogs and walked into the deep forest, there was a clear space of a 
half an acre.'’ This was a place I had to pass through every time I went hunting. The 
grass was like a soft blanket covering the entire space. | suddenly discovered through the 
opening in the forest a lump of fire burning there. At first I thought it was a fire left by a 
wood-cutter, but after carefully looking I was immediately frightened. There was a big 
white panda [or bear] sitting beside the fire and eating the red coals of fire as if it were 
eating something sweet. Then I thought that I must be meeting some ghost. | was so 

1® Peas and beans are already mentioned as products of Lolo tribes in early texts; see Wolfram 
Eberhard, Kultur und Siedlung der Randvélker Chinas (Leiden, 1942), p. 113. 

16 The supernatural growth is a well-known tale motif (Stith Thompson, Motif-Index, No. 
T615), as is the precocious speech (Thompson, Motif-Index, No. T615.1). It is possible that this 
passage is influenced by the story of the childhood of Buddha. 

17 The text says “one half of a mou.” 
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frightened that I trembled. The knife which fell down from my shoulder, crashing 
noisily onto the ground, startled the white panda.’* He looked forward as if he had dis- 
covered that I was present; then he ran away. Not far from this place, on a stone which 
was covered with green moss, there was a lovely small baby sitting. His hand was playing 
with two wild flowers. I thought, “Am I dreaming? In this wild forest, where did this baby 
come from?” I said, “Ah.” I thought my eyes were deceiving me. I rubbed my eyes and 
coughed twice on purpose, but the small baby still sat there and opened his two large, 
shiny, black eyes and looked at me. His small, moist, red lips quivered as if he wanted 
to talk to me. Then I took courage and walked toward him so as to see what it really was. 
Oh, this small precious stretched out both small fat hands and smiled. Just think, I was 
fifty-eight years old, and I had never embraced a baby. How could I help being excited? I 
rubbed my hands on my trousers until they were warm, then picked it up in my arms and 
hurried back home. But I spent much time on the way, so I got back at midnight. 

“‘O-mi-t’o-fuh [Amitabha], Aged One in Heaven, have pity on us. You see, this baby 
is very clever and beautiful. His face is a lucky one [indicating that he will prosper and be 
happy |. Did I not have a dream several days ago? In my dream the Aged One in Heaven'® 
told me that not long afterwards an Immortal would be born among men. He wanted me to 
raise this Immortal in our home. He asked me to take good care of him. M-m. This time it 
may be fulfilled. Can this beloved [heart and liver] be the Immortal who was to come into 
this world?’ The old woman O-wu chatted with a hoarse voice that became lower until I 
was unable to hear it. 

“Wu-nai, I had a happy heart. Just at dawn I got up quickly, and without washing 
my face I went to her home and carefully investigated this affair. Truly there was a fat, 
clever baby. Wu-nai-ro-li, everyone who sees him will love him. I think O-wu was very 
fortunate. I cannot know in what previous existence she cultivated the merit [so as to 
have this result |.”*° 

The more Sha-p'u-chih-t’ien talked, the more interested he became. The listeners also 
became more and more numerous. He attracted the Lolos from all directions to him. He 
became conscious that he was getting a reputation. He was extremely happy, and wiped 
the foam from the corners of his mouth and continued to talk. 

“This matter spread very quickly. In less than half a day it spread through the whole 
village, both men and women, They were competing together to see this wonder and to 
congratulate O-wu, Of all who came and congratulated her, there was not one who did 
not say that the baby was good-looking, and that this great happiness was from a previous 
existence. But on the third day, oh, that was too strange. At the time when Mrs. O-wu was 
putting the newly-made red-embroidered [flowered] trousers on this wild baby, he sud- 
denly broke away from her embrace. Half walking and half jumping, he opened his mouth 
and began to talk very familiarly saying, ‘My name is O-li-bi-zih. I am the son of the God 
of Heaven.*! Because in heaven I committed a small transgression that made the God of 


** The role of this bear-like animal is not clear. It is not regarded as the “mother” of the hero, 
as is obvious from the context. On the other hand, a number of families in Central China as well 
as in other parts of China, regard the bear as a mythical ancestor; see M. Granet, Danses et 
légendes de la Chine ancienne (Paris, 1926), p. 562; C. Hentze, Mythes et symboles lunaires 
(Anvers, 1932), p. 10. It is also possible that the bear symbolizes here only the birth of a male 
child, as is Chinese belief; see Granet, Danses et légendes, p. 567; Chin-shu 112, p. 1371b. 

'* T’1en lao-yeh, a popular expression, common in China. 

2° This is an allusion to the Buddhist doctrine of karma and reincarnation. 

*. High Chinese: A-di-pi-wh. The structure of this and other names seems to allow us to re- 
gard A as a clan name, adopted by native tribes in imitation of Chinese customs, and enforced by 
Chinese upon them for reasons of communication and taxation. The Clan A is one of the oldest 
and noblest Mo-so clans which traditionally intermarried with the Clan Mu of the Lolo. (Ta-/u 
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Heaven very angry, he ordered me to suffer punishment in the world below.’ Mrs. O-wu 
was frightened stupid and almost fainted. After half a day they realized that Bi-zih was 
leaning on their laps. He played with their coarse old hands and called them papa and 
mama. 

Sha-p’u-chih-'ien got his breath. The enthusiastic people were all staring stupidly 
[with fixed eyes and stupid mouths] at him. When they saw that he stopped, they could 
not help urging him to go on, and especially Sha-ma-zih-li, whose head was covered with 
scabs, was so excited that his head began itching. He stretched out his two hands with long 
finger nails, scratching his head, and spoke stutteringly: “Sha-sha-p’u . . . chih-chih-t’ien 
... talk-talk ... talk faster.” 

Sha-p’u-chih-t’ien looked at Sha-ma-zih-li and also looked at the crowd, and he smiled 
and spoke with satisfaction saying, “Oh, although this affair is strange, yet are there no 
more strange things to follow? The seventh day after he entered the house, when O-wu 
was still in bed, Bi-zih, the child, walked to the head of the bed and said confidently, 
‘Father, I will tend the cows and the sheep for you.’ He did not wait for O-Wu's answer, 
but right after finishing this sentence he took the cattle and sheep and went out. 

“Oh, this thing is able to surprise you even more, for from that time on every day he 
took the cattle and sheep to the mountains to graze on the green grass, and came back 
when it was late and dark. Nobody knows on which mountain he goes, nor to what place, 
but in only a few days the cattle and sheep became especially fat.” 

“Then why do not the people of your village pay attention and find out where he goes 
to?” asked a man who had a thick, coarse, white cloth wrapped around his head. 

“Of course too many people paid attention. His father and mother, and also the lazy 
person {lazy-to-death demon] who lives behind the village, diligently investigated this 
affair. But then, who could do it? Whenever we secretly divided into several groups to in- 
vestigate, then suddenly made a turn on a mountain in a grove of trees, we lost sight of 
the man and the cattle and the sheep.” Thus Chih-v’ien answered very mysteriously and 
realized that it was noon, and leading the little sheep he had brought to market, he left 
the noisily talking crowd and entered the busy market place. 

2.2. The Wisdom of Sha-p'u-chih-t'ien. In the evening of that day Chih-t’ien returned 
to his straw hut and ate a big bowl of corn meal.** He had nothing to do but sit under a 
vegetable-oil lamp. He thought about the glory he got by spreading the news abroad in the 
market place. He could not help nodding his oily black head. He smiled and smiled 
proudly, and taking his Chinese pipe out of his bosom, he went to the fire and vigorously 
drew a puff. Then he leaned his body against the brown mud wall. He looked to the left 
and to the right, then from his nostrils he blew lines of thick smoke. He stared at the 
winding smoke, and his stupid mind was overwhelmed by the victorious glory. He felt 
the necessity of discovering Bi-zih’s secret. He stood up and walked back and forth like a 
philosopher. Although he walked to every corner of the room, yet he was unable to think 
of a comparatively good method. 

Chih-’ien was tired. He leaned against the corner of the black mud wall. He felt that 
Bi-zih’s actions were too deeply mysterious | hidden]. Empty thinking seemed useless. The 
room was quiet for awhile. 

“Unless I solve this mystery, next time I see the people at the market who are con 


tsa-chih, \11:3 [Taipei, 1951], 10-13). Further north, another headman Clan A (sometimes also 
called An) was known (Frontier Affairs, [V:7 [1945], 38). Our hero is the son of T’ten-shen. 
This term, which occurs in various early texts (such as Hou-Han-shu 119, p. 3a; 80, p. rb and 
Commentary to Hou-Han-shu 117, p. 1b), often means only ‘a heavenly deity.’ 

22. Corn (yié-shu-chi in the text) is widely used in Yiinnan, (cf. Ti-li Astich-pao, VII [1941], 
70 with data), especially by tribal people; cf. H. Stiibel, Ein Dorf der Ta-hua Miao in Yiinnan 
(Hamburg, 1954), pp. 20-21. 
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cerned about this matter, what shall I answer them? .. . And will not I, Sha-p’u-chih-t’ien, 
lose face?” Thus he silently reproved himself. 

“That's right. I will go to the wineshop in the West side of the villege and sit there 
and talk. I think that with more people there will be more ideas. Maybe we can think out 
a plan. I think that I, Sha-p'u-chih-t’ien, will probably know. Three humble leather-workers 
are better than one Chu-ko Liang. ** This proverb is true.” After he had thought deeply for 
awhile he suddenly used his rough right hand and knocked his own head. He spoke loudly 
and very contentedly to himself. Immediately he blew out the lamp, latched the front door, 
and walked to the West part of the village. 

At just the time when Sha-p'u-chih-t’ien entered the door of the wineshop, all the people 
who were there drinking their wine noisily expressed their welcome, and especially a bald 
headed, middle-aged person, because he was accustomed to admire the little wisdom of 
Sha-p'u-chih-t’ien, He patted his hand against the wine jar and spoke excitedly saying, 
“Sha-p'u-chih-t'ien, you have come at the right time. I think that if we are to solve the 
problems about O-wu’s son, only you will have a plan.” 

“Oh, | am very unworthy of this, Shuang-ko-ha-luh.” Chih-t’ien sat down right next 
to Ha-luh and answered him with a smile. This kind of answering is not really being 
humble, and he spoke with a little bit of pride and contentment. 

“Don't act humble, We are old friends, and we do not need this kind of humble talk. 
Wei |an explanation like “hey there” |, pour out some wine.” This bald-headed, middle- 
aged man took two coins from the pouch on his belt over his stomach, and as he would 
when gambling, he put the money on the flat stone table. 

The owner of the wineshop is an old man with swollen feet. The shop is probably 
older than the owner, It is said that his grandfather opened the shop. The smoke from the 
stove has made the roof of this straw-roofed house black. The smoke and dust hang down 
in strings from the ceiling. Looking at it through the dim, yellow light of the lamp, they 
look like stone, bell-shaped [women’s] breasts in a very old cave in a deep mountain. 
When the wind comes, then several of the strings of dust fall down on the guests who are 
drinking wine, or into the wine jars. This of course is not sanitary, but because it has 
gone on for several years, and the customers are the continuations of several generations, 
and because of the long time they have been accustomed to it, they do not mind it. The 
headmen of the whole village, regardless of the weather, whether cold or hot, all gather, 
when they have leisure, in this small wine-hole. 

At this time there were many people in the wineshop. They were discussing Bi-zih’s 
mysteries. But when Chih-t’ien entered the shop, the noisy laughter broke up this peaceful 
discussion, 

After a long time an old man began to speak [opened his mouth]. {He said], “If we 
first place spies along the road where he tends the cattle and also on the mountains over 
which he passes, probably we can discover which ravine he goes into.” 

All became quiet. They began to listen to his plans, and all eyes were fixed on this old 
man. His forehead was as white and shiny as white wax. The light from the lamp shone 
above, and in the rear there was a huge, gray-black shadow. All this showed his cleverness 
and pride. This kind of pride won the people who were drinking wine in the shop, but 
Chih-vien considered this plan to be useless. He began to argue. 

“Ch’ii-mu-nai-ku, this aged uncle’s idea is good of course, but I have already tried this 
kind of a plan two days ago. Wa-wa-seh-ro, who lives behind the village, and O-ho-k’o-yeh 
have both been spies, But Bi-zih is a kind of an immortal. In addition there are mountains 


28 Chu-ko Liang is a famous general of the late second century A.D., who became a mythical 
figure among the tribes of the Southwest; see Eberhard, Kultur und Siedlung, pp. 157, 162, 197, 
etc., and Wiens, China’s March, pp. 149-150. He became famous as a clever strategist through a 
book on warfare and through his glorification in the popular novel, The Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms (San-kuo-chih-yen- ). 
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beyond [inside of } mountains, and there are canyons beyond canyons, and great forests and 
small streams which cut off the winding mountain paths. Therefore the result of your 
plans will be labor without success.” 

Ch’ii-mu-nai-ku felt doubtful. He opened his shrivelled lips and breathed quietly, 
staring at Chih-t’ien, and thinking over the reasoning of Chih-t’ien’s argument. The eyes 
of all the people who were drinking wine were fixed on Chih-t’ien’s oily black neck. 

Because Chih-tien was thinking too hard, he almost lost his wisdom. He could not 
think of a better plan, and he lifted up his head, staring at the moving strings of dust 
hanging from the roof. He seemed to be meditating. The dim light shone on all their 
heads. Every head was wagging under the light. Numerous unorganized thoughts were 
floating in their brains. It was late [deep night], and they still could get nothing out of it. 
The owner of the shop became tired. He embraced his two coarse, fat feet, rolled up in 
his woolen blanket, and lay down on a straw bed. He was snoring with a heavy sound, 
and the sound became louder and louder, disturbing the deep thoughts of the old man. 
The old man looked at Ha-luh and also looked at the crowd. Then he stood up and 
stretched his waist and said, “Never mind, friends, today we cannot think of anything. 
Come again tomorrow.” 

The sudden sound of his voice broke up the thoughts of the thinkers. Chih-t’ien also 
stood up. He gave a long yawn, and noticed that Ha-luh was sleeping soundly. He smiled 
and knocked Ha-luh’s head with his pipe. He said, “Hey, daylight has come, Shuang-ko- 
ha-luh.” 

Ha-luh woke up from his dreams. All the thinkers laughed, and then they went home. 

The moon on the eighteenth and nineteenth days of the lunar month shines in the 
bends of the mountains at midnight, displaying its shy face. Chih-t’ien returned to his 
straw-roofed hut. Although he felt somewhat tired, the moon shone in his eyes in a dis 
turbing way and caused him to be unable to sleep. Therefore the desire of discovering the 
mystery about Bi-zih again rose in his mind. 

“Stupid Chih-t’ien, don’t you always boast to the others about your wisdom? Still, 
Chih-vien, I tell you, stop your wishful thinking. Wisdom is a spring from which comes 
pain. Therefore people who truly have wisdom lock up their wisdom and allow themselves 
to become stupid people. During their lives they enjoy their original happiness day and 
night. They do not have any worries, nor do they have dreams. They realize that their 
glorious reputations are established in happiness. Then, Sha-p’u-chih-t’ien, be clever. For 
you to boast about your wisdom to others is a very meaningless action. Moreover, the 
universe is vast, without limits. The wisdom of people is limited.” Then Sha-p'u-chih-t’ien 
saw the moon goddess [the moon who is regarded as a goddess] coming out of her palace. 
She thus advised him, using sarcasm [or humor] and firmness. 

Chih-vien did not believe her. He showed his feeling of doubt in explaining his reason 
for seeking boastful wisdom. But he could not find an appropriate expression for explaining 
his true reason. Therefore he stopped and thought awhile. “Maybe you are too far from 
the world. You have been alone too long. Therefore you can not understand the true 


happiness among men from struggling for victory, especially the victory accomplished by 


showing off your wisdom.” 

“Oh, Sha-p’u-chih-vien, believe me, you ought to know that I have more experience 
than you have. Every day I encircle all the earth and see all the people in the world, their 
happiness and their sorrows. Moreover, I hear their crazy and dreamy murmurings. Wise 
people all speak thus: ‘Destroy all intelligence and do away with all desires. Do not cause 
our souls to endure even once the least of sufferings. For wisdom and desire of human 
beings are stupid and the source of all sufferings.’”** The moon seemed to come nearer 
as if it were about to enter his straw-roofed house. It shot forth especially pure white 
light. 

24 This is a typically Buddhist type of philosophy. 
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The man said, “Please do not continue to preach. I understand your meaning. Yet I 
cannot escape from the bonds of material desire. | prefer to put my thoughts into the depths 
[deep fountains] and to seck after the glory of wisdom. For if you do not first suffer hard- 
ship, then you cannot attain to happiness.” 

The moon found out that this man was very obstinate, and smiling on him coldly, she 
retreated into a black cloud. 

The man Chih-t’'ien awoke, rubbed his eyes, and realized that the moon had already 
climbed above the top of his house. In his straw-roofed hut there remained a little dim 
moonlight. In this dim light he noticed that his small cat beside the door had a ball of 
string in its mouth, and ran aimlessly about the room. Suddenly this man realized some- 
thing and cried out loud, “I’ve got it, I’ve got it.” Suddenly he arose, with his right hand 
patted his forehead, and caught the little cat and embraced it in his bosom, and kissing it, 
on the one hand, called, “Mi mi, mi mi,” [a way of calling cats among the Lolos], and 
on the other hand, he thought of the praise he received that time from all the people, and 
he smiled to himself. 

Early the next morning as usual the boy immortal drove a large herd of sheep and 
cattle onto the mountains to graze. He did not know that his earthly parents had already 
lent an ear to Sha-p’u-chih-t’ien’s trick. The [end of] the big ball of thread had been tied 
onto his belt. After he had crossed three hills he crossed a small creek and went through 
a thick, dark forest. While he had been going a long way, the string [tied] on his body 
had strung out farther and farther. The bail of twine gradually became smaller, and after 
a time the string ceased to move, and they knew that the boy immortal had already 
reached the pasture where he daily herded the animals.*° Sha-p’u-chih-t’ien, with the boy’s 
father and Wa-wa-seh-ro and the idle people from the village, followed the string. They 
crossed three mountain peaks and went through the deep forest. Between two great 
mountains there was a very flat pasture. The cattle and the sheep were scattered over the 
pasture. Bi-zih danced among the cattle and the sheep.?** 

Chih-t’ien and the others hid behind a big tree and secretly watched the mysterious 
actions of Bi-zih. 

They saw in a colored cloud between the mountains the iieads, tails, four claws, and 
eyes of two old dragons wiggling about, gazing at the dancing Bi-zih. 

Wa-wa-seh-ro, seeing these strange things, was frightened and grasped the gown of 
Sha-p’u-chih-t’ien. Bi-zih’s father was so frightened that he knelt down and embraced a 
tree, and his teeth rattled together. Chih-t’ien ran outside the deep forest and cried, “Hello, 
your father is here.” The old dragons, surprised, vanished into the blue sky. 

Bi-zih, discouraged, sighed and said, “Oh, it is finished. Because of this the wisdom of 
human beings will be limited. Why did you not wait until after fourteen days before 
coming ?*® Yes, perhaps this is the decree of Heaven.” 

“If we had not frightened away the evil dragons who were in the clouds half way up 
the mountain, your little life would not have been able to live long.” Chih-t’ien stupidly 
praised his wisdom and success. 

“They are not evil dragons. They are my true parents.” 


When Shuang-ko-ha-luh and the other people heard this they said, “True parents. The 
son of two dragons.” 


25 The motif of the string clue is well-known; see Thompson, Motif-Index, No. T475.1. 

258 This is reminiscent of Krishna's dance; see W. Ruben, Krishna, Konkordanz und Kom 
mentar (Vienna, 1941), pp. 100ff. 

26 The magic dance of the hero in the presence of the dragons can be compared with the magic 
dance of Kun in the shape of a bear; see Granet, Dances et légendes, p. 268, and Wolfram Eber- 
hard, Lokalkulturen im alten China (Leiden, 1943), 1, 363. Kun’s son, Yui, danced too, and was 
interrupted at a too early moment. 
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Bi-zih became very angry, and light flashed from his eyes. Because of his anger he 
ceased to breathe for a long time. He then emitted breath through his nostrils. Finally he 
could stand it no longer and called, “Gu-lu, gu-lu,” and a red-skinned horse with wings 
came down out of the sky. Bi-zih leaped onto the back of the horse and they flew up into 
the empty sky. 

“Oh, O-li-bi-zih, ah,” cried O-wu-p’u-p’u, and he fainted on the grass beside the trees, 
weeping until he could not see, and regretting that he had trusted in the plot of Sha- 
p'uchih-t’ien. 

2.3. The Storm and the Family of An-mu-i-yeh. O-li-bi-zih, riding the flying horse, 
ascended and circled about four or five times, and his anger had not yet calmed. He 
thought, “These stupid things are very detestable. They have human faces, but their hearts 
are like dogs, very low in spirit. They regard themselves as very great, but they are not. 
They have not been severely punished. They do not realize that their wisdom is really 
ignorance. They should be severely taught.” He rode on his divine horse up into the sky 
and sought the gods of clouds and hail in order to give the people a severe punishment. 

The more the flying horse ran, the faster he went. He stirred up a fierce wind that blew 
until it pierced the bones. In the fall it therefore changed into the coldest winter. Hail as 
big as the palm of your hand fell from Heaven onto these people. Flowers and grass were 
covered in a grave of snow. Before long the old trees on the cliffs, although they were so 
old that they could endure cold, trembled and were about to die of cold. Sha-p’u-chih-t’ien 
and the people of the village led O-wu-p’u-p’u, wind and snow beating on their heads. 
Chih-v'ien on the road endured the scolding and cursing of all, and did not even dare to 
snort with his nose. When he reached the village, he ran quickly into his straw-roofed 
house, wrapped himself up in his woolen blanket, and began his dream of defeat. 

The wind blew very hard, the snow continued to fall, the sky and the earth changed 
into a mixture of gray and white, and birds and animals and insects and fish and flowers 
and forests could not be seen, nor men, nor the village. Besides the howling of the wind, 
you could hear the low, sorrowful mourning of the people. 

Later, when the wind had ceased and the snow fell no longer, large hailstones fell 
continuously and destroyed all creatures on earth, and several tens of big holes were made 
in the straw roof of the hut of Sha-p’u-chih-t’ien. Chih-t’ien feared that the hailstones 
would break his skull, so he put an iron cooking-vessel over his head and crouched down 
like soldiers in dugouts during the war. 

Bi-zih flew about the sky on the horse nine days, causing wind, and the snow and hail 
to fall. The great sad beautiful earth therefore lost its lovely colors. All the branches of the 
trees became bare. The small birds lost their peaceful homes. Men suffered bitterness to 
the full, and everywhere poor people and beggars died. But the anger of Bi-zih had not 
ceased, and he came down from the sky to the great earth, to the cold, icy world, and rode 
about nine days, and the fierce winds caused the stony grains of sand and the heaps of 
snow to eddy about. 

People thought that the end of the world had come. Both young and old knelt down 
and prayed to Heaven to have mercy. 

O-li-bi-zih’s anger had burned for eighteen days.*" During this time, Heaven above had 
caused him to change from a child to a strong man. He was tired. Therefore he rested 
on the top of the highest mountain peak. There he heard the voices of people praying as 
if they were about to die; he heard their sorrowful cries. These heart-rending cries moved 
his angry soul. He realized that he ought to be lenient with their sins. 

“You go to your palace and rest, Father Wind,” Bi-zih motioned with his hand to the 
obedient wind god. 


7 The numbers all refer to multiples of three. Three is the symbol of the male element, yang 
three times three is the highest power of three. 
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The wind god, contented with his blowing, quickly and joyfully went back. The great 
earth entered a condition of dryness and quiet. At the time Bi-zih, looking all around, 
became lonely. He therefore began to imagine himself entering into the happy welcoming 
homes of human beings. Then he bowed down and prayed to Heaven, hoping that Heaven 
above would tell him where he should live. 

In a short time Bi-zih, as if he knew, stood up. He rode happily Southward on his 
flying red horse, and, as quick as electricity, rode to the place the god indicated to him. 

It was a country where the four seasons are all like spring. People always enjoyed happy 
and peaceful days. Previously they did not realize that there were fierce winds that could 
come to their abodes. This was the first time that they had suffered the hardships of ice, 
snow, wind, and cold, Although the wind and the cold had ceased, yet the fierceness of 
their power still controlled everybody’s minds and spirits. Outside their valley one could 
not find the evidences [footprints] of people, were it not for the fact that smoke from the 
fires made by the people could be seen on the tops of their houses. One could believe that 
this was a dead country. 

Bi-zih circled the town several times, then flew into a large yard [courtyard]. 

The master of this yard was an aged headman.** He had very kind eyes and mouth, 
and his hair and beard were a silvery white, and very soft and dishevelled. In his strong 
spirit it could be seen that when he was young he had been bright and capable. At this 
time he was leading his whole family in a prayer of thanks to Heaven because the fierce 
wind had ceased. He opened his eyes and saw Bi-zih come riding down from half way 
up in the sky on a blood-red flying horse, so he knew that a heavenly immortal was re- 
vealing himself to him. So without thinking he went out and bowed down to welcome 
him. Then the whole family, large and small, welcomed him. The older ones were 
frightened out of their wits, and the younger ones were so scared that they cried. 

Bi-zih dismounted before the headman and told him why he had come, mentioning 
the name of O-wu-p’u-p’u. The old gentleman humbly and respectfully kowtowed | knocked 
his head on the ground] so that it resounded, showing a sincere and respectful welcome. 
Bi-zih tied his flying horse to a tree inside the courtyard. He took hold of the old headman 
and went with him into the small guestroom. 

In the treatment [entertainment] of his exalted guest, the old headman, on the one 
hand, zealously entertained him, and, on the other hand, he ordered his daughter and his 
daughter-in-law to prepare wine and food, and told his son to kill a strong and fat bull.*® 

After being busy awhile, the sons and sons-in-law became aware of a great difficulty. 
Because of the eighteen days of continued wind, rain, and snow, there had been no way 
to go to market and to buy salt. The ordinary salt that had been prepared had all been 
used up in these eighteen days, and there was very little left. If all the salt that was left 
in the container were poured out into the cooking vessel, it would not be enough. They 
realized that this was a hard problem to solve. 

“Grandfather, mother said that the cow had been killed already, and the salt in our 
house is already used up. That in the home of our uncle was also used up two days ago 
because of the wind and rain. How shall we manage?” This was spoken in a low tone of 
voice to the headman by a child twelve or thirteen years old. 

The old headman frowned, and using his stick-like bony fingers he pulled his silver- 
white whiskers and appeared to be worrying. 


*8 T’u-szu; these headmen are the link through which tribes are linked to the Chinese govern- 
ment. A good explanation of the system and its function, in connection with Kansu Province, is 
found in L. M. J. Schram, The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan Frontier (Philadelphia, 1954), pp. 
41 and 56ff, and for our area, in Wiens, China’s March, pp. 201-266, and Toyd gakuko, XXXV 
(1953), Pp. 64-80. 

2® According to a custom among the Lolos, a cow is killed when a guest of highest status is 
entertained, a sheep for lesser guests, and a chicken for the lowest guests. 
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“What is it? What is your trouble? Please te!l me. I can help, and I will certainly find 
a way for you.” Bi-zih looked at the old gentleman and realized that he had a very trouble- 
some affair, and Bi-zih sincerely smiled. 

[He said], “Truly there is something very hard to do, most respected heavenly god, 
please pardon me. Because for more than half a month there have been fierce winds and 
ice and snow every day and the markets have been closed, there is not much salt in our 
house. For during the long period it has all been used up. It is even less possible that the 
neighbors have anything left.” 

“That is not difficult. I will accomplish this for you immediately.” Bi-zih, not waiting 
until the old man had finished, volunteered to go and get it. As soon as he had spoken, 
he went out of the guestroom, and mounting his blood-red horse, he flew up into the sky. 

The old headman, below the edge of the tile-roofed pavilion, gazed at Bi-zih’s image 
until he was invisible, then slowly arose. 

Bi-zih, riding the flying horse, urged him on to the North and very quickly arrived at 
Tien Pa.*° 

Tien Pa is a small market town in a valley which had not been badly harmed, but 
during the eighteen days it had naturally been a village as lonely as if it were dead. Bi-zih 
walked in a circle on the streets and knocked at several shops that sold salt, but the re- 
sponses from inside indicated that it was hopeless. He again mounted and urged his horse, 
and flew toward Han Yuan."* 

Han Yuan is a very large and crowded city [market place], After Bi-zih had inquired 
at several shops, he succeeded in buying it. He took sand, which he turned into gold, and 
paid the shopkeeper. Riding on his horse with great speed he returned to Hsi-ch’ang 
{| Ningyuanfu].** Although the distance of this trip was about one thousand /i, yet when 
Bi-zih returned to the court of the old headman the beef was not yet cooked. 

After this the old headman treated him as a god from heaven, and the neighbors all 
respected and reverenced him. His fame gradually spread more than one hundred /:, and 
Bi-zih peacefully dwelt in the yamen of An-mu-li-yeh. 

2.4. Interlude: I. On a spring night the old headman An handed to Bi-zih an invitation 
on red paper from the Chinese official, inviting him at noon tomorrow to go to the resi 
dence of the official for a feast and to talk, for he had heard of Bi-zih’s glory and virtue. 

Bi-zih, not clear about the past conduct of the Chinese official, inquired very carefully 
of the old headman and found out that this official was very evil and dangerous. The head 
man An warned him that when he went the next day he must be very careful. 

The next morning at daybreak O-li-bi-zih followed his guide [a leader or headman | 
and walked to the residence of the Chinese official. 

The Chinese official acted very humble and polite. After every time that he spoke very 
respectfully to Bi-zih, he laughed loudly, which made a very happy sound. Bi-zih there 
fore forgot the warning of the headman. 

While eating, the vegetables and the meat were very delicious and good. The Chinese 
official said that his cook was a man from Kiang Nan,** who was very famous. Then they 
drank half a cup of tea which was green, tender, and very fragrant, and was called the tea 
that was picked before a rain at Lung-ching.** Then the Chinese official, whose whole face 
was covered with a beard, grunted and thus interrupted their conversation. 

8° A place in the area of Hsi-ch’ang in Southern Szu-ch’uan; the author of our text is a native 
of this place. 

$1 A district town West of Mt. O-mei in Szu-ch’uan, North of Hsi-ch’ang. 

82 A district town in Southern Szu-ch’uan; our text was printed here. 

88 This refers in general to the Southeastern Provinces South of Shanghai. 

54 Lung-ching is a tea-producing place in Chékiang; from centuries to the present time, the 
tea which is plucked “before the rain,” i.c., before the calendrical period ku-yé, roughly in April, 
is regarded as the best; see Hsi-ch’ing pi-chi 2, p. 5a, for the eighteenth century. 
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“Nn. Great O-li-bi-zih, we have long heard of your great ability to communicate with 
the gods. Today after the feast we will have nothing to do. Nn.... 1 have a... very 
little request . . . ah. I beg you, Great One, to give a little exhibition ... heh heh... 
give us something to see that we have not seen before. . . .” 

“Good,” all the guests replied with one voice, like thunder. At once the Chinese official 
walked respectfully before O-li-bi-zih and with many entreaties and smiles urged him to 
give an exhibition, so that Bi-zih was unable to refuse, but heartily agreed [agreed with 
his whole mouth]. Together they all walked into the courtyard. 

The courtyard was paved with stone. Only in the cracks there were a few tender, 
onion-like sprouts of very green grass, which were very pretty. It was swept very clean. 
In the middle were two stones standing erect. One was white as snow, and the other was 
a coarse stone of greenish gray color. The Chinese official first walked out of the hall be- 
tween the two stones and turned around towards Bi-zih and the guests. 

“Great O-li-bi-zih and all you respectable guests, today I have been much favored by 
all of you, and today I am truly very fortunate, especially that the great Bi-zih has been 
so accommodating as to agree to give an exhibition of his miraculous power. Ha ha ha... 
in this I have truly been too impolite. | have not entertained you properly. I hope that you 
will all not blame me. Ha ha ha... .” 

“In what way have you been impolite or failed to entertain us properly? Ha ha ha. . .” 
said all the guests laughing. 

“Now, because of my gratitude to the great Bi-zih for agreeing to give an exhibit, I 
will also give an exhibition. Here are two stones almost equally large. I request the great 
Bi-zih to strike one with his fist, and I will strike the other with mine. Afterwards I re- 
quest O-li-bi-zih to reveal other special miraculous powers.” 

The guests laughed loudly, and the Chinese official moved his fat body in front of the 
white stone, Very respectfully he bent his waist, turned his right palm over, and said, 
“Please.” 

Bi-zih was a true god. Although he had heard from the mouth of the headman An 
stories of the evil plots of this Chinese official, yet how could he know that some plot was 
hidden inside this stone? So, unable to decline, he went into the courtyard and walked to 
the gray stone. 

Bi-zih stood in front of the large stone, and faced the guests. The guests stood on their 
toes as if watching a theatrical, looking at Bi-zih and the Chinese official, After each had 
urged the other to strike first, Bi-zih began. 

Bing, and the stone was shattered and scattered into several hundred thousand pieces, 
larger and smaller. Some fragments flew five or six feet away. Bi-zih smiled, and the 
Chinese official also smiled and praised him loudly. 

It again became quiet. All eyes were directed at the Chinese official and the white stone. 
P’ah, and the stone was knocked into pieces and the fragments flew about the feet of Bi-zih 
and before the guests. The Chinese official smiled, raised up his big palm, and brushed 
the dust off his clothes. He spoke humbly, “Good luck, good luck.” The face of Bi-zih 
turned red to the roots of his ears. 

2.5. Interlude: Il. The evening sun shone on the low mud houses and the narrow 
street. Bi-zih followed the guide and returned home. On the way there were few pedes- 
trians. He allowed his legs to walk mechanically, He thought about the incident of striking 
the stones, and could not help his heart beating hard. He noticed the two curved, moving, 
shadows on the walls of the low houses and felt as if the whole street were moving. He 
thought, “How is this? The Chinese official is a weak person.” He thought thus for some 
time, but could find no answer. When he reached the door of the home of An the head- 
man, he entered unconsciously, At supper the headmaa An asked him about today’s feast, 
and he answered briefly. 
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At night he wrapped himself in a felt blanket and lay down to sleep, but because the 
happenings of the day disturbed his dreaming, he was entirely unable to sleep. He turned 
over several times, then decided that he must go to sleep immediately. But the more he 
thought of sleeping, the more excited he became. He was reasoning and thinking deeply 
about how that stone was struck into powder. 

At last he suddenly comprehended. He thought that the fact that the Chinese official 
could control the Lolos and that the Lolos were submissive to him was not strange, for the 
ability of the Chinese official was one level higher. Otherwise he must have learned magic. 

“Oh, it certainly is magic.” Bi-zih spoke out loud, then immediately became quiet. He 
thought, “Otherwise how could a fat white arm break such a huge stone, and moreover 
break it into pieces, Ah, these Chinese officials, having magic, are to be feared and not to 
be intimately associated with,” and he felt as if cold were coming out of the center of his 
back. He realized that the secret plans and magic of Chinese officials were matters to be 
cautious about, and that in the future one should be careful so as not to be caught on their 
hooks. 

A gentle wind blew as if singing a song. Bi-zih was lulled by its music into a sweet sleep. 
When he awoke it was already noon. Outside were rain and wind, and they continued a 
whole day. The spring rain was not [did not cause the roads to be] slippery, but because the 
rain did not cease, the roads became muddy. Because of this Bi-zih could only sit all day im- 
patiently in the house. Aside from the three meals and chatting with the headman, he could 
not think of any way to pass the time during the rain. The weather was that of the late 


spring, and when it rained the inside of the house became moldy. He was therefore bored 
to the extreme. 


Sometimes several children came and played with their toys in front of him, and several 
times he smiled at them, but at the very time that he smiled he immediately remembered 
the false smiles of the Chinese official. He realized that it was a disgrace for him to have 


gone there. Therefore the sorrowful god discontinued his smiling and was even wearied 
by the laughing of the children. 

He constantly paced back and forth, and walked over every square stone in the house. 
He felt as though this house had gradually become smaller and smaller because he was 
bored, and as if he had no room to turn around. Even the doors and the windows seemed 
small, Several times he thought of going out to get better air, but every time he went to 
the door there seemed to be an indescribable power preventing him from going out. 

At night the rain fell more heavily, and it fell from the eaves like a waterfall. Bi-zih 
still kept himself locked in this small house. He wore his felt cloak and paced back and 
forth near the door several tens of times. Gradually he became tired and became sleepy. 
He fell asleep, but he did not actually know when. 

When the rain ceased, the rooster crowed several times in a high voice, clear and 
pleasant. The dreams of Bi-zih were broken up by the crowing of the rooster. He turned 
over and faced toward the window. There was a morning redness floating in the sky. He 
realized that today would certainly be a fine, clear day. He sat up, tied his belt, and using 
much energy he arose. With his hands folded into fists, he extended his fists right and left. 
Every time he stretched his arms, his bones [joints] cracked, and he felt very happy in his 
heart, as if yesterday's heaviness of heart had all vanished. He approached the small, round 
window, looked up to the right gazing awhile, then drew his head back. He walked to the 
door, which was still wet, and opened it. He walked onto the stone porch and took a deep 
breath of refreshing air. He thought that today would certainly be a fine day, and of the 
happiness of going into the country and riding his horse. He therefore smiled. 
some grass and grain, and prepared to ride into the country and enjoy himself. Because 

After breakfast Bi-zih entered the horse-stable and brushed his divine horse. He fed it 
some grass and grain, and prepared to ride into the country and enjoy himself. Because 
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the mud in the fields was very deep, the headman advised him to go out in the afternoon. 
Bi-zih nodded in silent agreement. 

In the afternoon the spring scene in the country was charming. The forests and the 
houses in the village had been washed by the rain and were a lovely oily bright green. 
Beside the small houses there blossomed some beautiful wild red flowers, and matching 
them were the rosy red faces of the Fan tribe** girls who were walking back and forth. Bi-zih 
very secretly admired the lovely beauty of the charming young women. He purposely rode 
very rapidly past them over the field. At times he crossed small streams in which the water, 
after the rain, was tumbling noisily along; and when crossing them, he pulled on the 
bridle and rode slowly. He heard the complaining weeping of the brooks, their laughter, 
and their low, murmuring voices. 

The sun had gradually disappeared in the West, and shone with a bright orange color, 
and the countryside was a pale, powdered gold. The farmers were in groups of from 
three to five, and sat talking on the grass beside the fields. When Bi-zih appeared, they 
stopped talking immediately, and with surprised eyes they gazed at him. They then 
changed the subject of their conversation to Bi-zih. They spoke in low voices, and by 
ones and twos secretly talked back and forth telling the wonderful things about the life 
of Bi-zih. Then Bi-zih’s face flushed red down to his neck. He realized that the people 
were discussing his defeat of day-before-yesterday when striking the stones. He, therefore, 
did not dare remain there any longer. He turned the head of his horse toward home, 
spurred the horse hard with both feet, and the horse began to run. 

While he was galloping back home, some children stopped in their play and praised 
him with loud voices, but Bi-zih did not dare to listen to them, for he knew that they 
were ridiculing him. When he reached the home of the headman An, it was just at dusk 
and the children were talking together. He guessed that the children were talking about 
him and his defeat of day-before-yesterday, so his heart was hot like boiling water, and 
even his ears turned red. 


“I think that I can no longer remain in the home of the headman An. I will certainly 
leave.” On the one hand, Bi-zih tied his horse, and on the other hand, he was making 
his plans. 


In the evening he was eating his supper with the headman An. As usual, with the 
same zealous respect, the headman An was entertaining him. After supper the children 
were repeating a story they heard during the day, and laughing about it. They said that 
outside West gate the wife of O-kan-mu-nai committeed adultery with Mu-nai’s younger 
brother. Last night Mu-nai caught them. Mu-nai was very angry and cut his brother and 
his wife into several tens of pieces and put them inside a hemp sack, and then threw them 
beside the road. Mu-nai himself hid in the mountains. An the headman laughed, and 
Bi-zih also laughed. The children, after them, laughed also. 

The Chinese official, after striking the rock, while he knew that his wisdom was 
greater than Bi-zih’s, was still truly very jealous of Bi-zih. As to Bi-zih? Of course he did 
not comprehend this sort of hidden plotting. He could not imagine that the stone that the 
Chinese official struck was lime that had been soaked with water. 

2.6. The Prayer of O-li-bi-zih. The time passed very peacefully. The seasons changed 
calmly several times. Since they had struck the stones, it had changed from spring to 
summer and then to autumn. The trees on the mountains were like fire, for it was near 
the end of autumn. Some | several] trees had dropped their leaves early, and they were 
dry and yellow in the wilderness on the high mountains. The trees stood erect with their 
black twigs. The West wind blew, waving the leaves and twigs back and forth, and there 
were deep-red mulberry leaves and golden-yellow leaves of the wu-t'ung [catalpa] tree that 

8° fan can be a general term for tribes in Western China; it can also refer to tribes of Tibetan 
affinity; see Eberhard, Kultur und Siedlung, pp. 129-139, and Wiens, China's March, p. 38. 
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had separated from their trees and were falling down, dancing as they fell, in the yellow-blue 
sky. One was moved by clear, refreshing, poetic feelings. Naturally autumn is a season 
when people, seeing the falling leaves, are inspired in their minds, and people are moved 
to write poems. In the fall in one’s imagination he has many deep, mysterious thoughts. 

On a deep, dark night, the moon shone dimly. The stars were twinkling as if winking 
their eyes. A heap of silvery fog came slowly out from the cliff. It covered all the 
Ningyuanfu city and valley and country about. The night was very quiet and lonely. Aside 
from the noisy crickets and cicadas, all other creatures were sleeping soundly. The moon 
goddess thrust her head out of the window and looked at the great earth. She listened to 
the dreamy talk of the people. Then she, holding up her skirts, walked out of her palace, 
and passed on to man the will of God.** 

“You pitiful people, you are a group of individuals lacking leaders to guide you into 
the glorious life. O you pitiful creatures, God will pity you and lift you out of this danger 
ous hole of existence. Listen to me, you pitiful people. On the mountain cliff Szu-tzu-i-mu, 
God has left for you a piece of imperial jade. Whoever digs it out will become your king 
and your leader. He will be able to lead you into a land of joy and happiness.” The moon 
goddess spoke with a sympathetic tone of voice [sound], and afterwards called out loudly, 
“Awake, awake, remember the poor people.” 

When the moon goddess had finished speaking, she turned her white and delicate face 
and went back to her many-colored palace. Right after she had left, there was a thread of 
dim light coming out of the East. People all awakened and discussed with each other 
what the goddess had said to them in their dreams. They were surprised at the similarity 
of their dreams. Before many days, everybody, including the common people and their 
headmen and the Chinese official and Bi-zih from near Chien-ch’ang [Ningyuanfu] to 
the vicinity of Han Yuan,*’ had heard the same words from the God of the Sky [or the 
God of Heaven]. All these wild-minded people were excited. After half a month all the 
wild-minded people had gone to the deep mountain to dig, and before the énd of the 
month cold weather came upon all the people who were digging. They hoped that some 


day they would be able to dig up the jade which God had promised in the vision, But 


who could find it? They had dug several tens of days, and the Chinese official, because 
he wanted to take this opportunity to rule over all the Lolos, from morning to night led 
them in digging; but, excepting for a big hole, he could find nothing. 

The headman An took careful notice of the digging for the jade. He knew that aside 
from Bi-zih no other person was worthy of getting the imperial jade. Therefore, very early 
he urged Bi-zih several times to go soon and get the jade that God had promised, and 
save the millions of suffering Lolos.** 

Bi-zih deeply believed that the reason why the god had left the imperial jade was to 
command Bi-zih to get it and govern the millions of Lolos, that they might get rid of the 
evil and cruel Chinese officials and obtain their freedom. Therefore he believed that the 
digging of these ambitious people was useless. That is why he allowed them to dig first, 
so as to make the people believe that he was the only ruler sent from heaven. And that is 
the reason he waited day after day until half a month had passed. 

“Great man and respected god, I believe that it is time for you to go and dig,” An-mu- 
li-yeh*® murmured one night after supper. “Because the weather is becoming cold, it will 
be hard to dig from now on. Furthermore, if you wait too long the Chinese official might 
get it. Then the sorrow of the Lolos, we do both know when it will come to an end.” 


86 Shang-ti is the Chinese high-god, or highest deity of the pantheon. 

87 See Note 31. An is well-known as a clan of headmen of the Lolo in the area; see Frontier 
Affairs, 1V:5-6 (1945), 136. 

88 The text says 1-jen, commonly translated as ‘barbarians.’ Lolos are meant. 

*? An is a clan name; Mu-li-yeh, a personal name. See Note 37. 
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“Oh.” Bi-zih seemed to accept his opinion, but he did not say anything. 

“Please think of it, O-li-bi-zih, my most respected God of Heaven. Is it not already 
the beginning of winter? When this cold season has arrived, it is much to be feared. 
According to my rough estimate, it is now time for snow to fall. When snow has fallen, 
the mountains will be frozen, and the cliff and the imperial jade cannot be seen.” The 
voice of An-mu-li-yeh trembled. 

“Mm. You speak correctly, An-mu-li-yeh tzu-mu,” he replied mechanically, and after- 
ward for a time he was quict. 

In the deep night An, the headman, yawned, and his little grandson Cho-erh-yi was 
awakened from his dream and cried out, “Grandfather, a tiger. I’m afraid.” An, the head- 
man, went quickly to comfort him and Bi-zih alone went to sleep. 

Ten-odd days later the weather suddenly changed. At night the clouds were in clumps, 
and the Northwest wind blew from the mountains, and brought beautiful snowflakes 
floating down. Early next morning the snow continued to fall, and the earth was a purple 
misty yeilow. Only from the snow on the ground was white reflected. The weather became 
colder, People wore two cloaks, and were still cold. Bi-zih looked at the wilderness, and 
knew that at this time he could secure the jade seal. With his legs bare, his cloak taken off, 
and with his clothes open in front exposing his warm red and earnest breast, and with his 
hands folded together, he walked ahead, stepping along in the wind and the falling snow. 

At breakfast the headman An discovered that Bi-zih had gone out. He considered that 
in such heavy wind and snow, not riding on horseback and not wearing his cloak to protect 
himself from the wind and snow was an impossible situation. He immediately called his 
son An-ko and told him to get on a donkey and go after him. He said, “You must urge 
him to come back and wait until the wind and snow have ceased before going out.” 

An-ko-yei-o, whipping his donkey, followed the tracks in the wind and the snow. After 
a few hours he dimly saw O-li-bi-zih walking in the wind and the snow. He then called to 


him in a loud voice, “O-li-bi-zih, revered God of Heaven, An-mu-li-yeh, my father, had 
me come | follow] and ask you to go back. Ah, O-li-bi-zih.” But there was no answer from 
in front. 


An-ko-yei-o thought that because the fierce stormy wind made too loud a noise Bi-zih 
could not hear. He then urged on his donkey and lowered his chest to the back of the 
animal in order to hurry on faster. 

The person walking ahead was O-li-bi-zih; he saw this very clearly. When he had run 
up beside bi-zih he dismounted from his donkey and respectfully said, “Great One 
O-li-bi-zih, my father An-mu-li-yeh requests you to go back, and urges you to wait until 
the wind and the snow have ceased before going out.” 

O-li-bi-zih said nothing and seemed not to have heard a thing, like a deaf person or 
one who was a little crazy. An-ko-yei-o, standing in the snow, was frightened out of his 
senses. Mechanically leading his donkey, he went forward, silently following O-li-bi-zih. 

The wind and the snow became worse. O-li-bi-zih went forward in the same way and 
walked around the mountain in the knee-deep snow. An-ko-yei-o, through the stormy 
wind, heard the sound of people chiseling the stone of the mountain, and the voices of the 
people. The bitter cold of the wind and the snow could hot kill the ambitious hopes of 
the wild-hearted people. The Chinese official was there watching and urging them on so 
that the Lolos digging for him did not cease by day or by night. He hoped that after 
digging it out he could rule over the aborigines, thinking of them like one chopping up 
the meat of fish [not regarding them as human beings, but exploiting them for himself]. 

The wind and the snow became even worse, and the earth and the forests in the 
mountains were all buried in the deep snow. Bi-zih, hearing the sound of hammers in 
front, quietly walked forward. Before long he reached the stone cliff where the people 
were noisly working. 
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“Is this not the great O-li-bi-zih?” cried out an old country man who was a slave of the 
Chinese official. “Yes, this is truly the great one O-li-bi-zih,” all the laborers called out 
loudly, stopping their work, as they saw the holy one traveling on foot, his head covered 
with snow. 

But O-li-bi-zih made no reply. He bent his head and walked in front of the stone wall, 
and kneeling down in the moist mud and snow before the stone wall, he closed his eyes 
and spoke in a loud voice. 

“O God [Shang-ti], most revered God, there are headmen |[leaders|in heaven above, 
and headmen among men. In heaven there are holy ones, and among men there are wise 
people. From the creation of heaven and earth from generation to generation the holy 
ones and the noble perpetuate their kind. There are forty-eight families of headmen, 
twenty-four of whom are black aborigines [black-bone Lolos or Nosus], and twelve of 
whom are white aborigines | white-bone or slave Lolos]. These are headmen.*® If I, 
O-li-bi-zih, have received the decree of Heaven to be the king of the people and the master 
of the jade seal—my ancestors were headmen and my descendants are headmen—I request 
Heaven to help me. I request the gods to help me, and I request men to help me so we 
can open the door of the immortals [to save people | and to have the imperial seal | insignia 
of rule]. If my ancestors were not immortals and my descendants are not, then | was 
born in vain. Then I am unworthy to rule the people, and may you close the gate of 
heaven and kill me.” 


The country coolies were all deeply surprised, and became quiet and calm. Aside from 
the noise of the blowing wind and snow and that of the donkey, led by An-ko-yei-o, moving 
his legs, there was not even the sound of people breathing. 

When he had finished his prayer, suddenly there was the sound of the mountain breaking 
to pieces, and the mountain and the rocky cliff moved. The Lolos became pale with fright 
and fell down on the snowy ground and prayed to God for protection until they were out 


of their wits. The donkey was also frightened and brayed. The firm rocky cliff was torn 
open until there was a wide door, because of Bi-zih’s prayer. Then the wind and the snow 
ceased. The yellow lazy sun of the afternoon shone brightly on the snowy cliffs. Bi-zih 
stood up and calmly walked into the deep, dark cave. 

An-ko-yei-o and all the country people awoke [came to their senses], and all gathered 
in front of the cave in the mountain. After a long time they were still puzzled, and they 
looked at each other and were unable to speak. 

“Look,” cried an old man who was facing the stone door. 

A richly-colored [five-colored | light flashed out from the depths of the dark cave. The 
country people collected together, their shoulders stooped over in fear, and with puckered 
lips and open eyes they started toward the light. 

“You, my people, I have already secured God's jade seal. Be good and go away 
[home ].” Bi-zih lifted high a bright object as pure as crystal and so bright that it hurt 
your eyes, a square object. He ran out of the door of the cave and spoke to the Lolos, 

“Oh O-li-bi-zih, our king.” The Lolos, following the example of An-ko-yei-o, all bowed 
down before Bi-zih. 

From this time all the Lolos knew that O-li-bi-zih was their king. All these people, 
who in the past had been slaves of the Chinese rulers, were now changed and became free 
from their slavery, changing their hearts and becoming followers of Bi-zih. Formerly there 


* The Chinese have divided the population of this area for centuries into “Black” and “White” 
tribes. The “Black” ones are the upper class; the “White” ones, the lower class. Although the 
“White barbarians” are commonly called “Lolo” because they live under Lolo rule, it is probable 
that they belong to a different ethnic group; see Eberhard, Kultur und Siedlung, pp. 97-129, 306- 
326, and Wiens, China's March, pp. 37-38. The number twenty-four seems to be symbolic. Data on 
the present situation of headmen in the area are found in Frontier Affairs, I1:2 (1944), 8f. 
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were tens of groups that paid tribute to the Chinese officials. Now there are seven or eight 
groups that still can be distinguished through investigation. The following is the record. 

The two sons of A-ho** contributed two horses; the fourteen sons of Pi*? contributed 
four horses; the eight sons of Kan-hsin** contributed eight horses; the Cliff-valley** people 
contributed nine winnowing-baskets full of uncooked rice; the people of T’eh-k’u*® con- 
tributed nine monkeys; the people of Big-tree Forest*® contributed ninety bowls; the people 
of Black-horse Creek*’ contributed in the spring, onions, in the summer, garlic; the people 
of Hsi-ch’ang** contributed yearly nine pack-horse loads of fish and nine white horses. 

From this time on, for more than ten years, were the glorious and happy years of 
Bi-zih. The Lolos regarded him as a god. Under his leadership they gradually were 
liberated and obtained freedom and equality. On the surface, the Chinese official wor- 
shipped Bi-zih respectfully and lovingly, but in his heart he was jealous. The more the 
people respected Bi-zih, the more he hated him. 

2.7. The River of the Wooden Bridge | Board Bridge |. It was after the new year, when 
the Lolos were leisurely unoccupied, and the snow was piled up in heaps and did not 
melt. The sunshiny spring is a time of great happiness to the people. They sat is groups 
in their homes and in the sun, talking about the past year’s crops and livelihood, and 
making plans for the next year. They were too regardless of the hardships of life and of 
the bitterness of poverty, for they regarded such as the kinds of lives that they of course 
were destined to live, and enduring hardship as what they ought to do. Generation after 
generation these were the customs and hardships handed down by their ancestors, and 
they were unconscious of their privations. 

One day in the beginning of spring, when the weather was fine and warm, and the 
sun was high in the sky, the Lolos took off their cloaks and were leaning back-to-back in 
the sunshine below the wall. There were a few old men who happily took off their clothes 
and were looking for lice to amuse themselves with. Bi-zih’s neighbor Chia-chia-chieh-mi, 
every time he found a louse, quickly threw it into his mouth and bit it, and his eyebrows, 
eyes, and lips wiggled as though it had an inexpressibly good flavor. Therefore some 
children playing about were glad to help him find lice. Bi-zih had watched this many 
times, and felt in his mind that it was very laughable. Today Bi-zih again met this thing, 
and could hardly help laughing. 


* This seems to be the clan whose genealogy is given in Frontier Affairs, Il: (1944), 19. It 
is a Lolo clan. 

*? This refers to a clan and its branches; identification is difficult. Frontier Studies, XLIV:4 
(1942), 82, mentions the Pi-ko and the Pi-tzu; these or others may be hidden behind this short 
form of a clan name. 

*8 This clan, in native pronunciation, Gal, is well-known in three branches. It originated from 
an ancestor with twelve descendants; see Frontier Studies, XLIV:4 (1942), 62, 64-65, 80. 

** This name looks like a place name, but cannot be identified. 

*° This name cannot be identified; it is possible that it is a misprint for A-k’o, a clan in the 
area; see Frontier Studies, XLIV:4 (1942), 66. 

*® This seems to be a place name. 

47 A place name. 

** A district city, center of Lolo settlements. The studies of Ma Ch’ang-shou, “The Genealogi- 
cal Table of the Lolos at Liang-shan, Western Szechuan,” Frontier Studies, XLIV:4 (1942), 51-83, 
and Fang Chuang-yao, “Genealogies of Liang-shan Lolos,” Frontier Affairs, 1V:9-12 (1945), 1-20, 
have clarified the structure of the tribes of this area. It seems even possible to identify some of the 
personal names mentioned in the story, such as Sha-ma ji-li as a member of the Sha-ma clan 
(Frontier Studies, XLIV:4, 59, 74); or the Sha-pu Chi-t’ien [Sha-p’u-chih-tien] as a member of 
the Shé-p’o (Frontier Studies, XLIV:4, 80); or the Sha-p’u (Frontier Affairs, Ul:9, 20); A-ho k’o-yeh 
[O-ho-k’o-yeh] as a member of the A-ho (Frontier Affairs, Ill:9, 19); O-wu p’u-p’u [A-wu pu-pu] 
as a member of the A-lu clan (Frontier Studies, XLIV, 55, 58). 
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Naturally, during the time between winter and spring, among the Lolos the louse is 
the most popular product. No matter how clean you are, in the seams of your clothes 
and blankets there are some lice. The disturbance caused by lice is epidemic.*® When 
seeing a person scratching or catching lice, you feel an itching right away, and lice in your 
clothes also become active. You can not control yourself from scratching. 

Bi-zih, although he laughed at Chieh-mi’s eating the lice, nevertheless felt the itching 
from the lice spreading to his mind, and he could not control himself. He walked a few 
steps, and he realized that there were tens of lice crawling on the inside of his clothes. He 
quickly grasped several times at the itching spots and ran to a distant place near the cliff 
and facing the sun. 

On the edge of the cliff he quickly opened his outer garment and on the seam of his 
collar found a very white-colored big louse. It crawled along his finger, which was wet with 
saliva, and stuck to his finger. He started to put it into his mouth between his thumb 
and index finger, but stopped and crushed it until it cracked. Bi-zih laughed. 

Bi-zih continued to find lice and to laugh, and became more and more absorbed. He 
took his inner garment and turned it back and forth and both eyes were fastened on his 
work at the two dirty oily seams. “Oh,” he exclaimed as he again caught an especially large 
one. He could hardly endure doing this work, and, surprised, he looked at the louse a long 
time. Afterward he crushed it against the cliff until it popped, and a little blood was left on 
the cliff. Again he smiled, and his eyelids closed until there was little more than a line in 
the center. 

“Great One, you are catching lice, ha, ha, ha,” a Lolo walking near him said laughing. 
Bi-zih was frightened until he jumped. He lifted up his head and saw two Lolo headmen, 
Nai-li-ha-liu and Ch’ii-mu-su-ma. Ashamed and with no place to hide, he quickly went 
running under the cliff and into the cave. O-li-bi-zih could not be seen, and there was left 
only a black hole in the wall of the cliff. Su-ma was frightened stupid, and opening his 
lips he gasped for breath but did not move. For a long time he could not think of an 
appropriate thing to do. Afterward Nai-li-ha-liu, who had more courage, carefully climbed 
to the wall of the cliff, prepared to follow Bi-zih into the cave, and looked to see how 
matters were. But when he thrust his oily black head into the cave, at once water gushed 
out and nearly knocked him down the cliff. 

Afterwards Ha-liu and Ch’ii-mu-su-ma with hard work climbed onto the top of the 
cliff, and saw that water was still running out, flowing to the P’u Hsiung river. It is said 
that the water of the River of the [ wooden] Board Bridge had its origin in this way. 

2.8. The Tricks of the Chinese Official. The reputation of O-li-bi-zih steadily became 
greater in the minds of the tribes-people. All gradually forgot the Chinese official who ruled 
them. The Chinese official realized that his prestige was suffering, and in his home he was 
sorrowful. Deep in his heart he knew that the reason for his loss of reputation was that 
that of Bi-zih was becoming greater. He realized that in order to restore his prestige he 
must first get rid of O-li-bi-zih. But how could he do it? This was a hard problem for 
the Chinese official. O-li-bi-zih, through one affair after another, had gradually revealed his 
power, causing the head of the Chinese official to become heavier and heavier every day. 
After Bi-zih had been finding lice and had gone into the cave and a clear-watered stream 
flowed out and became the River of the Board Bridge, beneficial to the people in farm 
ing, the Chinese official was even more jealous. He daily meditated about this, and thought 
out a secret way to settle the trouble and grief and hurt in his mind, But it turned out to 
be useless, and in his heart he was even more frustrated and pained. 

One night the Chinese official expressed the pain and trouble of his heart to his wife. 
He spoke very sorrowfully. “Oh, I have thought of it until my mind is confused. Mother 


*° On this folk belief see R. Hoeppli and Ch’iang I-hung in Sinologica, III (1953), 157-173. 
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[of my children], I wish you would tell me a mysterious [or wonderful] method to re- 
move the sorrow and pain in my heart and cause me to recover my former happiness.” 

The wife of the Chinese official was a Ch’engtu®® person, a little individual full of 
guile. Ch’engtu people [women] all have that characteristic and have learned it before 
they are married. She guessed the cause of the trouble in her husband's heart, and because 
of her husband she also became sorrowful. But O-li-bi-zih was almost like an immortal. 
She therefore had to use her wits, but was unable to think out a method. Then, out of 
sympathy for her husband’s sorrow, she embraced her husband's legs and broke out crying. 

[She said], “O-li-bi-zih is a demon. I am a woman. How can I remove your pain, 
father of my children?” The more the Chinese official thought, the less able he was to 
think out a method, and the more he thought, the more he was grieved. He embraced 
his wife’s neck and also began to weep. Then she said, “Father of my little children, 
weeping is no method [way out]. Shedding tears is useless. | know that the old scholar 
Hsieh Pin®' has some method, and he is one whom you have helped to raise [in the 
world |. If he is able to think out some plan, will not your pain and sorrow all be removed? 
Even if he can not think out a plan, I am sure he will never tell your secret.” The wife 
of the Chinese official stopped crying and spoke these words. 

“That's all right, but...” said the Chinese official. His wife said, “He will never do 
that. You need not worry. According to his past conduct, he is really a person who is very 
faithful to us. I can guarantee him.” Her husband agreed silently. His wife called the 
woman servant, “Mrs, Chao, you go and ask Mr. Hsieh Pin to come. Your master has 
some important matters to talk over with him.” The official’s wife went to the door and 
opened it quietly and went through it sideways, talking with a pure Chengtu dialect as 
she spoke the above words. Mrs. Chao murmured “Yes, most excellent lady,” as she went 
away. 

Hsieh Pin is a thin and bony yellow-skinned, middle-aged man, a famous clerk of 
Shao-hsing.®* He has a pair of triangular eyes and does not talk fluently. He likes to twist 
his mouth on the right side so that it wrinkles his face to his ear. He also likes to laugh 
[often laughs], but his laughter is short. He dresses in a dark official gown. When he 
walked into the Chinese official’s bedroom he hunched up his right shoulder, smiled, 
twisted the right corner of his mouth, stooped his body down, retreated a step, then care- 
fully said, “Aged sir, what is it that you want to talk to your lesser official about?” The 
Chinese official stood up and invited him to sit down beside him. At the same time he 
ordered the woman servant to bring a cup of tea. For a long time he said nothing. The 
clerk said, “Sir, what do you want to talk to me about? Please tell me.” Hsieh Pin arose 
and then sat down again. The official [old gentleman] moved his seat nearer the clerk. 
Then he whispered into his ear and the clerk half stood up as he answered him, “Yes, yes, 
I comprehend.” The Chinese official smiled as he said, “I know that you have wisdom. 
You can think out a plan for me.” Then there followed a period of silence, 

After some time Hsich Pin said, “Sir [aged parent], according to my opinion, if you 
want to kill him, you must first destroy his source.” Hsieh Pin suddenly stopped speak- 
ing. He twisted his mouth up and drew near the ear of the Chinese official and whispered 


°° Capital of Szu-ch’uan province. 

5! A native of Shang-yii in Chékiang, known for his magic arts, and a student of Tseng 
Ch'ing (Chung-kuo jen-ming tatz'u-tien, pp. 1680a and 1167c). He lived jn the seventeenth 
century. 

5? Shao-hsing is a district city in Chékiang, not truly the home of Hsieh, but close to it. It may 
be noted that in local tales in Chékiang, different Hsieh’s play a role as popular “Eulenspiegel's” 
(see Eberhard, Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen, index); a similar figure in Chékiang, Lo Yin, 
occurs in stories of the Miao in Szu-ch’uan (see Graham, Songs and Stories of the Ch'uan Miao, 
pp. 260 and 297). The reason for such apparent connections is not yet clear. 
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to him. After two or three minutes the Chinese official and the clerk laughed out loud 
both at the same time and in a satisfied way. The official said, “Clerk Hsieh, you are 
right, ha ha ha.” The Chinese official patted the clerk happily and praised him, and then 
escorted him out of the door. 

But several months later the archers who were commanded to go to the place called 
Ku-o-lo-shu,®* behind which is a mountain, to destroy the source of O-li-bi-zih’s power, the 
source being his parents, the two old dragons, brought back discomfiting news. Because 
the old dragons lie on the back of a cloud, when the dragons flew away with the arrows 
sticking in them the cloud also flew away. The old dragons are immortals and cannot be 
killed by shooting. 

Then after three or five days’ silence Hsieh Pin thought out a second trick. 

It is evening in the autumn. The home of the Chinese official is full of candles.5* 
Bi-zih is the important guest of this party. After the drinking of wine, when Bi-zih had 
become drunk, the Chinese official laughed and praised him saying, “O-li-bi-zih is a great 
hero.” All agreed. During the praising Bi-zih became excited. He felt that he was really a 
great person. He laughed out loud, and also pretended to be humble, and said many un- 
complimentary things about himself. He said that the Chinese official’s family was one 
with which one dared become most intimate. Then the official again poured wine into 
his cup and wished him a long life [blessed him]. Then Bi-zih thought that the Chinese 
official was the only person who understood him. He drank the wine all down at once 
and sang a Lolo song. All the guests also sang with him. He laughed loudly and felt that 
he was the greatest hero in all the world. Then he purposely asked the Chinese official, 
“Oh, honest old Mr. Yang,®® whom do you consider to be the greatest person in the 
world?” {The Chinese official said] “Oh, Great One, I have been living in the world 
forty-nine years, but | never saw anybody so great as you, the great heavenly god. Although 
people may have spoken wrongly about you, from ancient times to the present none of the 
Chinese kings can compare with you.” He spoke these words very low and slowly. Then 
Bi-zih asked, “What have they said about me?” He replied, “I do not dare tell you.” Then 
O-li-bi-zih drew near the Chinese official and asked him in a friendly way, “Dear sir, I 
will never blame you. Please tell me.” “If you will not blame me.” 

Then Bi-zih grasped the hand of the Chinese official and asked him eagerly, “Please 
tell me, honest official.” He replied, “I was told that you acknowledged those two old 
dragons in the O-lu-shu-ku to be your parents. This will affect your reputation, for the 
dragon is the most stupid and ugly thing in the world. I have thought that you are so 
great and so heroic. Certainly you are not their son. Therefore | have considered it to be 
an unbelievable report. Perhaps they are persons who are jealous of you, and have thought 
out these false rumors to try to destroy your reputation.” Then O-li-bi-zih was very thought 
ful and through his nose made the sound “M-m-m-m.” Then the Chinese official con 
tinued to speak. “Therefore I thought, if, sir, you can kill those two stupid dragons, oh, 
then all Chinese kings cannot be compared to your greatness.” 

Bi-zih hesitated awhile. He laughed. Then he rushed out and leaped onto his flying 
horse, and it ran away as if flying into the air. The Chinese official escorted him out. He 
saw ©-li-bi-zih run towards O-lu-shu-ku [where the dragons were], and he did not even 
breathe. Then he returned to his home. A tide of laughter rose up in his heart. He divined 
that Mr. Hsieh’s plan had succeeded. The guests gradually said goodbye and left. There 
was only one person left in the house, and that was Hsieh Pin. The room became quiet for 
a moment, then the victorious laughter continued. 


*8 This place name is mentioned below as O-lu-shu-ku. The text here seems to be wrong. It was 
translated above as ‘dark forest.’ 

5¢ This may be in connection with the mid-autumn festival of the Chinese. 

5° A typical Chinese clan name; identification is impossible. 
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The Chinese official and the clerk talked about it through the whole night. They did 
not go to sleep. They were unable to sleep. The feeling of enthusiasm rose and fell in 
their hearts as they were waiting for victory to come. They guessed that the result was that 
O-li-bi-zih had killed the two dragons, or that he had died under the dragons’ claws. 
Then they congratulated and praised each other, and laughed loudly. 

The candles were changed several times. The clear voice of the rooster was heard con- 
tinually through the window. [It was daylight.] Suddenly a sharp wild wind came and 
continued with the sound of leaves falling, sah, sah, and they circled about the steps be- 
hind and in front of the house. The Chinese official and the clerk were afraid. Every hair 
of their bodies stood up straight, and they trembled. Then there was a sound of knocking 
for a short time. A clear loud voice called at the door, “O-li-bi-zih has come back. Please 
open the door, honest Chinese official.” The official recognized the voice of O-li-bi-zih. His 
heart then throbbed, and his two legs trembled and were weak. In a trembling voice he 
said, “Mr. Hsieh, please open the door.” 

Hsieh Pin was afraid in his heart, but there was no way to escape, so he hardened the 
skin of his face, opened the door of the courtyard, and very respectfully welcomed Bi-zih 
into the house. 

The light of the candles flickered and shone on the bloody face of Bi-zih. Hsieh Pin and 
the Chinese official almost fainted. They regarded it as certainly the soul of Bi-zih after he 
had died. 

“Oh, Great One, you . 

The Chinese official hid behind the back of the clerk. He was frightened until his lips 
were white. He spoke very stupidly. Then Bi-zih told them of the danger he underwent 
while killing the dragons, and they both bowed down before him and panting said, “Oh, 
great O-li-bi-zih, true god of heaven above, on earth you only are the most glorious. Now.” 

The sound of their praise reached Bi-zih’s mind, and it affected his facial expression. 
O.li-bi-zih proudly laughed, and the Chinese official and the clerk also smiled. But this was 
their secret congratulation to each other because heaven above had consented to them and 
their trick had been accomplished. 

Their smiles very quickly faded away, and the tricky clerk seemed as if he were think- 
ing about something. Finally he spoke in a broken Lolo dialect, “Oh, O-li-bi-zih, Great 
One, in killing those old dragons did you not fear it would be dangerous? For the dragon 
is one of the most ugly and evil of the divine creatures on earth. Although they are killed 
a short time, yet they are able in the near future to come to life again. After they have come 
to life again they are to be extremely feared. Therefore, I know, first, that you must take 
the corpses of the dragons and cut them into pieces so that they cannot come to life 
again. Secondly, you must put the flesh of the dragons into a cooking vessel and boil it 
well in a fierce fire until it melts, lest on the mountains, through the transforming influence 
of the sunlight, the wind, the moonlight and the dew, they change into evil demons and 
there results the calamity of vengeance.” 

The Chinese official realized that the words of the clerk Hsieh were reasonable. Bi-zih 
also acknowledged that there was some reason in them. O-li-bi-zih did not take time to 
say goodbye, and quickly leaped on his flying horse and departed towards the north, before 


” 


it had become daylight. 

2.9. The God of the Sky is Cremated and Dies. When the sun had climbed up onto the 
mountains, O-li-bi-zih again ran into O-lu-shu-ku. He also exercised with his sword and 
cut the corpses of the two old dragons into small lumps and pieces. Afterwards he took 
the dead meat and piled it up, At that time many Lolos came and all surrounded him in a 
group and did not dare utter a sentence, some of them trembling. Afterward Bi-zih said to 
these Lolos, “My people, I tell you, as to these two evil dragons, last night for your perma- 
nent peace and happiness I incurred a great danger and killed them with a sword. Now, I 
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still fear that this meat, having been transformed by the wind and the dew, may change 
into uncontrollable evil demons. Therefore, | must make plans to take the meat and 
boil it into water [soup], lest in the future they become strange creatures and do evil. 
Therefore, my people, quickly collect ninety big pots and cut trees for us to use.” “Yes,” 
the Lolos replied kneeling, and under the direction of O-li-bi-zih they divided up their 
work, On the second day just at noon they got everything all ready. Bi-zih put the meat 
of the dragons into the ninety large pots, and they continued to burn and to boil nine 
days and nine nights.°* Only nine large bowls were left. This Bi-zih smelled, and noticed 
that it had a fragrant odor, so he could not bear to pour it out, and he drank two or three 
swallows of it. 

“O-li-bi-zih, great god our king,” the Lolos al! about him called out joyously, O-li-bi-zih 
smiled, satisfied, but before long his brain [head] became stupid, and he felt as though 
the deep forests and the mountain passes were whirling about irregularly. Suddenly a 
great movement [like an earthquake] struck his mind. He heard a very loud, fierce, sound 
like thunder and his eyes became dim, and he fainted. 

When he awoke he realized that he had dreamed a very long dream, and in his dream 
he saw the god of heaven®? who gave him very great wisdom and power and honor. He 
rubbed his eyes and stood up and sneezed. It seemed as though a new fresh breath from 
his nose went up to the top and center of his brain, and every joint and pore were like 
those of Sun the Traveler [Sen Hsin-chae],°* who, after eating ginseng [Jen Sen Ko or 
man-developed fruit],5° had his joints become loose and light, and each part very com- 
fortable. Aimlessly he lifted up his very strong hand and opened his ten fingers and with 
them combed his long hair over his shoulders. Suddenly he realized that on top of his head 
he had developed a fleshy horn, and he was conscious that there were other changes that 
were wonderful. Afterwards he felt that his knees and legs and arms and brain had all 
changed into a dragon [but this was invisible]. Then he was surprised stupid. He could 
not find a reason that could explain this strange, unexpected transformation. 

“Oh, it is certainly a king or an immortal among men who could have such a different 
kind of appearance,” O-li-bi-zih replied thus to himself, and thus comforted himself. 

He stood up and said, “My people, why are you so frightened and thus kneeling down?” 
At that time Bi-zih took notice of everything around him, and of all the Lolos bowed down 
at his feet. He softly awoke them out of their dream. 

“Oh, god of heaven,” our everlasting king, the great one O-li-bi-zih,” an aged leader 
whose name was Ku-hou-shen-liu® lifted up his head, and half awake and half asleep, he 
looked at Bi-zih and trembled as he spoke. “We pray for you, oh Great One, everlasting 
health and glory.” 

“Go away, please, lead your people and other people, Ku-hou-shen-liu. The god of 

5® These symbolic numbers are multiples of three, the male number. 

5? T’ien-ti, Emperor of heaven. This term occurs in early texts (Hou-han-shu 112a, p. 3a; Shut- 
ching-chu 30, V, 67; 34, V1, 18) as a personal deity. It is different from T’ien, Heaven, which is 
often impersonal, and Shang-ti, which is the central figure of the official religion. 

58 ].c., the monkey Sun Wu-k’ung of the famous novel Hst-yo-chi (Journey to the West). 
Figures from this novel play a role among the Miao tribes of the area; see Graham, Songs and 
Stories of the Ch'uan Miao, pp. 211, 293, 294, 296. 

5* A famous drug which was produced in North China and mainly in Korea (see T’ai-p’ing 
yti-lan, chap. 991); the root, which is eaten, often is shaped like a baby; (there are stories about 
this, i.c., in T’ai-p’ing kuang-chi 51: IV, 19a). In the novel, Sun cut down a whole plantation of 
such baby-shaped plants (chap. 24-26); cf. Wolfram Eberhard, Die chinesische Novelle (Ascona, 
1948), p. 135. 

® T’ien-shen, as in fn. 21. 


®! Perhaps identical with the Clan Ku-ho (Frontier Studies, XLIV:4, 79), or Ku-hou (Frontier 
Affairs, 1V:9-12, 2). 
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heaven has already promised to give me much greater wisdom and power so that I can help 
you secure perfect liberty and freedom. Oh, I will bless you with plentiful harvests.” Having 
said this, he leaped upon his flying horse and flew away into the open sky. The Lolos all 
lifted up their hands and looked up at him and with their eyes followed the image of his 
back until it disappeared in the rear of white clouds in the deep and empty sky. They 
arose and talked about it here and there, then each person went away home. 

After killing the dragons, O-li-bi-zih passed several years in great happiness. During 
these years he performed many superhuman wonders. He took the Lolos who were under 
his control and saved them from the deep waters and hot fires of the hardships of life. 
Therefore people had a deeper love and respect and loyalty towards him. In their hearts 
they constantly had a great image of him of which they were always conscious. As to the 
Chinese official, they had not even a memory of him. 

O-li-bi-zih’s fame and prestige daily increased [piled up|, and the envy and hatred of 
the Chinese official grew day by day. He could not endure it. Year by year and month by 
month he planned to injure O-li-bi-zih. In a certain lunar month of a certain year after 
this, the Chinese official with several of his followers took the beautiful crown [or cap or 
headdress| of a king with him, and early in the morning walked to the home of Bi-zih. 
This was the first time that the Chinese official had ever gone to the residence of a Lolo. He 
respectfully presented it to O-li-bi-zih, and pretending to smile sweetly, he said, “King of 
the aborigines, our god of the sky, O-li-bi-zih, from the time that the lump of flesh grew 
on your forehead people on the surface have feared you, but secretly they have laughed 
at your appearance. Secretly they say, ‘Oh, our king is so ugly.°* On the top of his head 
there has grown the horn of a devil. If our king can cut the horn off, he will be very 
beautiful and brave. Oh, then [if he cut the horn off] we stupid people will become 
glorified. But our king is satisfied with this devil’s horn. What can we do about it?’ Oh, 
my god of the sky, every time I hear this reviling language I can hardly endure it. But I 
can not think of any clever method to stop this reviling. Oh, O-li-bi-zih, my heavenly 
[sky] god, more than three months ago my wife thought out a marvellous plan for you, 
this great person. She used three months of time with a heart devoted to you and made 
for you a very noble crown, If you, great person, will show mercy to me, | w1'l with a very 
respectful heart present this crown to you.” Bi-zih then looked » the pearl-studded, 
glittering crown, at the same time hearing the sweet words of the Chinese official. He 
smiled and said, “Mm, honest Chinese official, | thank you and your wife. Oh, this crown 
is really very beautiful and splendid.” Then Bi-zih stretched out his hand to receive the 
crown, The light of the pearls and the red felt ball shone into his eyes. All the people 
praised him. His mind was filled with glory. He smiled. The Chinese official said goodbye, 
and Bi-zih escorted him out of the door. 

“The honest Chinese official is truly a friend. Moreover, his wife is very clever.” Bi-zih 
took the pearl-studded crown and smiled as he spoke. Then he walked into his bedroom. 
In a divine way he lifted it up onto his forehead, but Bi-zih was disappointed. The crown 
was only wide enough to cover half of the horn.*8 

si-zih paced back and forth in this small room, and he could not think of a proper 
plan. He walked in front of a water basin and looked at his own image in the water. A 
big, shining horn stood erect on the front of his forehead. The more he looked the uglier 
it became. The more he thought, the more disgusted he was. The beautiful crown on the 
dark stone slab winked at him. The scorn and praise of the people continually floated 
through his mind. At last he suddenly decided that he could not sacrifice his excellent 
fame. He wanted to cut off this precious storage of his wisdom, the single horn on top of 
his head, 

*2 Cf, the tale-motif of Alexander with the horn, W. Eberhard and P. N. Boratay, Typen 
tiirkischer Volksmarchen (Wiesbaden, 1953), p. 295. See also Thompson, Motf-Index, Dgg2.1. 

®3 “Crown” is the Chinese ceremonial hat, mien. 
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Is this the decree of heaven above? Is this the everlasting sorrowful fate of the Lolos? 
Is it a trick of the evil demons? Yes, O-li-bi-zih seemed to become a fool. He took no time 
to think, but ran into the woodshed and fetched a saw, returned to his bedroom, and fac- 
ing the water in the basin he sawed off the horn. 

“Oh, Headman An-mu-li-yeh,” he screamed. Bi-zih fell down on the stone floor. Blood 
covered his face and the ground, and his head rested in the blood. 

“Oh, what, O-li-bi-zih?” An, the headman, was visiting in Bi-zih’s home. When he 
spoke thus he was very much horrified. An-ko-yei-o helped the headman and they ran into 
the bedroom. All the people in the house rushed after them. 

“Ah, what is this, our king?” An, the headman, with tears in his eyes, and short of 
breath, knelt beside Bi-zih, trembling as he spoke. All the people in the house wept. 

Bi-zih with effort lifted his head up from the pool of blood, opened his dull eyes, 
stupidly looked around at the headman, and spoke with a low, tired voice. “Headman 
An-mu-li-yei-tzu-mu, I am thankful for your warm sympathy towards me in the past. 
Now I am certainly finished. I have only one request. Please preserve my corpse . . . seven 
days...I...1 want...to come to... life again... alive.” When he had spoken these two 
words, “life again,” there was almost no sound, and he could not be heard clearly. 

Thus quietly O-li-bi-zih died. An, the headman, wept and fainted, falling on the ground. 
Everybody in the house was shocked and confused. 

The news spread abroad. The headmen and leaders and the common people all wept. 
On the morning of the third day, An, the headman, called all the headmen and leaders to 
discuss a plan for the funeral. They felt that Bi-zih was a sky [or heavenly] god, and 
should not be buried on a plain, lest his grave be tread on by cows and sheep and playing 
children. They decided to cremate him in the ninth lunar month on the fifth day after 
his death on the highest peak of the mountain, for they believed that the spirit of Bi-zih 
would certainly ascend to heaven floating on the clouds. An, the headman, was old, and 
he unconsciously forgot the last words which Bi-zih had spoken to him when he died.” 

In the early morning of the fifth day they took the corpse of Bi-zih up onto the moun- 
tain peak, rested it on a pile of pine wood, and lighted a fire all around it. The Lolo 
people knelt all around and wept and prayed. Bi-zih’s corpse and bones followed the 
black smoke and disappeared in the strong flames. 

It was in the deep night on the ninth day of the ninth lunar month, the seventh day 
after the death of Bi-zih. There was not a single star in the sky. There were only floating 
groups of black clouds, and wind, a cold, cold wind, which swept the falling leaves from 
the cold forest. O-li-bi-zih’s spirit returned several times hunting for his corpse at his home, 
but he could not find it. Then, grieving and sorrowful he cried out and went out of the 
house. He wandered throughout the deadly quiet city, and wrapping himself up in the 
cold West wind he rushed into the wilderness on the mountains. 

This is the story of our great god O-li-bi-zih. Everywhere on the earth this story is told 
among the Lolos. There are also things used to commemorate him forever. First, on the 
heads of the men among the I-jen [Lolos, who call themselves Nosu], there is a bunch of 
hair called the sky god [or god of heaven] which is a holy spot and must not be touched. 
This custom is continued in imitation of Bi-zih’s horn of flesh. Second, since the cremation 
of Bi-zih, every Lolo is cremated, a permanent custom of cremation, 

Englewood, Colorado 

4 Cf. the ancestor deity of the Yao tribes, P’an-hu, in which the dog-formed deity asked to be 
kept hidden for seven or forty-nine days, in order to become human-shaped. Here, too, the order 
was disregarded, and the cover was lifted too early. See H. Stiibel, Die Hsiamin vom Tse-mu- 
schan, Acad. Sinica, Monogr. d. Inst. f. Sozialwiss., No. 6 (Nanking, 1932), pp. 62-70; Eberhard, 
Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen (Helsinki, 1937), p. 72. 

®° This is a great Chinese festival in which the main ceremony is the climbing of a mountain; 
see Wolfram Eberhard, Chinese Festivals (New York, 1952), 111. 





SIGURD B. HUSTVEDT, 1882-1954 


By Stitn THompson 


should be so instrumental in interpreting the work of Scandinavian and 

American folklorists to each other. Although his family had been settled in the 
United States for two generations, they had never forgotten Norway and its associa- 
tions. When Hustvedt was rooming with me at Harvard he frequently went to 
East Boston to preach in Norwegian. 

My own acquaintance with him dates from the year we spent together at Berkeley 
working with Gayley and Hart. The next year we turned up together at Harvard 
where he began to develop his long sustained interest in the history of ballad scholar- 
ship. After taking his doctorate at Harvard in 1915, he received a traveling fellowship 
and began his first-hand acquaintance with the Scandinavian universities and in- 
stitutions. This was followed up seven years later by a year under the auspices of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

His principal teaching career was at the Universities of Illinois and Minnesota be- 
fore he went to Los Angeles. There, at the University of California, he was a mem- 
ber of the English Department from 1921 until his retirement in 1950. 

Only a selection from his significant scholarly works can be mentioned, for he was 
continually writing small articles, many of them of first rate importance. He first at- 
tracted notice by his Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain During the 
Eighteenth Century (New York, 1916). This has become the definitive history of 
the period it covers. But Hustvedt’s interest in the subject did not stop with 1800. 
As a result of labors in the Scandinavian libraries as well as in our own, he pro- 
duced in 1930 Ballad Books and Ballad Men which brought to life again such in- 
teresting figures as Francis J. Child and Svend Grundtvig. 

For a person interested in ballads he had one accomplishment which many 
other scholars lack—a thorough knowledge of music. He was a member of the 
American Musicological Society and was, as I remember, a good pianist. It was 
fitting, therefore, that he should have published “A Melodic Index of Child’s Ballad 
Tunes” in 1936. This pioneer work was the beginning of a number of similar studies 
of the music of ballads, and thus opened up a new phase of ballad scholarship. 

In his work at the university he was always a helpful member of important com- 
mittees. He assisted in organizing the California Folklore Society and the folklore 
group at the University of California at Los Angeles. He will be missed in the 
counsels of all those interested in folklore, especially the ballad, in Scandinavian 
studies, and in Dryden research, as well as by his many friends in all parts of 
America and Scandinavia. 


S i HUSTVEDT’S Norwegian ancestry made it especially fitting that he 
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THE BOLD SOLDIER OF YARROW 


By NorMan CazDEN 


N an earlier study of the Yarrow ballads’ we posed three things of interest for 

the understanding of the processes of popular balladry. First, by analyzing the 

text of a Catskill version, “The Dewy, Dewy Dens of Yarrow,” as sung by the 
late George Edwards, we indicated the essential identity of the “two” Yarrow ballad 
strains classified by Child, “The Braes of Yarrow” (No. 214) and “Rare Willie 
Drowned in Yarrow” (No. 215). Second, we emphasized the economy, the vividness 
and the deep poetic validity of the imagery, and even of the rhyme scheme, in the 
Yarrow ballads. Thus, the well-known lines 


‘Oh, mother dear, go make my bed, 
Go make it neat and narrow, 
For my love died last night for me, 
I will die for him tomorrow!’ 


appear as proper and integral to the Yarrow ballad theme, but they are quite out of 
place in “Barbara Allen,” where they also commonly occur. Finally, we suggested 


that the profoundly tragic content of the Yarrow ballads could be comprehended 
only in terms of their commentary on the social conditions of feudal Scotland, whence 
the ballad came, and the impact of those conditions on the individual. 


This last point in particular suggested that, when these social conditions changed, 
we might expect some parallel change in a ballad describing their essence. True, this 
would not prevent a continued remembrance of the original song, and in fact versions 
of the Yarrow ballads have been retained in popular oral tradition. But, alongside it, a 
new poetic resolution of the tragic conflict ought to result. And this is precisely what 
appears in a parallel to the Yarrow ballads, set in a later period. Once again, we are 
fortunate to have an example, also from the Catskill Mountain area, and from the in- 
exhaustible repertory of George Edwards. It is a version of the well-known song, 
“The Bold Soldier.”? 


* Norman Cazden, “The Story of a Catskill Ballad,” New York Folklore Quarterly, VIM 
(1952), 245-266. 

? Printed versions of “The Bold Soldier” are: Ebsworth, The Roxburghe Ballads (Hert 
ford, 1889), VI, 229-233; VII, 559-561; Journal of the Folk Song Society, 1 (London, 1899), 
108; William Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Times (London, 1859), I, 88-90; /AF, XXIII 
(1910), 447-449; JAF, XXX (1917), 363; JAF, XXXV (1922), 414; JAF, XLV (1932), 114-116; 
Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
(New York, 1917), pp. 161-162; Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs (New York, 1922), 
pp. 68-69; John Harrington Cox, Folksongs of the South (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 375-376; Phillips 
Barry, et al, British Ballads from Maine (New Haven, 1929), pp: 377-382; Arthur Kyle David, 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge, 1929), p. 92; Helen Hartness Flanders, Vermont 
Folk-Songs and Ballads (Brattleboro, 1931), pp. 232-233, reprinted in A Garland of Green Moun- 
tain Song (Northfield, 1934), pp. 60-61; Cecil J. Sharp, English FolkSongs from the Southern 
Appalachians (London, 1932), I, 333-337; Helen Creighton, Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia 
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There was a bold soldier that lately came from war; 
He courted a rich lady, with honor in great store; 

Her fortune was so large that it scarcely could be told; 
Still she loved the soldier because he was so bold. 


“Bold soldier, bold soldier, I fain would be your wife, 

My father is so cruel, he’d take away my life!” 

He drew his sword and pistols, hung ’em by his side, 
He swore they would get married, whatever should betide. 


They both rode off to church. Returning home again, 
They met her cruel father with seven other men. 
“Now,” says the lady, “we shall both be slain.” 
“Fear nothing, fear nothing,” the soldier cried amain. 


Her father stepped up, and these words he did say, 
“Is this your wedding season, dear daughter, I pray? 
If this is your intendance to be a soldier’s wife, 

All in this lonesome valley I shall end your life!” 


“Stop!” cried the soldier, “I’ve no time to prattle, 

Although I am a naked man, I’m fitted for this battle.” 

He drew his sword and pistols and caused them to rattle, 

And the lady hild the horse while the soldier fought the battle. 


The first one he came to, he quickly had him slain; 
The next one he came to, he served him the same. 
“Oh, run,” cried the rest, “or we will all be slain; 
To fight a galliant soldier, we'll find it all in vain.” 


“Bold soldier, bold soldier, what makes you fight so bold? 

You shall have my daughter and ten thousand pounds in gold.” 
“Oh, no,” cried the lady, “that fortune is too small; 

Fight on, my galliant soldier, and you shall win it all.” 


“Bold soldier, bold soldier, please spare to me my life; 
You may have my daughter for your wedded wife.” 
He took them both home and he called them his heirs: 
It was not for love, but it was pureli from fear. 


Come, all you ladies who have money laid in store, 
Never despise a soldier because he’s sometimes poor. 
A soldier is a gentleman, so jolly, brisk, and free; 
Boldly he will fight for his rights and liberty. 


In judging the connection between “The Bold Soldier” and “The Dens of Yar- 
row,” we are well warned not to expect a simple or mechanical alteration of the 


(Toronto, 1932), pp. 25-26; Tennessee Folk Lore Society Bulletin, I (1936), 9-10; Dorothy Scar- 
borough, A Song-Catcher in the Southern Mountains (New York, 1937), pp. 201-202; Mellinger 
E. Henry, FolkSongs from the Southern Highlands (New York, 1938), pp. 185-186; Mary Olive 
Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 1939), pp. 14-17; Emelyn Elizabeth Gardner, 
Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1939), pp. 380-381; Paul G. Brewster, 
Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Bloomington, 1940), pp. 40-41; Henry Marvin Belden, Ballads and 
Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (Columbia, Mo., 1940), pp. 103-104; Harold 
William Thompson, Body, Boots and Britches (Philadelphia and New York, 1940), pp. 397-399; 
Vance Randolph Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, Mo., 1946-1950), pp. 48-49, 303-307. 
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original ballad text to fit new settings. Even the process of record, the coming to 
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consciousness of these new settings, and their rendering in new strains of popular 
poetry, are themselves strongly altered. The Yarrow ballads underwent long and 
thoughtful germination to reach their presently known forms. Tended by number 
less popular poets, their imagery constantly developed and refined, enriched and re- 
molded and pared down, they reflected the full power and piquancy of the tale of 
young lovers destroyed by the rigid maintenance of social status. The transformation 
of this underlying historical framework is slow, erratic, involved, and hidden under 
many surface changes. We cannot therefore presume that the implications of these 
new settings became rather suddenly clear and conscious. Such is not the way of popu- 
lar poetry or of history, which, we have seen, tend to become very much the same thing. 

We ought not to expect, therefore, a century or so after the probable reference 
date of the Yarrow ballads, which is before the turn of the seventeenth century, to 
find simply a “new version” with a few additional stanzas and, let us say, a new 
ending grafted on. For even the initial form, the locale, the style and language, the 
manner of growth of the newer popular poetry were altered in unsuspected ways, 
and the original poetic processes were largely uprooted. Thus not only was the story 
changed, but also the way songs are created. 

Hence we must be prepared to seek our comparisons in often distant quarters and 
in unlikely new forms. While observing due caution in evaluating seeming similari- 
ties of non-essentials, we ought to pursue the underlying correspondences boldly and 
without academic narrowness, in recognition of the fluidity of forms that comes 
about during major historical upheavals. We must look to the substance of popular 
poetry, and not merely to its rendition, though at their best these become inseparable. 

To this end the analytic concept of the image, meaning by this both a poetic form 
and its real reference considered jointly, ought to aid us in a closer examination of the 
two songs. Let us put down the Catskill version of the Yarrow ballads, completing it 
from lines common to many other versions, in order to identify the essential images. 


(As he went down yon dewy den, 
Sorrow went him before, O; 

Nine well-wight men lay waiting him 
Upon the braes of Yarrow.) 


(“I have your sister to my wife, 
Ye think me an unmeet marrow, 
sut yet one foot will I never flee 
Now from the braes of Yarrow.”) 


There were seven sons, and two of them 
twins, 

There were seven sons in the Yarrow, 

And all did fight for their own true love 

In the dewy, dewy dens of Yarrow. 


(Four he hurt, and five he slew 

In the dewy dens of Yarrow, 

Till that stubborn knight came him behind 
And ran his body thorough.) 


“Oh, mother dear, I had a dream, 

A dream of grief and sorrow; 

I dreamed I was gathering pretty heather 
bloom 

In the dewy, dewy dens of Yarrow.” 


“Daughter dear, I read your dream, 
Your dream of grief and sorrow: 
Your love, Jimmy, is lying slain 
"Way down in the dens of Yarrow.” 


She sot him up, she sot him down, 
She sot him all through Yarrow, 
And there she found him lying slain 
At the back of a bush into Yarrow. 


She washed his face, she combed his hair, 

She combed it neat and narrow, 

And then she washed the bloody, bloody 
wownd 

That he had got in Yarrow. 
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Her hair, it was three quarters long, “Daughter dear, don’t be so grieved, 
And the color of it was yallow; Don’t be so grieved with sorrow: 
She wrapped it ’round his middle so small, I'll lead you to a better, better one 
And she carried him home from Yarrow. Than the one you lost into Yarrow.” 


“Oh, mother dear, go make my bed, She dressed herself into clean, white clothes, 
Go make it neat and narrow, And away to the waters of Yarrow; 

For my love died last night for me, And there she laid her own self down, 

I will die for him tomorrow.” And she died on the banks of Yarrow. 


By extracting the common images, we recognize without difficulty the similarity 
of the situations given in the two songs, and their divergence precisely at the point 
where the earlier social conditions required a tragic end and the newer ones a success- 
ful adventure. What were these conditions? 

In the conditions of the Yarrow ballads, the hero’s low caste is equivalent to his 
lack of “title” to land property. For the protection of feudal-type, single-line inheri- 
tance of that property, the clan must enforce a prohibition of the full development of 
the heroine, symbolized by personal love. Hence the emphasis on the deeply personal 
quality of the love symbol in the attitude of the heroine, in the fury of the hero’s de- 
fense, in the apprehensive concern, in the acts of hygienic attention, in the simple 
reference to the marriage bed, in the refusal of consolation, and in the final suicide. 
Whole-hearted individual love is thus symbolically opposed to the formal, stylized 
“chivalric” love of feudal poetry, which drifts off on one side towards unsexed 
mysticism and on the other to adultery. 

The brothers and/or their retainers support the clan basis of control of the land 
by ambush, treachery, and the defilement of traditional rites. Thus they symbolize at 
once the hidden character of feudal rule, its shamefaced methods, and the hollowness 
of the high moral claims of the “chivalrous knights” when measured against their 
real action towards “inferiors.” The dream image introduces a nature-fetish, but its 
interpretation shows the recognition of the reality behind that fetish, leading to the 
search or confronting of the reality. The final suicide shows how inevitably the social 
forms no longer fulfill human needs, but frustrate them. 

In the later song we find reflected the rise of mercantile capitalism in the British 
Isles. Willie, the ploughboy, has been dispossessed by enclosures. He survives as a 
“free” individual, meaning a person separated from all resource. In his lesser self 
Willie must now sell the power of his strong arm for a wage, but in his ideal self 
he becomes also the independent and dashing adventurer. Early broadside versions 
portray him as a keeper or a sailor. 

On the other side of the conflict, the brothers of the feudal clan have begun to 
lose the privileges conferred on them by property in land and maintained by their 
monopoly of armed power. For the land is now mortgaged to obtain the new kind 
of fluid property called money, and the lordly knight in armor is no match for the 
pistols of the common soldier. Further, the feudal clan is now dispersed, and the 
armed retainers of old are replaced by hired servants, who are beholden to their 
master only as he pays them, and who fly at the first threat to themselves. 

And so once more Willie fights the brothers for his love. But the issue is different, 
for now he wins, not only his love, but also her inheritance. 

So much for the argument. But wherein lies the connection in fact between the 
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ploughboy of Yarrow and the Bold Soldier? There is, to be sure, no direct relationship 
or genealogy to be drawn. No line of text, no trace of language, style, or rhythm is 
similar. Even the way in which the songs came about is known to be quite different. 

We cannot, therefore, term the later song a modernized version of the early ballad. 
And yet it constitutes a direct transfer of the imagery, the content, the social theme of 
the Yarrow ballads into later conditions, which happen to affect also the making 
of songs. As history, the victory of eighteenth century “individual freedom” economy 
over the restrictions of feudal rule, translated into popular poetry and song, means 
precisely that the tragic tale of Willie of Yarrow becomes the audacious and cheerful 
victory of the Bold Soldier. 

The numerous versions of “The Bold Soldier” stem from broadsides of before 
the eighteenth century. Early texts in Roxburghe date from 1673, and appear in this 
country in the Echo, or Columbian Songster for 1800. Unlike the Yarrow ballads, 
the lines of the later song were surely written by an unknown penny-sheet writer 
of small talent, and are not the result of a process of popular creative accretion. A 
comparison of the poetic values of the two songs shows very clearly the effects of 
these different sources. 

But where does the less-than-inspired, money-seeking, scribbler get his material? 
How does it win popular sale? Here we must recall that writing for the hawker’s 
market is as characteristic of its time as the earlier homespun product and the more 
recent industrialized stereotypes. The scrivener relies on very concrete and immediate 
sources for his text, as well as for his printing, his tune, his woodcut, and his distri- 
bution. He is guided by his bills, his acquaintances, his hunches, his lucky contacts. 
Therefore he must draw his material from the available popular sources, and in this 
way win a proper popular appeal, by means far different from the manufactures of 
modern promotion techniques. 

Thus the broadside writer necessarily draws from the existing store of traditional 
music and poetry, including the ballad themes. He writes them out as he has heard 
them. He fills in where his memory fails. He adapts them to tunes in current vogue. 
He copies portions already known and successful, or sold out. He repeats certain 
tell-tale clichés of sentimental expression. He matches his characters to popular sympa- 
thies. He completes or alters a story to fit some occasion or some newsy parallel. He 
plagiarizes and parodies anything that has obtained good will, for this is the surest 
way to ease his sales. He does what the modern “entertainment” producer pretends 
to do, by giving his public what it wants. 

So, unlike his younger cousin, the juke-box lyricist, the broadside writer is very 
close to his audience. He deals with their problems and interests, and does not avoid 
them by means of a special escape jargon. He reflects not only the desires, but also 
the traditions, of his listeners. He convinces them that the song is of themselves, in 
principle about themselves, and in large part by themselves. He merely has turned into 
complete phrases the images they have provided, and for this service and the printed 
sheet charges his penny. Thus the anonymous balladeer, whatever his faults and 
failings, could work only on the basis of a popular tradition. If this has not always 
resulted in the best poetry, it has also given rise to a Robert Burns. 

The connection between the Yarrow ballads and “The Bold Soldier” is not gen- 
erally noted. The reason is that the traditions of popular song are not understood 
sufficiently as poetic fixations of real history. Instead, they have been studied me- 
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chanically and with certain pre-conceptions. The result has been a sort of pseudo- 
history telling of the “deterioration” of the beautiful old ballads from their presumed 
high origins, as they have filtered down among the common folk of a later age. A 
hierarchy has been set up, and it may be observed in most regional collections of 
ballads and folk songs in this country. First come the “true” Child ballads, then their 
“secondary” derivatives and other doggerel of the rabble, and last come songs not 
traceable to the Anglo-Saxon tradition at all, if indeed any such are included. 

Unlike the Yarrow ballads, “The Bold Soldier” is not recognized by Child as a 
“true” ballad. Its versions have been ranked regularly as “secondary” forms, which 
in academic circles is equivalent to recommending its exclusion from serious con- 
sideration or study. Davis and Eddy both list “The Bold Soldier” as a descendant 
of “Earl Brand” (Child, No. 7). Barry, Belden, Brewster, Flanders, and Gardner 
place it as a derivative of “Erlinton” (Child, No. 8). Eddy and Brewster give only 
the Child ballad titles, though their texts clearly belong to “The Bold Soldier.” 

What is meant by a “secondary form”? Is some mysterious primacy attained 
merely by placing a Child ballad title at the head of a song text? Implied in the 
hierarchy are highly artificial considerations set up by ballad scholars. Despite their 
dealing with “popular” poetry transmitted through a markedly social process, the 
criteria for an approved and exalted category of traditional songs come uncomfortably 
close to an unwitting aristocratic bias. 

Is the Child ballad “primary” because of its age, and perhaps its archaic language? 
Regard for these reflects only a nostalgia for the mystified “glories” of medieval 
times. We may observe that, in our version of the Yarrow text, the quaintness is 
gone, though the poetry remains, and indeed it uses certain mannerisms of current, 
local, speech. 

Is the “true” ballad superior to its lowly derivatives in its origins? Strangely, it is 
seriously maintained, or at least implied in the work of some scholars, that the 
“popular” ballads were created by an aristocracy. In this topsy-turvy view, true folk 
balladry does not originate among the common people at all, but among the cul- 
tured and refined lords and ladies. It is supposed to become popular tradition by a 
sort of seepage downward, in much the way national prosperity is supposed to be 
achieved. We received descriptions of how the uncouth majority, incapable of a 
worthy creative process, adopts the ideology, the speech, the clothes, the manners and 
the ethics of its “betters.” Even so, the understanding and the memory of the folk are 
somewhat faulty, hence their debasement of the initially fine literary standards. Ad- 
mittedly, the common people also compose songs, but these are deprecated either as 
bad copies or as poor and lowly ditties, “Popular” poetry is therefore sought chiefly 
in the remnants of lordly language supposed to underlay the dross of mountaineer 
crudeness, as for example when Child ballads are brought to light in the Southern 
Highlands. 

In such “objective” terms as these, it becomes obvious why so non-aristocratic a 
song as “The Bold Soldier” is rated as merely a debased popular treatment of cer- 
tain “eternal” ballad themes found in “Earl Brand” or in “Erlinton.” It is by these 
standards that the literary scholar will treasure fragments of Child ballad lines, per- 
haps sung to the tune of “There’s a Tavern in the Town,” for he is not a musician. 

The theme of a “primary” ballad is also held to center on characters of a real-life 
aristocracy. Worthy students have held in all seriousness that true tragedy must in- 
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volve individuals of high social station and importance as principal figures. Tragedy 
befalling the ordinary man or woman is by comparison inconsequential and un- 
interesting, its victims being presumably insensitive to pain, incapable of its artistic 
expression, and anyhow not remarkable. The daily struggles and sufferings among 
the common folk are not regarded as of potentially universal import, so that there 
would be little reason to retain them in the people’s memory. The tragedy of the 
ploughboy is held not equal in dramatic intensity to the moods of the noble lord. 

It is conveniently forgotten, where these things seem to have any substance, that 
the tragedians have from time immemorial been the jesters and the lackeys of the 
noble lord, so that it behooved them to produce exactly that flattering impression. We 
are merely asked to note that a principal symptom of a “debased” or “secondary” ballad 
is the disappearance of the “noble” titles. This aspect makes the Yarrow ballads es 
pecially interesting, for the hero turns out to be a ploughboy and not a lord, and the 
tragedy hinges on this very point. In literary hands, however, such details have a way 
of getting lost, or edited out, or reconstructed into their opposites, as we have seen 
done openly by Walter Scott, and uncritically repeated by others. 

Literary toyings with ballad themes have, in fact, led to another criterion of 
“primary” status. The “true” ballad is transmitted by oral means, we are told, so that 
broadside origins are systematically to be regarded as evidence of low caste, late vin 
tage, absence of traditional roots, and literary poverty. If a song was learned from a 
printed source, it is by that fact of an inferior order. Here it is the literacy of the 
common people, and not their lack of it, which is held a fault. 

Yet a little investigation shows that a decline in poetry, coincident with a wide- 
spread learning of letters, does not appear among the common folk, but among the 
well-to-do. The literate, well-educated children of the formerly unlettered men of 


affairs have been notoriously feeble in the creation of poetry and music. At best they 


will recall the less guarded singing of a governess, or tutor, or other servant, or they 
are still able, if rarely willing, to hire professional talent. 

Now it happens that “The Braes of Yarrow” has been transmitted in several 
printed versions, “improved” by highly artificial and “elevated” language, among the 
refined and sophisticated sector of the population. The earliest such literary para 
phrase .was issued by William Hamilton of Bangour, in 1760. In it the archaic treat 
ment is so forced and pretentious, and the romanticizing of feudal conditions so plain, 
as to make the later “alteration” of Scott a somewhat second-hand exploitation. Exist 
ing oral tradition does not show the Hamilton or the Scott versions as a source. Thus 
it is in high circles, rather than in lowly ones, that borrowings from the old ballads 
combine with a deterioration of their poetic values. In fact what we observe is a 
passing of the homespun integrity of popular poetry as self-conscious amateurs and 
literary professionals ransacked their store of traditional tales and images for ready 
sale upon an expanding market. 

From the opposite side, we may suggest that old songs that can be traced to 
printed song-sheets are not necessarily worse on that account, nor need they be lack- 
ing in ancient popular tradition. Poor quality in the penny-prints is not due to com- 
moner tastes, but to the substitution of a kind of literary pawn shop for the live crea- 
tive traditions of the people. Most broadsides, even when written on timely and 
political topics, arise precisely as new statements, new applications, or parodies of 
some traditional theme. They include the form, the manner, the music, and many of 
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the details that have proven familiar and meaningful. The absence of a printed version 
of a ballad believed to be in the oral tradition may testify to its loss, or to the rarity of 
writing and printing at the time and place of its singing. Most ballad singers are 
so little ashamed of a printed source that they will tell repeatedly of “books” of 
songs which they inherited, though these often turn out either to be schoolroom copy- 
books or else to have been lost with miraculous regularity. 

The available form of a ballad or song is neither more nor less contrived, stylized 
and formula-bound because it was written down from another's singing, or learned 
from the penny-printers. At most, considerable age, or remoteness from a single 
printed source, particularly in times when literacy was the exception, make for a 
wider diversity of the variants found for a given song strain, and they do make for 
a continuous polishing, as well as some distortion of the hypothetical original con- 
tent, in the course of oral transmission. But the lapse of time, given either an absence 
of printed circulation or an independence from the rigidity of the printed word, results 
in the same polishing and “improvement” of a traditional text, regardless of its initial 
source. For example, the “Boll Weevil” has gone through precisely such polishing in 
the period leading to its present known versions, and in particular it had many acces- 
sions during the great depression of the 1930s, long after it was known in print. It 
is noteworthy that just those scholars who place the most emphasis on oral sources, 
and regard fixation of texts by printing as a forfeiture of all claims to true art, are 
most apt to insist upon exact reproductions of merely incidental details, and show 
the least understanding of the processes of improvization and variation. 

“Auld Lang Syne” is known and widely sung today only in the “doctored” version 
composed by Robert Burns, and this despite the fact that most people learn the text 
and the tune from oral sources. Is this “literary” version inferior to the original song- 
strain, or does it lack the traditional roots? Comparing its history with that of the 
literary “improvements” on the Yarrow ballads, we may well judge that there should 


be no objection to literary reworking of popular traditions, provided only that this be 


undertaken by a talented writer steeped in those traditions and at one with his people. 

What happens to a “pure” or non-literate Child ballad which is itself noted down 
and distributed in broadside form? Is it still to be regarded as an unsullied, primary, 
high-caste ballad, or does it automatically sink to a “secondary” status? The Bobbing- 
Around Songster of 1876, and Delaney's Song Book No. 18, about 1898, among others, 
contain texts of “Barbara Allen,” which are neither more nor less garbled or altered 
than many obtained from oral sources, from which indeed these printed texts surely 
originated. How many “oral” versions still avidly collected by ballad-hunters in the 
United States derive from these prints? And to what extent is the prevalence of many 
of the Child ballads in this country explicable largely by their inclusion in early song 
books, not to mention the “feedback” from the more recent scholarly collections? It 
has been noted that designs for costumes, and even complete ritual plays, to be seen 
at carnival time in Trinidad, often draw their inspiration from doctoral dissertations 
in anthropology! Has “Barbara Allen” been reclassified of late as a “secondary” ballad, 
and dropped from its preferential position? Would it lose its ranking if it were found 
that some jobless typesetter had run off some copies in the 1670s? 

We mention “Barbara Allen” because its versions are not only abundant, but show 
some striking uniformities. Still every discoverable text is dutifully included in collec- 
tions, right down to the barely identifiable fragments. In such fashion we also find 
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myriad bits and lines, as well as wholly independent songs, containing the “who will 
shoe my pretty little foot” routine. These are proudly labeled “Fair Annie of Loch- 
royan, Child No. 76,” though they have no further connection with that ballad than 
a transfer of a “wandering” image. The tunes accompanying such “versions” are often 
weak and badly matched, and usually of recent vintage. More, the penny-sheet origin 
is frequently in evidence. Yet these are placed firmly in the top hierarchy of “tradi- 
tional songs,” and they are declared the main-stem and flower of American folksong 
even in regions where the predominant language is still Spanish. 

In comparing the Yarrow ballads to “The Bold Soldier,” we remain finally with 
a proper criterion of value, on both intrinsic and contextual evidence, if we disregard 
mere age, or “flavor,” or source, or manner of their spread. For the older ballad is 
surely superior in its poetic integrity, its conciseness, its unity of form, its beautiful 
and concrete images. All these things we find, but the usual conclusions about a 
golden age of “pure” traditional poetry do not follow. For these formal qualities are 
all dependent upon the truth of the ballad’s social reference, and not upon abstract 
unities. They stem from a realistic portrayal of a way of life, and they are designed 
for communication, for the enlistment of intense sympathies, and for the crystalliza- 
tion of attitudes. Take away this broader content, and the formal structure of the 
ballad is left; this is just what Scott sought to make of it, a random sequence of 
archaic-sounding phrases with mysterious overtones of rude times and scenes. Hints 
of olden beauties, no longer understood, may also constitute poetic values. But these 
are no longer the values of vital poetry, certainly not of popular poetry; they are the 
less robust values of colorful decay. 

The imagery is what provides the key to the understanding and history of tradi- 
tional ballad strains, Principally it is the social framework that sets the conditions of 
this content and simultaneously determines its form of expression. After all, the 
ballad theme becomes a traditional convergence of images because its human sub 
stance, joined to its poetical, and also to its musical, crystallization, is important and 
meaningful to people. It would seem obvious that the student of balladry ought, 
therefore, to begin the examination of a ballad by posing the question of its real 
imagery first of all. 

With respect to our specific problem, illustrating a suggested improvement of 
method, we submit that Child’s two ballads on the Yarrow theme are in fact seg- 
ments and versions of a single ballad strain. We submit also that this ballad strain 
could not have been created by a mythical “refined” aristocracy in an era that reeked 
of barbarous standards such as the ballad itself describes. We submit further that, 
while neither a direct nor a collateral descendant of the Yarrow ballads, and while 
not its equal in poetic depth or in integration of its form and its content, “The Bold 
Soldier” is nevertheless a proper historical transformation of the earlier song as evolved 
by new processes in a new social framework. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Cuitpren’s Curse:—The following is a children’s curse which my husband, Ralph E. 
Flanders, remembers hearing said, not sung, by neighborhood children of Scottish descent 
when he was a child. ‘They lived on Stump Hill, near Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Possibly 
readers of the Journat or American Fotktore can “place” it and give more of it. I raised 
this same question last summer when I was in London with the writer of historical novels, 
Margaret Irwin, who frequents the British Museum and other treasuries, 

The curse—“Cartwheels surround you,/ Fiery dragons eat you up/ And mortar pestles 
pound you!”—is certainly made up of early British elements. I remember when near 
Wigtown in Scotland, we were seeing “standing stones.” An old man of the region, 
passing along the road, came up to us to point out in the old wall some hollowed stones 
which he thought might have been used as mangers to hold grain for horses. My husband 
and I thought of them as ancient mortars. 


Washington, D. C. Heven Hartness FLANDERS 


Four Riwpies From Ceyton:—The first two of the following riddles were given me by 
my Sinhalese cook, K. R. Ratnayake, of Teldeniya, Ceylon, near Kandy; the third came 
from W. Banda of Katugastota, a Sinhalese watchman at the Kundasale school farm; the 
fourth was contributed by my Tamil clerk, E. Kathiresu, of Matale. 

1. There is a person standing on one leg who has no face, although he has a head. 
He lives for only one day.—A mushroom. 

Although parallels to this riddle have been reported from Brittany in the West to 
Eastern Asia,’ this version shows an unusual elaboration in the references to the lack of 
a face, the possession of a head, and life for one day. Details of this sort do not occur in 
the available parallels. 

2. Many people come from the jungle and make small huts, living together. Stronger 
people come and kill them and take away their food.—Bees. 

Although bees and, more often, ants, are compared to companies of people,* a com- 
parison similar to this Sinhalese text does not seem to have been previously reported. 

3. The first journey is made on four legs, the second on two legs, the third on three 
legs.—The first is a crawling infant, the second is a man, the third is an old man with a 
cane. 

This is the riddle asked by the Sphinx.* 

4. In the middle of the jungle someone stands with an umbrella—A mushroom. 

This Tamil riddle resembles an Uraon riddle, “A white umbrella stands in a field,” 
quoted in Taylor.* Although it involves a simple and seemingly obvious comparison, 
Taylor says that parallels to it seem to be rare. 


Danville, Pennsylvania Gwtiapys H. Simon 


‘See Archer Taylor, English Riddles from Oral Tradition (Berkeley, 1951), p. 470. 
2 See Taylor, English Riddles, Index. 

See Taylor, English Riddles, pp. 20-24. 

* English Riddles, p. 470, n. 9. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF A CHIPPEWA ORIGIN LEGEND 


By Vicror Barnouw 


N the first installment of this paper, 1 suggested a possible mode of procedure in 

the interpretation of folktales from a psychological point of view. Three cate- 

gories were proposed: Themes, Qualities, and Symbols. Themes are recurrent 
patterns of action, such as are studied in the Thematic Apperception Test. Qualities 
constitute aspects of the environment referred to in the narrative, such as colors, tex- 
tures, spatial concepts, weather conditions, etc. Symbols, which are much harder to 
pin down, include those objects that seem to possess a special emotional, symbolic 
significance in the unconscious. In the forthcoming third part of this paper,’ I will 
make use of these categories in the analysis of a Chippewa origin legend which I 
took down in 1944 from a Chippewa Mide priest. Some of this legend, a version of 
the Wenebojo cycle, appeared in the first part. The following concludes the Wene 
bojo Story. 

Since this paper is appearing in installments, | invite the reader to try a little ex 
periment with me at this point. Go through the origin legend, making use of any 
system you like, and note what recurrent patterns appear therein. Then ask your 
self what kind of psychological picture is consistent with these patterns. | will not 
say that the answer will appear in the next issue, for it will be only my own interpre- 
tation of the material. Yet it would be interesting to see if your views coincide with 
mine. 

2.11. Wenebojo Dances with the Rushes. Wenebojo went on again. He walked on 
and on, looking around. Finally he came to a lake. He looked around and saw a bunch 
of Indians dancing. They all had feathers on their heads. Wenebojo said to himself, | 
guess I'll go dancing too. He turned back to the woods again, and looked around for 
some bark; and when he found some, he chewed on it. The bark changed color and 
became red. He made ankle bands and a head band with that. Then he went to join the 
Indians where they were dancing. He danced there all day long and had a good time. 

Towards evening they quit dancing. Wenebojo looked around and wondered why the 
Indians were becoming so quiet. Then he saw that they weren't Indians at all. They were 
just a lot of rushes swaying in the wind. That’s what he'd taken to be Indians dancing. 

2.12. Wenebojo Tricks the Water-birds and Kills Some. Then Wenebojo went along. 
I don’t know where he went, but he kept on going all the time. Finally he came 
to another lake. He approached the shore. The lake was full of ducks and geese of all 
kinds, playing in the water. Wenebojo stopped to figure out how he could catch those 
ducks. He knew what he was going to do. Along the way he’d come, Wenebojo had 
seen some grass and hay. He thought, I'll get that hay. He went to get it, cut it up, 
and put it in a bundle. Then he walked back to the lake. Wenebojo walked along the 
edge of the water. One of the birds saw him and said, “Look! There’s Wenebojo. What 
is Wenebojo packing?” 

1 For Sections 1.—2.10. see JAF, LXVIII (1955), 73-85; Section 3 will appear later in this 
volume. 
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Wenebojo paid no attention. He kept right on going. 

Then another one spoke up, “Wenebush’! What are you carrying?” 

He paid no attention, as if he didn’t hear them at all. 

Another one spoke out loud “Wenebush’! They're asking you. What are you carrying?” 

Then he turned around, looked toward the woods, looked around again, and pretended 
that he didn’t see anybody. He kept on going. 

Then another bird spoke up very loudly. “Wenebush’! What are you carrying?” 

He looked in that direction. Wenebojo pretended he hadn’t seen those birds before. 
Then he said, “Brothers, | am carrying songs. I will make a place where you and I can 
dance. When I’m finished making our dancing place, I'll come and tell you, so that we 
can dance and have a good time.” 

It took quite a while for Wenebojo to build a long wigwam. He made it good and 
strong, with one door in the front. When he was all through and had covered all of the 
holes in the structure, Wenebojo made a rattle. Then he called the ducks and geese to 
come and have their dance. 

All the bird people came, every last one of them. They filled up that long dance lodge. 
When the birds were all inside, Wenebojo started to talk to them. He said, “I want you all 
to close your eyes. Anybody that opens his eyes will have funny-looking red eyes forever.” 
The duck people did just what he told them. He shook his rattle, and they danced. He 
told those people to holler all they wanted to. Then he sang a song: “Brothers, all of you, 
close your eyes. If you open them, they'll be red forever.” He just kept on singing that 
over and over. 

The last birds that came into the hall were the helldiver and the loon. The helldiver 
stood on one side of the door; the loon stood on the other. Wenebojo kept going around 
among the birds while he was singing that song. He came up to the geese and started 
wringing their necks. They made a noise, but everyone else was making a noise too. But 
the goose whose neck was being wrung made a different kind of sound from the others. 
Wenebojo was afraid that maybe some of the birds would guess what he was doing, so 
he told them all to make any kind of noise they wanted to—all kinds of noises. 

Those two people were still standing at each side of the door. The helldiver said to 
the loon, “Those people are making an awfully funny kind of noise. It sounds queer to 
me. Do you hear it? You know, Wenebojo does anything and everything. Let’s open our 
eyes. What does it matter if we have red eyes the rest of our lives?” So they both opened 
their eyes just a little bit. This is what they saw: They saw a pile of dead geese stretched 
along the dance lodge. The loon and the helldiver hollered, “Wenebojo is killing us!” 

Some birds with sharp beaks were there, and the loon and the helldiver shouted at 
them, “Peck him! peck him!” Wenebojo tried to get out of that hall, but he couldn't be- 
cause he'd made the walls so strong, and he'd made only one door. He was caught there. 
The birds kept pecking Wenebojo. 

The helldiver and the loon were stepped on and crushed by the other birds. That's 
why they have flat backs. And they have red eyes, too, because they opened them to see 
what Wenebojo was doing. 

After all the birds had left the lodge, Wenebojo finally got out of there. He picked up 
the birds he'd killed and looked for a place where he could build a fire. He went to the 
bank of a river and made a big long fire. Then he dug holes all around the fire place and 
stuck a bird in each hole with its feet sticking out. After he'd done that, he sat down and 
waited for them to get all cooked. 

2.13. Wenebojo Punishes His Rear End and Creates Tobacco. While he was sitting 
on the bank of the river waiting for those birds to roast, Wenebojo felt kind of sleepy. 
He thought about the South Wind men, so he told his hind end to watch out for them 
coming down the river. Wenebojo was sound asleep when the South Wind men came 
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down the river. When they came around the bend, they saw Wenebojo with his behind 
sticking up. Then they pushed their boat back up the river. Wenebojo’s rear end farted 
and warned him. So Wenebojo got up to see if he could see those South Wind men, but 
he couldn't see anybody; so he went to sleep again. 

The South Wind men asked each other if anybody had any red dye. One of them had 
it, so they held it up when they went down the river. Then they pushed it up Wenebojo’s 
behind, so that it couldn’t warn Wenebojo any more. 

Then the South Wind men ate all of those birds around the fire. When they got 
through, they stuck the feet back into the ashes again. Then they got into their boats and 
went on down the river. 

When Wenebojo woke up from his sleep, he sat up and looked at his roasted birds, 
got up, and pulled one of the feet out of the ashes. Then he said, “I guess they've been 
cooked a long time.” He dug up all of the holes and looked into all of them, but he didn’t 
find anything, nothing but feet. A little later he found something in his rear end. He felt 
around and pulled out the red dye. Then he stuck it back in again, as far as he could stick 
it, and said to his rear end, “All right, you can have this, if you want it so badly. You 
can keep it.” 

He was kind of mad, because he’d got nothing to eat, and his hind end hadn't done 
what it was supposed to do. It wasn’t the South Wind men who made him feel sore. It 
was his rear end that was to blame. “He’ll find out!” said Wenebojo. After a while he 
made a big fire. He was going to give his hind end a lesson. He stood over the fire and 
burned his ass. 

When his behind started to burn, his bones got scorched and made a funny noise like 
the sound of something getting burned in the oven. “zizingi,” it said. Wenebojo said “Are 
you trying to call on zizingi to help you?” zizimgi doesn’t mean anything. It’s just the 
noise the bones made, but Wenebojo thought that his rear end was calling on someone 
called zizingi for help. 

Finally, Wenebojo thought that maybe he was punishing his behind too much, so he 
left the fire. He walked along until he came to a lot of brush. He walked right into it. 
After he had passed through the bushes, Wenebojo turned around and looked back. 
There was a trail of red behind him going through the brush. Then Wenebojo thought 
of his uncles. He said, “When my uncles are out of tobacco and have nothing to smoke, 
they can always have these to smoke, and they will call them bakwédpakuzigunen.” 

bakwéé means ‘woods.’ The word means ‘a stick that grows in the woods.’ That’s the 
wild kinnickinnick. 

Wenebojo walked on again until he came to a river. There he found some more 
brush and sticks. He walked through it and then looked back again at the brush he'd 
been through. His scabs and his sores were hanging on all the sticks and brush. He 
thought about his uncles again. He said, “They will smoke these, and they will be sweet.” 
He named them gekddugnugékwukin. That means ‘speckled stick.’ It’s another kind of 
kinnickinnick, very hard to get around here now. It tastes very good and sweet. 

Then Wenebojo walked along again until he came to another bunch of brush. Then 
he walked spread-legged through it; and when he looked back, it was all red. Those were 
red bushes three or four feet high. White people sometimes plant them in front of their 
houses, It’s another kind of kinnickinnick. Wenebojo thought about his uncles again. 
“They can smoke these when they have nothing else to smoke.” He named them 
memiskwakwakin miskwabimizin. That means ‘red hardwood stick.’ The miskwd that’s 
repeated in there means ‘red,’ 

After he got through with that, Wenebojo went on. He came to a mountain. He sat 
down and slipped down the mountain. I don’t know how far he fell down, but when he 
turned around, he saw a trail of scabs behind him. Right then and there he thought of 
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his aunts. He called that trail of scabs wa*kunug. He said, “My aunts will cook these 
when they are hungry.” They’re a kind of lichen that grows on stones. They're boiled in 
deer blood or some other kind of animal blood. 

2.14. Wenebojo Joins a Pack of Wolves. After that Wenebojo went on walking 
again through the woods. This was late in the fall. Wenebojo walked until he reached 
a river that was frozen over. He walked along on the ice until he saw a bunch of 
timber wolves coming. He hid away from them. The timber wolves kept coming nearer. 
When they approached, Wenebojo got up from behind the bushes. “Brothers, come 
here. I’ve walked all over, looking for you. I heard that you were around here some- 
where. The last time I saw you we were babies. You wouldn’t remember me.” 

The timber wolves thought that Wenebojo was telling the truth, so they came up to 
him. There were five of them—one old one and four young ones. But they all looked 
alike to Wenebojo, and he couldn't tell which was the oldest one. Wenebojo stood rubbing 
his eyes, and said he couldn’t tell which of them was the oldest and which was the 
youngest, One of them pointed to another of the wolves and said, “This is our parent.” 
Then Wenebojo went to this wolf and called him his brother. So that made Wenebojo 
the uncle of the other wolves. 

Wenebojo took a good look at these wolves so that he could tell them all apart. They 
kept on talking; I don’t know how long. The wolves had no place they could call home. 
They traveled just like Wenebojo did. After they’d been talking a while, the wolves told 
Wenebojo that they wanted to go on now. But Wenebojo asked them not to go yet, for 
he wanted to stay with them for a little while. He’d been hunting around for them so 
long, he said, that he didn’t want them to go yet. I don’t know how long they stayed 
together, but finally they told Wenebojo that they were going. Wenebojo didn’t like that, 
so he asked if he could go along. The oldest wolf said, “You can’t keep up with us, be- 
cause we travel very fast.” Wenebojo said, “We can let the others go ahead. You and I 
can walk behind and follow their tracks.” 

The old wolf felt sorry for Wenebojo. He didn’t want to leave him behind, since he 
was so anxious to come along with them. So they let Wenebojo come along too. He and 
the old wolf walked behind, following the young ones. But the old wolf always kept ahead 
of Wenebojo, although Wenebojo walked just as fast as he could. 

One time the young wolves were chasing a deer. The four young ones had spread out, 
running in different places. The old wolf and Wenebojo could see their tracks in the 
snow. Some of the tracks had short steps; others had taken long jumps. The old timber 
wolf asked Wenebojo, “Who do you think will catch the deer first?” 

Wenebojo pointed ‘to the tracks. “The one that jumped the farthest will catch the 
deer first.” 

The old timber wolf said, “No, the one that jumped the closest will get there first.” 
Pretty soon there was an argument between those two brothers. They followed the tracks, 
arguing all the way. 

The timber wolf walked ahead. Wenebojo followed behind. When they got a little 
further, they found that one of the wolves had bumped his nose on a tree, so that his 
tooth had stuck in the tree. The old timber wolf said to Wenebojo, “Pull that arrow out 
of the tree, and take it to the one that’s lost it.” He was referring to the wolf's tooth. 
Wenebojo looked where that “arrow” was and saw it was only a wolf’s tooth. He decided 
he didn’t want to do what the old wolf had said. “What would I want to carry a dog's 
tooth around for?” 

“I’ve been telling you not to talk so much,” said the wolf. 

Then the timber wolf pulled the tooth out of the tree, and it was an arrow instead of 
a tooth. Wenebojo saw the arrow. He said, “I'll carry it.” The old wolf gave it to him to 
carry, and they went along. It wasn’t very far before they saw the place where the wolves 
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had killed the deer. There was nothing left there but bones. The wolves were all sitting 
around with big bellies. The old timber wolf told Wenebojo to make a place where they 
could put the meat. The old wolf had already started making a place for himself. 
Wenebojo couldn't see any meat at all, and he didn’t see why the old wolf was getting 
a place ready. But he started doing it too. He didn’t do it very carefully, though. When 
they got all finished fixing up a place, the old wolf spoke to one of his sons “Give Wenebojo 
half of that meat.” One of the young wolves walked up to where Wenebojo was sitting, 
by the place that he’d got ready. Then the wolf vomited on the place Wenebojo had pre 
pared, The other two wolves did that too, and they did the same thing for the old wolf. 
Then Wenebojo and the old wolf ate the vomit. 

After that the old wolf told his children to make a house. One of them started to 
make a wigwam. They had nothing to make it out of, but they were going to build a 
house anyway. One of the wolves walked around in a circle. Then Wenebojo saw 2 
wigwam. 

After that they stayed there all the time. The young wolves used to go out to hunt, 
but Wenebojo and the old wolf stayed at home in the wigwam all the time. 

2.15. Wenebojo Quarrels with the Wolves. The wolves brought back meat every 
day. They also kept gathering the bones of the animals they killed. After a while, 
the old timber wolf said he wanted to make grease and tallow out of those bones. 
One of Wenebojo’s nephews liked him a lot, but the others didn’t care for him so much. 
One day, when all the wolves were at home, one of them was told to make the tallow and 
grease. The others were told that they weren't supposed to look at him while he was 
making it. That’s what the old timber wolf told them. He said to Wenebojo, “Please 
don’t look at the wolf that’s making the tallow and grease, You're a great one for not 
obeying orders and for not listening to what you're told. If anybody watches or pecks at 
the wolf while he’s making grease and tallow, the bone will slip out of his hands and 
come and hit that person on the eye.” The other wolves were all supposed to cover up in 
their blankets and hide their faces in them; and Wenebojo was supposed to do that too. 

After everybody had lain down and covered their heads, the wolf started making the 
tallow and grease. Wenebojo also had his head covered up. While he lay there, he could 
hear the wolf chewing and gnawing at those bones. But he didn’t peek yet. After a while, 
though, Wenebojo thought that he’d like to know how that fellow was going about making 
tallow and grease. Wenebojo’s old blanket happened to have a hole in it. Through it he 
peeked at the wolf who was making that grease and tallow. He saw the grease running 
down the wolf’s mouth as he chewed at the bones, Then the bone slipped out of the 
wolf’s hands, came over, and hit Wenebojo on the eye. Wenebojo got hurt and got up 
from where he was laying. The others got up too, because he got up. He was holding his 
eye. He told the others that that fellow had hit him on the eye. 

The old timber wolf said to Wenebojo, “You must have looked at him. That’s why 
you were hit on the eye.” 

Wencbojo said, “No, he came and hit me.” 

Then the wolf who was making the grease and tallow stopped his work. But he'd 
got a little bit made before Wenebojo peeked at him, Nobody else started making any 
grease. They didn’t have very much grease. 

The wolves didn’t go any place. They all stayed there, but they went out to hunt every 
day. They stayed in that one place for one or two months. Then one day Wenebojo told 
the others that he could make grease and tallow out of bones too. All of the grease and 
tallow was gone now, so the others said, “Go ahead and make it then.” 

When he started to make it, Wenebojo said, “I don’t want any of you to look at me. 
You all have to cover up your heads.” Wenebojo knew which of the wolves it was that 
had hit him with that bone. He started to do just what he'd seen the other wolf do when 
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he made the tallow and grease. Wenebojo made a little grease, but not much. Pretty soon 
he got up from where he was sitting, went over, and hit that wolf on the eye. The wolf 
hollered and made a lot of noise. Wenebojo said, “He was looking at me!” 

After that the old timber wolf got to thinking, “Maybe some day Wenebojo will do 
something to us.” So then he told Wenebojo that they were going away and were going 
to leave him, but that they were going to leave one wolf behind with him—the one that 
liked Wenebojo. Wenebojo was glad, so he let the others go. They all went except for 
the one that stayed on. This one took care of Wenebojo and got his food for him. 

2.16. Wenebojo’s Nephew Is Killed by the Underwater Spirits. This wolf was never 
at home. He was always hunting and traveling in the woods. But he never stayed 
away late. He was always home before sundown. One night, though, the wolf didn’t 
come home. Night fell, but he still didn’t come. Wenebojo got to thinking, “Maybe 
this wolf is lost somewhere in the woods.” When night came, Wenebojo went out to 
look for a dry stump. He struck the wood, so the wolf could hear if he were lost in the 
woods anywhere nearby. He hollered, but there was no answer. The wolf didn’t come 
home that night. 

Early the next morning Wenebojo started to follow the wolf's tracks, to see where he 
had gone. He followed the tracks all day long. Towards evening of the same day, he saw 
a place where the wolf had been chasing a deer. Pretty soon he saw what had happened 
to his nephew. The deer had jumped across the river, and the wolf had jumped too; but 
he must have slipped and fallen into the water. 

The mdnidog under the water were the ones who had done that, because if they had 
just let Wenebojo have his own way, there wouldn’t have been any wild animals left. 
That’s why that wolf drowned. So Wenebojo saw what had happened to his nephew. He 
was angry. He was very mad, Wenebojo thought to himself, “I'll do the same thing to 
those mdnidog that they did to my nephew.” 

Then Wenebojo went back home. When he got home, he looked at his nephew's 
bed, and he was mad; and he looked around and discovered his nephew’s string of beads 
hanging up by his bed. He took his nephew’s string of beads and kissed them and kept 
them with him. 

The next day he made his bow and arrow. The bow was made from a great big 
cedar log, split in two. He split it twice, so that it would bend easily. He made two arrows 
100, 

2.17. Wenebojo Wounds the Two Underwater Kings. On warm days the mdnidog 
from under the water come up to bask and sleep on the beach by the lake. Wenebojo 
went to that bank and stood on the top of the hill nearby. He decided to become a tree 
stump that had been burned a long time ago. When Wenebojo looked at himself, that’s 
just what he looked like—an old stump. Wenebojo also asked for warm sunshine for 
four days, so that it would be good and hot with no wind. That’s how it was for four days. 

The mdnidog knew that it was going to be a nice day, so they went over to the beach 
where they had basked before. During those four days Wenebojo stood on top of the 
bank and watched the water. He saw it stirring, so he knew that the mdnidog were com- 
ing up to bask, Pretty soon they all came up and lay down along the beach, Wenebojo 
stood up on the bank and spotted which one was the head one, the king (égima). There 
were two of them together, two great big ones. 

One big snake saw the stump there by the edge of the bank. He'd never seen that 
stump standing there before. That big snake said, “I’ve never seen that stump before. 
Maybe that’s Wenebojo. He does everything.” Another one said, “Ah, that can’t be 
Wenebojo. He isn’t enough of a mdnido to do that.” But the big snake said, “I’m going 
to find out.” He went up the hill, wrapped himself around the stump, and squeezed and 
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squeezed. Wenebojo didn’t feel it. The snake squeezed a little harder. He did that four 
times, harder each time. The fourth time, it began to hurt Wenebojo; and he was just 
about to move when the snake let go. Then the snake went down the hill and said to the 
others, “That’s not Wenebojo.” 

Soon the mdnidog were all sleeping. It was hot. When Wenebojo was sure that they 
were all asleep, he went down the hill. He went up to where the two kings were lying 
side by side on the beach. He stepped over all those mdnidog. When he reached the two 
kings, he shot one of them in the side with his bow and arrow. Then he shot the other 
one. Then all of the mdnidog, including the two wounded kings, rushed back into the 
water. 

2.18. Wenebojo Curses the Kingfisher. Wenebojo couldn’t do anything more then, 
so he followed a stream that went into the lake. While he was following it, he came 
to a little bird that was sitting on a tree looking down into the water. Wenebojo asked 
the little bird, “What are you doing? Why are you looking down into the water?” 

The little bird replied, “I’m looking into the water, because I’m watching for 
Wenebojo’s nephew's guts to float by. I’m waiting for them to throw his guts out.” 

Wenebojo said, “I’ve got something that they gave me that belongs to Wenebojo’s 
nephew.” He went up to the bird and said, “You might as well have what was given to 
me. Lower your head, and I'll put this string of beads around your neck.” 

The little bird did that, and then Wenebojo put the string of beads around the bird’s 
neck; but just as he was about to strangle the bird, his hand slipped, and the bird flew 
up into a tree. He still had the string of beads around his neck; but his head was bushy 
in back, where Wenebojo had grabbed him. Wenebojo said to him, “mujidnim [you dog, 
you rascal], you will be good for nothing as long as you live. People will call you 
gistumanisi |kingfisher].” Today his head is still bushy, and he has a necklace of white 
spots. 

2.19. Wenebojo Kills the Mother of the Two Kings. Wenebojo kept on going. I don’t 
know where he went. He was going somewheres through the woods, through the hard- 
wood timber. After a while he saw somebody walking. He went up to the person; and 
when he came close, he saw that it was an old lady. She looked frightened. She could 
hardly see. She was packing some basswood bark on her back. That old lady looked 
scared. She looked at Wenebojo real sharp and said, “You're not Wenebojo, are you?” 

Wenebojo said, “No, I’m not Wenebojo. Would you be alive if I were Wenebojo? If 
you saw Wenebojo, he'd kill you.” 

Wenebojo was mad, because he’d lost his nephew. Then the old lady believed that it 
wasn’t Wenebojo that was speaking to her. Wenebojo asked the old lady, “ndéko | grand- 
mother], what are you going to do with that basswood bark you're packing on your 
back?” 

The old lady said, “My grandson, I’m going to use this basswood to find out where 
Wenebojo is. We are going to spread it all over. Wherever this basswood moves, where- 
ever it’s lying, they're going to send the water there. The reason they're going to do this, 
my grandson, is because Wenebojo pretty nearly killed the king. It’s on account of me 
that the kings are still living, because I’m doing everything I can for them.” 

Wenebojo said, “ndédko, what do you do when you doctor these kings?” 

“I don’t do anything for them; I just make medicine for them.” 

“Do you sing when you doctor them?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“How do you sing when you doctor them? What do you call that song?” 

“The name of the song is “‘Wenebojo’ and it goes like this:” 

Then she started to sing for him: 
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Weneboijo ho, the notch of the arrow. 
Wenebojo ho, the notch of the arrow. 
I try to suck it out with my mouth. 
I try to suck it out with my mouth. 


Then she told him what she did when she doctored the kings, until Wenebojo knew 
all about it. Then he asked the old lady which way she was going. She pointed in the 
direction she was headed. Then Wenebojo said, “All right, ndko, you can go now.” 

She turned to go, but as soon as her back was turned, Wenebojo hit her on the head 
and killed her. Then he skinned her. He put her skin over himself. It all fitted his body 
pretty well, except for around the calves of his legs. So Wenebojo took the old lady’s axe 
and chopped off his calf muscles, so that her skin would fit all right there. When he got 
through, the old lady's skin fitted well. He put that basswood pack on his back. Then he 
went in the direction the old lady had pointed. 

2.20. Wenebojo Kills the Two Kings. After a while he reached the place where the 
kings were, a little town. He didn’t know which way to go, so he stood there a while. 
Some little children saw him and said, “Ah, our grandmother has come home!” He 
went into the wrong place. He didn’t go into the old lady’s home, because he didn’t 
know where it was. Wenebojo said to the little children, “Ah, my grandchildren, take me 
home. I can hardly see from traveling all day long.” So they took him there. When 
Wenebojo got to where the old lady lived, it was getting late in the evening. Pretty soon 
they called him to go and doctor the kings. The kings were getting pretty sick. He went 
over there and doctored them. He didn’t know which house the kings lived in. He went 
into the wrong place. Someone saw him going in there, and they showed him which way 
to go. 

When he went into the house, he saw the two kings lying there. In the doorway of 
the king’s house there was a wolf's skin hanging. That was the skin of Wenebojo’s 
nephew. Wenebojo went in and sat on one side of the wigwam, and he looked at the 
door through which he'd come. On both sides of the door inside there were the heads of 
snakes sticking out. The snakes looked around at Wenebojo and thought that it didn’t 
look much like the old lady that used to come there. They could hardly believe that it 
was the same person. They kept on watching her. The old lady spoke to them and said, 
“You'd better not keep watching me like that, because then I can’t do much for these 
kings.” 

The old lady, Wenebojo, started to doctor the kings then. He took his rattle and 
sang that song the old lady had taught him: 


Wenebojo ho, the notch of the arrow. 
Wenebojo ho, the notch of the arrow. 
I try to suck it out with my mouth. 
I try to suck it out with my mouth, 


When he got ready to start, Wenebojo crawled over to where the kings were lying, 
and saw his arrows sticking out just a little bit from their bodies. When he got there, 
he took one of the arrows in his mouth and moved it around and then shoved it further 
back into the king’s body. He killed him that way. After he'd killed the first king, he 
went over to the next one and did the same thing. Then he got up and started to run 
out of the king’s house. As he was running, Wenebojo ducked under the basswood string 
that was stretched across his path. In a little while he saw another basswood string. He 
went under that one too. Pretty soon he saw a lot of that basswood on all sides. He just 
broke it and kept running on as fast as he could go. As he was running, he heard a voice 
saying, “That’s where Wenebojo is! That basswood is moving.” Wenebojo broke through 
all the basswood strings and ran as fast as he could go. 
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2.21. Wenebojo Escapes Drowning. As he was running, he heard a big noise coming 
behind him. He knew just what it was that was coming. It was the water that was 
coming. He looked around for a big high hill. He found one. He ran to the top of a hill 
where a big pine tree was standing. That's where Wenebojo stopped. In a short time the 
water got up to the top of the hill. When he saw the water coming that high, he climbed 
right up to the top of the tall pine tree. He said to the tree, “Brother, stretch yourself to 
twice the length you are now.” The tree did that. Then he climbed some more. This tree 
stretched four times. That’s how long it was. Then the tree told Wenebojo that he 
couldn't do any more for him. That was as high as he could go. But then the water 
stopped. Wenebojo was standing on the top of the tree. He had his head back, and the 
water was up to his mouth. Pretty soon Wenebojo felt that he wanted to defecate. He 
couldn’t hold it. The shit floated up to the top of the water and floated around his mouth. 

2.22. Wenebojo Creates the Earth. After a while Wenebojo noticed that there was 
an animal in the water. This animal was playing around. Wencbojo couldn't see the 
animal, but he knew that it was there. He tried to look around. Then he saw several 
animals—beaver, muskrat, and otter. Wenebojo spoke to the otter first. “Brother,” he 
said, “could you go down and get some earth? If you do that, I will make an earth for 
you and me to live on.” 

The otter said to Wenebojo, “I will try. Maybe I can’t.” 

Away he went, down to the bottom of the water. But the otter didn’t get halfway to 
the bottom. He drowned. Then he floated up to the top. Wenebojo tried to reach the 
otter. He got hold of him finally and looked into the otter’s paws and mouth, but he 
didn’t find any dirt. Then Wenebojo blew on the otter, and the otter came to again. 
Wenebojo asked him, “Did you see anything?” 

“No,” said the otter. 

The next person Wenebojo spoke to was the beaver. He asked him to go after some 
earth down below and said, “If you do, I'll make an earth for us to live on.” 

The beaver said, “I'll try,” and went down. The beaver was gone a long time. Pretty 
soon he floated to the top of the water. He also drowned. Wenebojo got hold of the 
beaver and blew on him. When he came to, Wenebojo examined his paws and mouth 
to see if there was any dirt there, but he couldn’t find anything. He asked the beaver, 
“Did you see any earth at the bottom?” 

“Yes, I did,” said the beaver. “I saw it, but I couldn't get any of it.” 

These animals had tried and failed. 

The muskrat was playing around there too. Wenebojo didn’t think much about that 
muskrat, since he was so small; but after a while he said to him, “Why don’t you try 
and go after some of that dirt too?” 

The muskrat said, “I'll try,” and he dived down. 

Wenebojo waited and waited a long time for the muskrat to come up to the top of 
the water. When he floated up to the top, he was all crippled. Wenebojo caught the 
muskrat and looked him over. The muskrat had his paws closed up tight. His mouth 
was shut too. Wenebojo opened the muskrat’s front paw and found a grain of earth in 
it. He took it. In his other front paw he found another little grain, and one grain of dirt in 
each of his hind paws. There was another grain in his mouth. 

When he'd found these five grains, Wenebojo started to blow on the muskrat, blew 
on him until he came back to life. Then Wenebojo took the grains of sand in the palm 
of his hand and held them up to the sun to dry them out. When it was all dry, he threw 
it around onto the water. There was a little island then. They went onto that little island 
—Wenebojo, the beaver, the otter, and the muskrat. Wenebojo got more earth on the 
island and threw it all around. The island got bigger. It got larger every time Wencbojo 
threw out another handful of dirt. The animals at the bottom of the water, whoever was 
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there, all came up to the top of the water and went to the island where Wenebojo was. 
They were tired of being in the water all that time, and when they heard about the 
earth that Wenebojo had made, they all wanted to stay there. Wenebojo kept on throwing 
earth around. 

One time, I don’t know when, Wenebojo spoke to the adik. The adik [caribou] is 
like the moose and the elk, but he runs faster than the others and lives somewhere up 
north. I’ve never seen any of them. They’ve never been in this region. Wenebojo knew 
that the adfk could run fast, so he asked him to find out how big the earth was that he 
had made. This animal did as he was told and went out to look it over. He didn’t stay 
long and came back soon. When the adik came back, he told Wenebojo that the earth 
wasn't big enough to live on yet. It would be too small for whoever wanted to live there. 

Wenebojo started to throw more earth around. He threw it here, there, and every- 
where, near and far, as far as he could throw it. When he’d thrown enough around, he 
called the adik to see how big the earth was. He sent him out and waited for him. But 
that animal never came back. He was so tired that he stayed where he is today. His home 
is in the north. 

Wenebojo forgot all about the things that the mdnidog had done to him. He forgot 
that they had made him angry. After he got tired of waiting for the adik to come back, 
he went away. Wenebojo traveled here and there in every direction, and traveled and 
traveled and traveled. He didn’t know which way he was going. He was just traveling. 
One day he came to a lake. It was very pretty there, all beach. He couldn’t see across the 
lake. There was nothing but water. Wenebojo saw the water there that they had meant 
to drown him in. Wenebojo stayed there and played around in the sand. After a while, he 
went along the edge of the lake, along the beach, and walked toward the south. How 
glad he was that he was traveling! He forgot that the mdnidog had ever made him angry. 
He played around some more in the sand by the edge of the lake. I don’t know what he 
used to make it, but he made a pack full of sand; then he made some more. When he 
was finished making them, he left them here and there. He kept making packs of sand 
and left the bundles here and there along the beach. That’s how that beach looks today. 
People can see it today. That’s Wenebojo’s work. The place is called kawapikwadawangag. 
I don’t know what the White people call it. The Indian name means “pile of sand by the 
beach.” I don’t know where this place is. 

When Wenebojo got tired of playing there, he went on toward the South. At the 
North of where we are now there is an ocean {Lake Superior]. On the edge of this ocean 
you can still see the marks of it. Wenebojo went along this ocean, keeping toward the 
South. I don’t know how far he went, but he went past the sun that goes down over the 
horizon. He played along by the ocean. 

2.23. Wenebojo Becomes Depressed and Threatens All the Spirits. One day, when he 
was walking along by the ocean, he happened to remember the time when those mdnidog 
made him angry. Then Wenebojo just sat down by the beach with his feet nearly in the 
water, and he hollered and cried. He sat there crying, remembering the mdnidog who made 
him angry, and thought of what he would like to do to those mdnidog. He spoke to the 
earth and said, “Whoever is underneath the earth down there, I will pull them out and 
bring them up on top here. I can play with them and do whatever I want with them, be- 
cause I own this earth where I am now.” 

The Indians say that this earth has four layers. The bottom layer does not look like 
the one we are in now. It is night there all the time. That is where the mdnido is who is 
the boss that rules the bottom of the earth. He rules all four layers. There is no special 
name for him or for the different layers. 

When Wenebojo spoke that time, that mdnido, the boss, heard him. Wenebojo spoke 
again. This time he spoke to the sky: “Whoever is up there, those mdnidog up there, I 
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will get them and pull them down. I will play with them here and do just as I please 
with them. I will even knock down the sky.” Then Wenebojo took a deep breath, and 
the earth shrank up. When he sniffed from crying, the sky made a loud noise like the 
cracking of ice. 

2.24. The Spirits Try to Appease Wenebojo. The sky has four layers too. In the top 
layer of the sky there was a mdnido who is equal in power to the mdnido at the bottom 
of the earth. It is always day there. It is never night. This mdnido has no name, but you 
can call him gicimdnido [| great spirit]. These is no name for the top layer. We're right in 
the middle in between the four earth layers and the four sky layers. 

The first mdnido at the bottom of the earth spoke to his runner [fkabéwis|, and told 
him to go and ask the gicimdnido if he had heard what Wenebojo had said. He went 
there. He asked the great spirit if he’d heard what Wenebojo had said, 

gicimdnido said, “Yes, I heard him. He will do just what he said. I told you never to 
make him angry in any way.” 

The runner went back to the mdnido who had sent him and said, “The mdnido says 
that Wenebojo will do just as he said.” 

Wenebojo thought to himself, “When I get up, I’m going to do what I said I'd do.” 

Those mdnidog had no right to this earth that we are living on. Wenebojo owned this 
earth. The mdnido of the last layer of the earth had no right to this earth that we are 
living on. The only world that he owned was the old country, the earth that Wenebojo 
had lived on before. I don’t know what layer Wenebojo lived on then; one of the bottom 
ones, I suppose. 

The mdnido from the last layer of the earth in the middle of the old world came up to 
the old country. After he got to the old country, he spoke to the gicimdnido, asking him 
to come down to where he was. gicimdnido took his runner with him, so that there were 
two mdnidog and two runners—four of them—down there. The mdnido from the bottom 
spoke to gicimdnido and asked him, “Are you willing to give Wenebojo what we are 
going to give him?” 

gicimdnido said, “Yes, 1 am willing to give Wenebojo this thing, if he is willing to 
accept it.” 

The médnido from the bottom said, “We will call him then.” 

gicimdnido said, “We will call him if he is willing to come, and if he will listen to us.” 

The two mdnidog were in a hurry. They didn't know when Wenebojo might get up 
and start to do what he had said he was going to do. They sent one of the runners to go 
and get Wenebojo where he was sitting; and this runner said to Wenebojo, “Your grand- 
fathers want you to come.” Wenebojo didn’t even move his head or his eyes or anything. 
He just sat there. All of the mdnidog were afraid that if Wenebojo got up, he would do 
just what he said he’d do. They sent everybody that they could get hold of, but still 
Wenebojo wouldn't listen to any of them. After all of these people had tried and failed, 
all of the mdnidog were very scared. They got to talking. Who would Wenebojo listen 
to? They looked around for somebody. 

Somewhere up in the North, where the ocean is, there is an animal that is called an 
otter. He is white; he isn’t the kind of otter that’s around here. He’s a white otter. He 
has no arms—just little parts like wings [flippers?]. I’ve seen them in the museum in 
Milwaukee, but not white ones. I haven't seen any around here. We call them misd*kik 
[seal ? ]. 

The mdnidog looked around and saw the misd*kik playing around in the water. Then 
they sent the runner to him. He went and brought the misd*kik back with him to where 
the mdnidog were waiting. The two mdnidog talked to the white otter. They told him 
that everyone whom they'd sent to Wenebojo had failed. The otter spoke and said, “I will 
bring him. He will listen to me.” So the otter went to look for Wenebojo. 
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The otter hollered, and the echo of his voice was heard in the sky. Where Wenebojo 
was sitting, he heard someone. He didn’t know who it was. When the otter came to the 
middle of the ocean he hollered again. The otter came up to the top of a hill and hollered 
again. Then he went into the other ocean. There’s another ocean there. He went into the 
water; and when he was half way across the ocean, the otter hollered again. Wenebojo 
was sitting on the shore of that ocean. That otter hollered again. The water made a sound 
just like the sound that the otter made. Wenebojo looked in the direction where that 
sound was coming from and wondered who it was. He couldn't see the otter. A long 
time later he heard a sound like a waterfall. After a while he finally saw the otter coming. 
He didn’t recognize him until he came close up to him. When the otter came close by, 
Wenebojo looked at him, and he saw that he was all white, and his eyes were black. The 
otter spoke to Wenebojo and said, “nitdow1s [my cousin], | have come after you. Your 
grandfathers want you to come.” 

Wenebojo answered, “Huh! You shouldn’t do what they tell you. I suppose that’s 
why they sent you to come and get me, because they know that you and I are related to 
each other. Well, all right, I will go with you. But I was going to do what I said I would 
do.” 

2.25. The Spirits Give Wenebojo Some Parents and Establish the Medicine Dance. 
The otter took him to where the two mdnidog were waiting. When they got there, the 
mdnidog pointed to the place where Wenebojo should sit. When he had sat down where 
they told him to sit, the mdnido from the bottom of the earth spoke to Wenebojo. He 
said, “You will see what we are going to give you, and if you will accept it, this is what 
your parents, the people who come after you [sic] will do.” 

Wenebojo had no mother or father. 

Wenebojo just sat there and didn’t say anything. The mdnido from the bottom spoke 
to Wenebojo. He built up some clay the size of a human being in length and about one 
foot high, and placed it in front of him. After he had done that, he placed a shell (migis) 
on top of the earth-heap. After he had done that, he took his rattle and shook it. Then he 
talked and shook his rattle as he talked. At one point he stopped shaking his rattle, and 
the heap of clay in front of him began to take the form of a person. He shook his rattle 
some more, and kept on talking. When he stopped again, you could see that it was a per- 
son there. Wenebojo sat there and looked at what the mdnido had done. Then the mdnido 
shook his rattle some more and kept on talking. When he stopped this time, the person 
was breathing. He started shaking his rattle and talked some more. Then he stopped. The 
person—it was an Indian—got up to a sitting position. They saw that it was a woman. 

The mdnido from the bottom of the earth stopped shaking his rattle and talking then. 
He spoke to the gicimdnido and said, “Now it’s your turn to make the thing that we are 
going to give to Wenebojo.” gicimdnido started to do the same thing. He heaped up some 
clay, made it like a figure, and placed the shell on top. Then gicimdnido took the last rib 
of the woman and put it into the clay figure. Then he started to shake his rattle and talk. 
Finally he stopped. It looked still more like a person. Then he shook his rattle and talked 
again. When he stopped, the person was breathing. He started shaking his rattle and talk- 
ing again. When he stopped, the person got up from there. It was a man. 

Now there was a pair of them, a man and a woman. Then the mdnido from the bot- 
tom of the earth spoke to Wenebojo and said, “You see what we have done. This is the 
thing we are going to give you, if you will take it.” These people that the mdnidog had 
created, they were the ones that Wenebojo was going to call his parents. They were not 
really his parents, but he was going to call them that. They looked the way Wenebojo’s 
parents had looked—the Sun and that woman. They had no names. Wenebojo didn’t call 
his parents “mother” and “father.” He called them “my uncle” and “my aunt”; but when 
he spoke of both of them together, he said “my parents.” 
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Then the mdnidog started to talk to Wenebojo. They told him all about the Midewiwin 
[the Medicine Dance]. They said, “This is what the Indians will do.” Then they told him 
all about it. All of the mdnidog in existence were there then; | don’t know how many of 
them. 

Those first people, the ones that the mdnidog created then, were made hard, like a 
shell. They were meant to live forever. They would live for a hundred years; then go into 
a trance for four days, and then go on for another hundred years. This was decided on by 
the council of the mdnidog. They all agreed to it. All of the mdnidog from all over the uni- 
verse were there. They were all invited except for one—nekayjiwegizik, Wenebojo's 
brother, who was way down in the bottom of the earth somewhere. 

This is where gicimdnido made his mistake. He should have seen to it that nekayi 
wegizik was present at the council too. Although nekajiwegizik wasn't there, he could 
hear everything that was going on. He said, “It’s no use to make your plans that way. 
I've already made that road [to the other world], and everyone who lives on the earth will 
have to follow that road.” 

Nothing could be done about it. Man had to die, in spite of what the mdnidog de 
cided. That was where God made his mistake—in not inviting Wenebojo’s brother to the 
council. 

It’s only Indians who follow his trail to the other world. White men have some other 
kind of trail. I don’t know what it’s like, but maybe it’s a ladder. There are different 
roads, but all men go to the other world after death. You can do whatever you want 
there; you can travel to a place as fast as you think about it; and you can be whatever 
age you want. If you want to, you can come back to earth and help the people here. 
Indians are helping our boys overseas right now. That’s why only two Indians from 
here have died in this war. It takes four days for Indians to reach the other world. After 
that they have no more troubles. 

Wenebojo is still alive and can hear what we're saying right now. He’s probably laugh 
ing when he thinks about how he lived when he was young and about all the foolish 
things he did. But Wenebojo can’t read our thoughts. Only God can do that. 

This story I’ve told you can be told whenever anybody asks for it—anybody who 
belongs to the Midewiwin. Part of it is told when someone is going to join the Midewiwin 
and they tell part of it when they're giving a mourning bowl to someone, When you're 
going to join, you hear the story up to where Wenebojo is sitting by the shores of the 
water, thinking about what the mdnidog did to him. The last part of the story is told to 
people who have lost a husband or wife or daughter. They tell it to them to take their 
minds off their troubles. 


New York, New York 
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(Continued from page 210) 

An InTerteipat Dancinc Contest:—This paper is in two parts. The first is descriptive, 
and contains selected data on an intertribal dancing contest. | was motivated to collect this 
material because the opportunity was especially favorable. The second part is theoretical, 
and contains an analysis of the intertribal dancing contest as a nativistic and pan-Indian 
phenomenon, It has been a few years since I last was present at such an occasion; I was 
struck by the intertribal similarities, and led to reflect upon their implications. 

1. Description, The first intertribal dance contest held by the Menomini was in con- 
nection with their centennial celebration, 7-15 August 1954. The announcement sent to 
the various tribes of the North-Central states read as follows: 


Areas will be designated at the Keshena Fairgrounds for individual tribal camp sites. Prizes 
will be as follows for Indian dancing: 


Group Prize: 1st Place—$100.00 
2nd Place— 75.00 
3rd Place— 50.00 
Men's Individual Prizes: 1st Place—$75.00 
2nd Place— 50.00 
3rd Place— 25.00 
Individual Women Prizes: 1st Place—$50.00 
2nd Place— 25.00 
3rd Place— 15.00 
Grade School Children: 1st Place—$25.00 
2nd Place— 15.00 
3rd Place— 10.00 


All individuals attending and taking part in the Centennial Program will be eligible for these 
prizes. Preliminaries to be held Monday evening, August 9, starting at 8:00 p.m. Finals to start 
at 8:00 p.m. Tuesday evening, August 10. 


For this competition the White-oriented committee on arrangements selected four 
White judges: two were anthropologists (George D. Spindler and me) and two were 
county dignitaries. I gather that in all other such competitions the judges almost invari 
ably are old Indians who had been good dancers in their youth. If this is so, our being 
selected as judges was atypical, and another such opportunity will probably not soon 
present itself. Consequently, I decided to use the occasion and my position as judge in 
order to learn what I could about such contests from representatives of various tribes from 
the North-Central states (Chippewa, Menomini, Oneida, Potawatomi, Sauk and Fox, 
Winnebago, and a scattering of others). 

During informal dancing on the day preceding the contest it was noticeable that 
some of the young people performed steps and body movements influenced by White 
popular dances such as jitterbugging. (Later I was told that “out West” these are called 
“chicken dances” and are a recent development.) So the next morning I used this inci- 
dent as an excuse to learn something about the dancers’ views on dancing. A Menomini 
accompanied me to the campsite of the visiting tribes, and introduced me as one of the 
judges. As I stopped at each little gathering, I raised the following problem: As a judge, 
I wanted to be as fair as I could. How would they prefer to have me judge the relative 
merits of the old and new style dances? On what bases would they like to have me judge? 

Characteristically, only the older men spoke, so I learned nothing from the women or 
younger men. There was a remarkable consensus among the older men, though they were 
from various tribes and were interviewed separately: “The real old Indian kind of danc- 
ing” should be performed in the contest, and not “chicken dances.” When I pointed out 
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that the steps and body movements of the “old style” dances were usually less than fifty 
years old, no one paid any attention. 

“Foot work” is very important; the feet should keep perfect time with the drum. 

“The whole body should be working”; but the shoulders should not sway from side 
to side “White man style.” “From the top of the [head] feathers down to [the toes of] 
the moccasins” should keep in time to the music. 

At the last drum beat, all movement should come to an end and be frozen. There 
should be no uncompleted steps or body movements at that time, and no further move- 
ment should be allowed. 

Finally, they were all dissatisfied about being judged by White men. Judges are sup- 
posed to be old Indians who had been good dancers in their youth. When I pointed out 
that two of us were anthropologists who had studied the dancing of many tribes, no one 
was impressed. 

These were the only points volunteered, and they were offered by every tribe present. 

When the time of the contest arrived, and the two dignitaries did not appear, I sug 
gested that an older Omaha be selected as third judge. I did this not only to help placate 
the dancers, but also to obtain another source of information. Therefore, on the morning 
following the preliminaries, I! asked the Omaha judge if we shouldn’t announce, in ad- 
vance of the finals, the rules for judging which would be used, and I offered to write them 
verbatim if he would dictate them to me, which he did as follows: 


1. The costume is to be in order—a good, typical Indian costume. For instance, a man can't 
come out to do a dance with his shoes on; he’s got to have Indian moccasins. 

2. The dancer keeps in rhythm with the drum beat with his foot. And when the drum stops, 
he’s got to have both feet on the ground. 

3. For the women, their hair must be braided in typical Indian fashion, and a [eagle] feather. 
A lady with leggings on is given preference over a lady with no leggings on, or moccasins. 

4. In dancing she must be graceful. [When I asked what he meant by “graceful,” he replied: 


“In rhythm with the drum. And dance straight (i.e., erect), like a woman should (i.c., not 
crouching, like a man).”] 


I then held a conference with the Omaha judge and the Menomini in charge of the 
dancing contest. I read the Omaha’s statement, and acted as secretary while the Omaha 
and Menomini discussed the matter until they arrived at the following contest rules: 


1. Complete Indian costumes should be worn, including clothes, moccasins, and parapher 
nalia. [The last term was contributed by the Omaha.] 

2. In dancing, the feet should keep in perfect rhythm with the drum. At the last drumbeat, 
both feet should be flat on the ground, and all body movements should be completed. 

3. In order that the contestants will be judged on the same basis, only the War Dance 


should be danced by the adults. No other dance is permitted them. Juveniles may dance what 
ever dance they have been taught. 


Obviously all these statements do not include the complete esthetics of the Indian 
dance. However, they seem valuable as a series of explicit statements by participants on 
some of the important points to be considered in evaluating dancers. 

Another interesting point had to do with the judging procedure. For the preliminaries 
the White-oriented Menomini officials had arranged that the individual contestants should 
dance one at a time, and after each category was completed the judges made their selec- 
tion for the finals. The two White judges took this procedure as a matter of course, and 
had no difficulty with it. However, both the Omaha judge and the dancers complained 
about the procedure. The former said it was hard to judge this way; the latter, thar it was 


1 Spindler was away from the reservation during the day, and was unable to join us except 
for the actual judging. 
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hard to dance in this fashion. Neither gave any reason, except to say they weren't used 
to it. 

Therefore, what is evidently the customary way of judging was used in the finals. 
That is, all the dancers in a single category (¢.g., male dancers) danced simultaneously. 
At the end of the dance, each judge selected two dancers as being among the best. (If 
another judge had already selected the dancers I thought best, I selected the next two, and 
so on.) These six danced again; this time each judge selected one dancer. These three 
danced again, and the judges determined first, second, and third places. In my opinion, 
this procedure does not lead to careful selection, because one’s focus of attention cannot 
effectively apprehend many dancers during the course of a single dance. But, on the other 
hand, it does not require lists of contestants and other White man’s complications, 

2. Analysis. So far | have described the formalities of the contest. Now I would like to 
turn to a consideration of the contest both as a nativistic and pan-Indian phenomenon. 
sut first, a brief theoretical discussion is necessary to provide a context for the observa 
tions which follow. 

When there is a domination-subordination relationship between ethnic groups, the 
subordinate group may try to increase its status socially and/or culturally. This is done 
socially by changing the domination-subordination relationship itself through revolution 
ary movements. An example is the Sioux outbreak of 1890. It is done culturally by re 
jecting the culture of the dominant ethnic group through nativistic movements. An ex 
ample is the Native American Church. There are two reasons for nativism, First, the 
subordinate group insists on its own culture in order to demonstrate that this culture is 
as good as, or better than, that of the dominant group, and, therefore, of equal or higher 
status. However, nativism is the consequence of some degree of acculturation, so that the 
rejection of the dominant culture is not complete. For instance, a recent secret nativistic 
movement of the Midwest tribes insisted that the Indians live in aboriginal huts rather 
than White man’s houses; but even the most ardent adherents continued to buy the White 
man’s flour and rice, which they cooked in the White man’s pots. Second, cultural differ- 
ences are used as symbolic of in-group-out-group social differences. In this connection 
there are some syrnbols which are adopted by each group on its own initiative, and others 
which it adopts because of the expectations of the out-group. For instance, many Indians 
use the eagle feather because it seems peculiarly Indian to them; the highly sacred tobacco, 
which has been adopted by the White man, no longer has this property. Also, the Mid- 
western tribes now construct Plains type tipis (crudely made and of unsuitable bark), be 
cause this is what White tourists expect of Indians. 

The customs in a nativistic complex may have the following origins: persisting tradi- 
tional customs which are continued; previously discarded customs which are revived; and 
new customs, either invented or diffused. It is my contention that most contemporary 
nativistic complexes among the American Indians consist of widely diffused customs, and, 
therefore, are in effect, pan-Indian. 

In the light of this analysis, let us now turn to some of the customs noticed during 
the contest: costume, music, and dancing. 

Nativism is observed in the insistence upon Indian costume. It is used by the Indians 
for themselves on ceremonial occasions—during the most sacred religious rites, or at 
intertribal dancing contests; it is used to conform to the expectations of White men at 
tourist performances. The pan-Indian character of the costume is also noticeable, for few 
participants could be identified tribally by their dress or equipment. During the last two 
decades there has been a diffusion of the Northern Plains costume; it was evident in the 
war bonnets worn by the male musicians, and the buckskin dresses worn by the female 
dancers. This is an adjustment made to the White tourist's conception of how a “genuine 
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Indian” should look, Within the last decade the Southern Plains feather rosette has dif 
fused among male dancers.” It has been adopted on the dancers’ own initiative, because 
they were attracted by its colorfulness; also, “It’s real Indian, ain’t it? It’s feathers.” 
(These, at least, were the explanations given at the time by the Menomini who first 
adopted the rosette in 1951; he had seen it the year before at an intertribal dance compe- 
tition.) The fact that aniline dyed ostrich feathers obtained from a White mail order house 
are used, shows that the source is unimportant. 

Nativism is also observed in the insistence upon Indian music. In fact, I have never 
heard anything but Indian songs sung by such musicians. (1 do not know about other 
tribes, but among the Menomini the dancers and singers come from the least acculturated 
group.) The pan-Indian character of the music was dramatically illustrated by the follow 
ing incident: during the dance preliminaries each tribe provided its own musicians, but 
during the finals a group of Winnebago musicians played for all contestants. If one recalls 
the rules of such contests (dancing in perfect rhythm with the drum, and stopping com 
pletely at the last beat), it seems impossible for the contestants to dance properly, unless 
they all knew the same songs and all musicians drummed alike, irrespective of tribe. Since 
each rite has its own song style (including rhythm), the fact that the War Dance was re 
quired of all adult solo dancers shows that the Indians themselves realize that the dance 
is widely diffused. 

Finally, nativism is observed in the insistence upon “real Indian” dancing and the 
rejection of the “chicken dances.” I have never seen any other than Indian dancing done 
by older dancers. The pan-Indian character of the dancing could be seen from the fact 
that all adult soloists were required to dance the War Dance, which they did with re 
markable similarity in style. For the resemblance was not only in the steps, but in body 
movements as well, which universally foliowed a new style that seems to have developed 
and spread among the North Central tribes in the last few decades. The male dancers 
in the contest exhibited almost none of the crouching or muscular tension which seems to 
me so characteristic of traditional Indian dancing. (Among the Menomini it has been dis 
appearing in the last two or three years.) When I remarked to the Omaha judge during 
the contest that no one was dancing with knees bent and body taut, he replied that that 
really was the old style of dancing, but nobody does it any more. He also emphasized that 
the “real old” dancing was largely pantomime; yet most of the dances we were seeing 
were abstract. 


Thus costumes, music, and dancing in the contest showed nativistic and pan-Indian 
features. 


I have stated that nativism arises when there is a domination-subordination relationship 
between ethnic groups, and that it is a consequence of some degree of acculturation be 
tween them; also, that pan-Indianism is correlated with intertribal diffusion of nativistic 
complexes. Now, the last point I want to make is that pan-Indianism itself is a result of 
White influence. 


In the first place, intersocialization and acculturation with Whites has led to the break 
down of tribal societies and cultures to the extent that the latter no longer tend to invent 


*1 have been informed that the feather rosette itself is an acculturation product. According 
to the account given me by Oto and White informants in Oklahoma, many of the Indians who 
participated in the Miller Brothers 101 Show at the Jamestown Exposition of 1912 had no cos 
tumes. Through a combination of Indian and White ingenuity, costumes were improvised, and 
decorated with large rosettes manufactured from round pocket mirrors and similar articles, and 
whatever feathers were procurable. Some of the participants were Oto, who brought the innova 
tion back to their tribe. Their tribesmen adopted it, and the Oto became the center of diffusion 
of this trait. 
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customs of their own, but rather increasingly rely on diffusion for new customs. For ex 
ample, it is remarkable that among the Menomini neither the Dream Dance nor Peyote 
rites use indigenous Menomini songs; both words and music are from other tribes. In 
the second place, the older intertribal opposition among the Indians themselves has given 
way to an inter-ethnic opposition to Whites, This is a result of the abolition of intertribal 
warfare by the Whites, and the subordinate position given by the Whites to all Indian 
tribes; consequently there is an in-group-out-group relation between Indians and Whites. 
Finally, the adoption of the White man’s means of communication and transportation 
results in greater social interaction between tribes, thus facilitating cultural diffusion. 


University of Chicago J. S. Sorkin 
Chicago, Illinois 


Russtan Formutas tn Eastern Batto-Finnic Fairy Tates:—Roman Jakobson, in his 
survey of Russian fairy tales, emphasizes that “the originality of the Russian fairy tale 
lies not in its plot, but . . . in its stylistic adornments.” The Russian fairy tale has a 
peculiar ritualized form and a wealth of narrative style, differentiating it from the folktale 
of its neighbors. In particular, introductory and concluding formulas have been cultivated, 
the former for focusing the attention of the audience, the latter for shifting attention from 
the tale to the teller. However, not only the beginning and end of the Russian tale, but 
“almost each action and situation is conveyed by manifold, typical formulas and idioms.”* 

The Eastern Balto-Finnic nationalities—Vepsians, Ludes, Karelians, and Votes*—who 
have lived for centuries in close association with Russians, have taken over from them 
the substance of Russian fairy tales. The rendering of them in Balto-Finnic is sometimes 
so exact that they give the impression of being literal translations. Thus it is natural that 
some of the stylistic peculiarities of the fairy tales have also passed from Russian to the 
Eastern Balto-Finnic peoples. Comparison of Russian and Balto-Finnic tales reveals that 
the latter make less use of formulas, idioms, and other stylistic means. Some typical Russian 
formulas are completely lacking in Eastern Balto-Finnic, or have been considerably simpli- 
fied. However, despite extensive Russian influence, several originally Balto-Finnic stylistic 
elements have, nevertheless, been preserved in Eastern Balto-Finnic fairy tales. 

The following are a few formula-like Russian expressions that have found their way 
into Balto-Finnic tales. Only the printed sources have been utilized.® 

1. The introductory formula, The typical introductory formula of Russian fairy tales, 
(Afan. I, p. 325) V nekotorom tsarstve, v nekotorom gosudarstve zhil byl . . . ‘in a certain 
kingdom, in a certain state there lived ... ,’ is very rare in Balto-Finnic. There is only 
one example of it in a Karelian fairy tale: (KKN, I, p. 121) ¢¢ midn tsar’svatia i ei midd 
hosudar' svatia efi. . . . This corresponds exactly to the Russian phrase; it is partly trans- 
lated (ei midn—Russian, v nekotorom ‘in a certain’), partly taken over intact. 

2. Concluding formulas. 

2.1. The Russian formula, (Afan., I, p. 120) stal . . . zhit'-pozhivat’, dobra nazhivat’ ‘he 
began to get along and to accumulate wealth,’ occurs occasionally in Karelian: (KKN, I, 
p. 153) rubein eliimih da elimiéh da nazivajemoa elua ‘| began to get along and to accumu- 
late wealth’; (p. 54) i ruvettih eliméh, d’engoa Soamah ‘and they began to get along and 


* Russian Fairy Tales, trans. Norbert Guterman; folkloristic commentary by Roman Jakobson 
(New York, 1945), p. 648. 

* Jakobson, Russian Fairy Tales, pp. 644-646, and the literature cited therein. 

* On the Finno-Ugric languages and their division, see Thomas A. Sebeok, “The Finno-Ugric 
Language Family,” Studies in Linguistics, Il (1944), 91-95. 

* Some of these formulas are mentioned in passing in my paper, “Russian Calques in the Balto- 
Finnic Languages,” Indiana University Slavic Studies, 1 (forthcoming). 

® Abbreviations for the sources used: Afan.—A.N. Afanas’ev, Narodnyja russkija skazki i 
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to accumulate wealth.’ In a Vepsian fairy tale the Russian is retained: (NVM, p. 23) did 
da potivat’, dobra nativat’. 

2.2. The commonest Russian concluding formula is as follows: (Afan., I, p. 125) # ja 
tam byl, med-pivo pil: po usam taklo, v rot ne popalo ‘| was also there, drank mead and 
beer; it ran down onto my moustache, but didn’t get into my mouth.’ The drinks may 
vary; the teller may drink only mead, or only beer, or wine, or even fish-soup, or he may 
drink several of them at the same time (Afan., I, pp. 511, 192, 221, 94; II, p. 83). This 
formula is to be found in the fairy tales of several Balto-Finnic nationalities: Vepsian 
(Setala-Kala, p. 254) in mina svad’bas ol'in meden i vinan g’din’, usid’ m’e g'oks a suhu 
et putunud ‘1, too, was in the wedding, drank mead and wine; it ran duwn onto my 
moustache, but didn’t get into my mouth’; Ludic (LKN, p. 81) mina s’1id ol'in, met d'uoin, 
.. + Auulid midi kos'k’ i vat't'ai ci-puutunu ‘1 was there, drank mead; it touched my lips 
but didn’t get into my stomach’; Votic (NVK, p. 64) mid ku senel pulmal gul'azin, jein 
sein mité tahen, viinaa ndpisin, elutta jein. kahee puolee jokkei miié tilkkuzivaD, a suhee 
ep puuttunnu ‘when | was at this wedding, I drank and ate what I wanted; I took a little 
whisky; I drank beer. They ran down both of my cheeks, but didn’t get into my mouth.’ 

3. Antithetic expressions indicating an indefinite distance, time, quantity, etc. 

3.1. Russian (Afan., I, p. 437) blizko li, daleko I’ ‘perhaps near, perhaps far’ occurs 
only in one Ludic fairy tale: (LKN, p. 193) lotttoze vai lahile sin'n’d merd midi ajoi ‘he 
sailed on the sea for far and near’; (p. 194) ajet’t’it loittoze vai lihin ‘they sailed for far and 
near’; there is an additional example on p. 194. 

3.2. Russian (Afan., I, p. 311) dolgo li, korotko li ‘perhaps for a long time, perhaps for 
a short time’ has found its way into Vepsian: (Setila-Kala, p. 386) Hei kuden kesken 
jostas, pitkhd 1 liihiidaha, kuv'erdan se mad joksiba ‘the six of them ran together, perhaps 
for a long time, perhaps for a short time, a certain distance they ran together’; (p. 400) 
kuv'erdan se most pitkhd lithtidaha dorogad m’e ajetas vid'en kesken ‘again the five of them 
drive together for some time a certain distance.’ In the following Karelian example 
this expression is slightly modified: (KKN, III, p. 81) ne pojad mdndih tuom pitkah 
tiimdl lihtidéh ‘these boys went there for some time’ (literally, ‘there for long, here for 
short [time ]’).® 

3.3. The Russian expression, malo li, mnogo li ‘perhaps little, perhaps much,’ is familiar 
in several Balto-Finnic languages: Vepsian (Setala-Kala, p. 386) nu, seitimen kesken jostas 
dorogad m’e, pit’kha i liihiidaha, vahdn i dijiéin ‘well, the seven of them ran together on the 
road for some time, perhaps little, perhaps much’; Ludic (LKN, p. 189) bohat vel’l’ andau 
hdllei d’engad dijii vai vihdn en’ tiedé ‘the rich brother gave him money, I don’t know 
whether much or little’; (p. 195) dijdngi vai vadhdn of d’engad, idi mid emme voigo 
tietta ‘did he take much or little money, this we cannot know.’ In Karelian this expression has 


legendy [Popular Russian Folk Tales and Legends], LII (Berlin, 1922); Beke—<)dén Beke, 
“Tscheremissische Marchen aus dem Kreise Jaransk,” Opetatud Eesti Seltsi Aastaraamat, ll (1937), 
133-192; KKN—Karjalan kielen ndytteita |Texts of the Karelian Language], I-III, ed. Eino 
Leskien (Helsinki, 1932-36); LKN—Lyydildisid kielenndytteitéa |Ludic Dialect Texts], collected 
by Heikki Ojansuu, Juho Kujola, Jalo Kalima, and Lauri Kettunen, MSFOu, LXIX (Helsinki, 
1934); MSFOu—Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne (Helsinki, 1890—); NVK—Lauri 
Kettunen and Lauri Posti, Ndytteitéd vatjan kielesté [Texts of the Votic Language], MSFOu, 
LXIII (Helsinki, 1932); NVM—Lauri Kettunen and Paavo Siro, Ndytteitd vepsin murteista 
[Texts of Vepsian Dialects], MSFOu, LXX (Helsinki, 1935); Setala-Kala—Nédytteitd Adnis- ja 
Keskivepsin murteista |Texts of Onega and Middle Vepsian Dialects], collected by E. N. Setila 
and J. H. Kala, ed. and trans. into Finnish by E. A. Tunkelo and Reino Peltola, MSFOu, C 
(Helsinki, 1951). 

* This Russian formula occurs also in Cheremis fairy tales: (Beke, p. 156) fuku fagal clat 
‘they lived for a long or short time.’ 
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been shortened due to the loss of the copula: (KKN, I, p. 48) / ajo iivana hupdanpoiga dijdn 
vihdn ‘and Ivan the merchant's son drove, perhaps much, perhaps little’; (p. $7) ¢ vei 
heid'ih jegi dijdin vihdn ‘and the river carried them, perhaps much, perhaps little’; see also 
Pp. 53. 

4. Very fast growth is expressed in Russian fairy tales stereotypically as follows: (Afan., 
I, p. 432) ne po godam, a po chasam ‘|to grow] not by the year, but by the hour.’ In a 
variant of it, the words po godam ‘by year’ are replaced by po dnjam ‘by day’: (p. 387) ne 
po dnjam, a po chasam ‘not by the day, but by the hour.’ Both of them are quite common 
in Eastern Balto-Finnic: Vepsian (NEV, II, p. g2) n’etse laps it voz'timu kazvab a tiasuumu 
kazvab ‘this child is growing not by the year, but by the hour’; for additional examples, see 
Setila-Kala, pp. 13, 59; Ludic (LKN, p. 111) ¢ pot kazvoi ei pdiviila, a t'}'uossuila ‘and the 
boy grew not by the day, but by the hour’; Karelian (KKN, I, p. 57) poigan’e rubei 
hazvamah, ei péivie miidt'en, a Coassuloida midt’ ‘the boy began to grow not by the day, 
but by the hour’; additional examples are found on pp. 56 and 105. 

The following Ludic expression contains a modification of the above mentioned 
Russian formula; (LKN, p. 81) ei pdivila et tf uossuila et vuoz'iula, kazvoi tihd'di aiga 
tdudeki micheks ‘not by the hour, not by the year, but in short time he grew a full man.’ 

5. Wandering without a set goal is, in the Russian fairy tales, expressed usually by the 
following formula: (Afan., I, p. 27) kuda glaza gladjat ‘{to go| where I cast my eye’ 
(literally, ‘where eyes look’). There are a few examples of this expression in Balto-Finnic: 
Ludic (LKN, p. 83) ajaa... kunne sil’mdéd kat’s'uttai ‘1 am going where I cast my eye’; 
Karelian (KKN, I, p. 57) mdnged tid, kunne Silmadt kacotah ‘you go where you cast your 
eye’; additional examples are found in KKN, I, p. 38 and III, p. 28. 


Indiana University Fexix J. Oras 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Typen Tirkischer Volksmdarchen. By Wolfram Eberhard and Pertey Naili Boratav. 
(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag Gmbh., 1953. Oriental Commission of the 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, V. Pp. xii + 506. DM. 48.) 


It is a truly important book that Pertev Boratay and Wolfram Eberhard have produced. 
I would put it among the most important to appear about the tale in several years. Their 
Typen Tiirkischer Volksmiarchen is a provocative and, I fear with some grounds, for cer- 
tain sticklers, a provoking book. Even these sticklers, however, | am sure, would agree 
that the Eberhard-Boratay work will excite every serious student of the Mdrchen, both by 
what it implies and by what it is, 

Te begin with, this book stands a monument to industry and hard labor, for the 
type-index advanced represents the collation of more than 2500 Turkish Médrchen texts, 
primarily, but by no means entirely, harvested by student-collectors, who seem to have 
been well coached in collecting techniques. The authors have excluded from consideration 
oral versions of Turkish literary tales and of Turkish translations of European Mdrchen 
(the difficulty of the latter is admitted) and what they term Volkserzdhlungen. This last 
is a peculiar Turkish kind of folk or popular narrative, which for this reviewer bears 
comparison to the medieval romance and also to that kind of romance typified by Sydney's 
Arcadia. One of these, incidentally, is the source of a recent magnificent Turkish opera. 
To my knowledge, no good folkloristic study of this genre exists outside of Turkish. 
The present work cites (p. 412) a German title on the subject by Boratay which I have 
never seen. Also omitted, in general, is the Nasreddin Hoca type of anecdote, which ac- 
counts for the fact that the 1875-1999 section of the Aarne-Thompson index is most 
sparsely represented, and also for the fact that the Western folklorist will not encounter 
much of that one small portion of Turkish folk narrative likely to be familiar to him. 

Their 2500 texts the authors have boiled down to 378 types of Mdrchen. Each of these 
types is presented by a list of its motifs in outline form. This is followed by a citation of 
all the particular Turkish texts of this type, including those which have appeared in pub 
lished scholarly collections, the texts being identified primarily geographically. This in 
turn is followed, whenever applicable, by a description of the variations (substitutions, 
omissions, and the like) in those same texts, by a statement of conjunction with other 
types, and by Bemerkungen, which the authors insist are not meant to be complete, that 
call attention to appearances in other traditions, to scholarly discussions of the type, to 
problems which it poses, and so on. In addition, seventeen Mdrchen from a collection 
made in Western Anatolia by one of Boratav’s quondam students are summarized and 
annotated in an appendix along with very brief citations of some fifteen other texts 
either of obviously recent European extraction or from Turkish Volkserzdhlungen. 

It has been reported that, since the completion of their manuscript, Eberhard and 
Boratav have collected some 300 more tales and, as might be expected, this later collection 
has revealed more variant forms but has not necessitated any essential additions to their 
type numbers. 

The type-index system used in the book does not follow the Aarne-Thompson type 
index or the Thompson motif-index; in fact the latter is not mentioned, although the 
authors painstakingly explain their reasons for not following the former. Essentially, those 
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reasons are three: a single Aarne-Thompson type may be divided into two or more recog- 
nizable, unchanging, and non-combinable Turkish types, or one Turkish type may be an 
indivisible and static (at present) compound of several (in at least two instances, as many 
as five) Aarne-Thompson types, or there is no provision at all for the Turkish type in the 
Aarne-Thompson index. Although the last is unanswerable, the others are not complete 
justifications for abandoning a system which other folklorists recognize and find useful. 
The authors say they have departed no further than necessary, but it is a far departure. 
They present an appendix showing what Aarne-Thompson numbers are represented 
among their types, and from this appendix alone it becomes apparent that almost exactly 
forty per cent of their types are more or less paralleled in Aarne-Thompson. But when one 
compares the actual types in the work, he finds other parallels to Aarne-Thompson at 
least as close as some cited in the authors’ appendix—e.g. Turkish types 24 and 28 are 
about as close to Aarne-Thompson 2030 as is 31, although only the latter is mentioned 
as a parallel. Some of the unlisted parallels are really implicit in the authors’ Bemerkungen, 
since the relation of one type to a second is noted and that second is cited in their index 
of parallels to the older work. The authors find about 200 of the Aarne-Thompson types 
represented more or less fully among their types, but do not find any Aarne-Thompson 
references for exactly 230 of their 378 types. It is with this latter tally that some folklorists 
might not agree. 

They divide their types into twenty-three classes in rather strict accordance to subject- 
matter or “themes”: animal tales, animals and people, helpful animals or spirits, marriage 
to a supernatural animal or spirit, meetings with holy good spirits, the ways of destiny, 
dreams (the smallest section, containing but three tales, and the only section having no 
Aarne-Thompson parallels), meetings with evil spirits, people with magic powers, the 
successful female suitor, the successful male suitor, the poor girl who marries wealth, 
jealousy and slander, the despised spouse as hero, adultery and seduction, strange events 
and happenings, unusual justice, realistic tales, strange outcomes, comic narratives, stupid 
and lazy people, thieves and detectives, and finally a catch-all of wise, clever, or avaricious 
men and women. As with all other classifications that depend primarily upon subject 
themes (exceptions here being the two categories of comic and realistic), this one also 
presents the difficulty that two students working with the same tale may disagree upon 
the dominant theme. Recognizing this problem, the authors have provided an alphabetical 
Motivindex, keyed primarily to content, titles, character-names, etc., with as many cross- 
references and Stichwérter as possible. 

As I have tried to suggest, various folklore specialists may, and probably will, take 
varyingly grave exceptions to the technical aspects of the indexing, both of the types and 
of the motifs, They will find Aarne-Thompson parallels that have not been cited or will 
disagree about the relative closeness of the parallels (sometimes the case for drawing a 
parallel with an Aarne-Thompson type is more certainly found in the variants described 
than in the skeleton outline given for a particular type itself). These same specialists may 
insist that some types listed are merely variants of each other: the authors point out some 
of these possibilities in their own notes. And the answer to all of these complaints must 
remain the insistence of the authors that they have contrived an index which best accom- 
modates the Marchen material as it exists today in Turkey. It is not their purpose to de- 
scribe a particular tale as it may once have been or as it was when it reached Anatolia. 
They are describing a very much alive tradition. To make available even the outline of 
378 tales with suggestions of the variants in those tales from such a living tradition is a 
boon that folklorists should acknowledge gratefully. These outlines also make desperately 
clear the need for the publication of a collection containing at least one full modern text 
of each of the Boratav-Eberhard types. 


Every adventurous folklorist with a sense of history and the barest knowledge of 
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geography must have an envious realization that Turkey should be a folklore bonanza. 
Back to the dimmest reaches of history, Anatolia has always been the seat or the battle- 
ground of great civilizations—Hittite, Phrygian, Sumerian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Christian, Moslem, Crusader, Turkish, ad infinitum. Certainly when these civilizations 
toppled, their people and their lore did not vanish but merely became amalgamated into 
the succeeding civilizations. | would be willing to wager that some of the modern Ana 
tolian peasant’s Turkish folk beliefs were once Hittite just as his garden seat is likely to 
be am inverted capital from a Greek or Roman temple. This is to say nothing of the 
ethnic groups which have preserved even their language—Greeks, Kurds, Genoese, and 
so on. Anatolia is quite literally a bridge between Asia and Europe over which trade 
exchange and cultural exchange has gone on for many, many, centuries. As Eberhard 
points out in the introduction—each author has done separate chapters—only the lack of 
available material, available to non-Turkish-reading scholars, that is, has prevented a study 
of the role of Anatolia in folklore, and it must be an important role, not only in the 
Marchen but in all branches of folklore. 

The authors term their work only a beginning. Despite the enormous labor represented, 
there is no false modesty in their statement. I have already mentioned some of their self- 
imposed limitations. Also, Eberhard states that they have paid no attention to legends, 
Sagen, or Schwanke or, naturally enough, to the narratives of such non-Turkish speaking 
Anatolians as the Armenians, Kurds, Laz, Greeks, Jews, Circassians, and so on. Correctly 
he asserts that the study and collection of the lore of these peoples is a problem of its own. 
Does the scholar need any further urging to explore the great unexploited folkloristic 
wealth of Anatolia? Eberhard does not point out the pressing immediacy of some of these 
problems. Granted that the Mdrchen is far from moribund in Turkey, still the conditions 
which have for centuries assured the predominance, among the folk, of oral narrative over 
printed narrative are being rapidly dispelled. In addition to those he has mentioned, vari 
ous other groups offer very enticing possibilities of study and collection: the gypsies; 
various enclaves of Poles, Genoese, Maltese, some of whom have been settled in Anatolia 
for centuries; groups of nineteenth-century Asiatic Turkish immigrants; and the Turkish- 
speaking nomads. This does not mean that the possibilities of the less exotic Anatolian 
have been exhausted, by any means. In a careful listing of the provenance of all their 
texts, Eberhard shows that huge areas of Turkey are completely unrepresented. By the 
by, this part of the introduction would have been immeasurably more informative if 
accompanied by a map. 

Secause the folk tradition is so very virile in Anatolia, certainly more lively than in 
any of the other “non-primitive” countries which have been more thoroughly studied, the 
introductory chapters about this tradition deserve minute attention and a far larger dis 


cussion than can be reasonably carried on in a review. As an evidence of the prevalence 
of the Marchen, Eberhard states that no motif has yet been encountered that is confined to 


a single region of Anatolia. And he confidently assumes that further collection will show 
that every tale of any popularity can be found everywhere in Turkey. He sketches rapidly, 
and convincingly, his contention that significant deviations have, instead of a regional 
origin, a sociological basis: social environment determines that romantic themes such as 
hidden treasure and complicated animal tales are less popular, but not non-existent, among 
city people than among the villagers. He presents statistics which bear out these socio- 
logical differences—although a few of his averages are, I feel, not based upon sufficient 
data to be anything more than tentative. 

The few sentences he dedicates to individual variations in the tales, in which he 
attributes the variations to inaccurate recordings, varying performance skill, and per 


formers’ tastes, are very provocative, indeed, as is his statement that most tales are told by 
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women (the South Slavs seem to have had two categories for tales: those to be told by 
women and those to be told by men). 

But the most stimulating of Eberhard’s contributions is the short chapter in which 
he recommends to the consideration by all Marchen students two points which he says 
the Finnish school has neglected. Roughly his thesis is this: a tale is not to be studied alone 
or only in conjunction with related tales from other cultures; rather it must be first studied 
as an expression of the complete culture of the folk among whom it appears and then 
analyzed within the framework of the other stories told by that same folk. Neglecting 
these two principles, Eberhard believes, leaves the comparative study of folktales on rather 
shaky grounds. Utilizing them will enable folklorists to arrive at the “characterization of 
different cultures,” a phrase which, along with the germ of his two principles, Eberhard 
attributes to Walter Ruben. It will also permit the folklorist to determine how and why 
a given motif is altered from culture to culture. Certainly other folklorists, including the 
“Finns,” realize the importance of studying a tale in relation to the culture in which it is 
found and in relation to the tales with which it keeps company, but I agree with Eberhard 
that far too little of such study is being done. Is there anyone who does not see that our 
science should have a sociological or cultural relationship as well as—but not instead of 
—historical and literary significances? 

To many folklorists the most valuable part of this study will be the extremely careful 
and thoughtful chapter contributed to the introduction by Boratav. Here are discussed the 
form, language, style, and themes of the Turkish Mdrchen, the distinction between literary 
and folk Mdrchen, and the possible psychological and sociological origins of some of the 
motifs. This is a very sound meditation, starting with a definition of the Mdrchen that 
implies the cante-fable form must be very common in Turkey and ending with some pro- 
found observations on the duties of the performer. Frequently in reading I found myself 
formulating objections to Boratav’s propositions, only to find him raising the same ob- 
jections himself in the next sentence. 

With the possible exception of Turkey's foreign minister, Fuat Képriilii, no one living 
today has a wider understanding of or a greater sympathy for the field of Turkish folklore 
than Boratav, and consequently his observations of and conclusions about the Turkish 
Marchen and its performer carry interest and authority. Even his description of the folktale 
will make the folklorist’s, particularly the collectors’, mouth water. He finds that while most 
tales take ten to fifteen minutes in the telling, really long tales run on for an hour to an 
hour and a half—except, that is, for envelope-tales which may be truly extended. Putting 
aside tales which are lengthy merely because they represent combinations of shorter tales, 
Boratay attributes variation in length to the individual teller’s attitudes towards his 
audience and towards his material—also to the possible influence of the now-vanishing 
meddah, the professional storyteller. 

His analysis of Marchen style makes much of repetition, describing its types, the meth- 
ods of achieving it, and its purposes. He says that repetition has the place in oral style that 
descriptive detail has in literary style. In this connection he touches upon the various verbal 
formulas, including the one charmingly translated in the Georgian stories of the Papash- 
vilys as, “There was, there was, and yet there was not... .” Despite formulas, repetition, 
and other stabilizing factors, Boratay finds individual variation an essential trait of the 
true Mdrchen, Although he seldom makes a sweeping statement, he does say that it is 
impossible for a tale in the living oral tradition to remain completely unchanged for as 
long as fifty years, (I’m not quite sure where this leaves the re-recording of Jeremiah 
Curtin’s Irish texts!) In general he accredits this variation to individual tellers, pointing 
out that even two performances of the same tale by the same teller may have fundamental 
differences (once this reviewer collected at one sitting, and from the same teller, two 
variants of the same tale, believed by the teller to be different, but strangely similar tales!). 
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From these varying performances, from the efforts of “good” performers (note the impli- 
cation about the other performers) to restore, improve, or individualize tales, come, accord- 
ing to Boratav, tales which are, so far as the oral tradition is concerned, separate tales 
although they may branch from a single tale. He describes the literary recorder of a tale 
as doing something very similar to what he ascribes elsewhere to the good oral performer. 
He ends his discussion of the performer and tale variation with this, to me, important 
condition (my translation): “In any event, the artist (the performer) is not free: he 
must always observe the social conditions of the society before which he is performing and 
he must shape his creations and adaptations accordingly; therein lies his social function.” 
All of this has its relations and similarities to what Northern European scholars have said 
about the outstanding performer and the Oikotype, but it is comforting to see these tenta 
tive theories backed up by conclusions drawn from a most lively Mdarchen tradition. 

I wish that I could find space to discuss Boratav’s theories about the social and dream 
origins (I am in accord more with the former than with the latter) of specific Mdrchen 
motifs as well as his statements about the interrelation of oral tales and literary tales. Like 
wise I wish that he could have found more space for the Turkish folktale-teller and his 
art (he has published a book in Turkish on this subject). But it only remains to repeat that 
in itself this is a basic work for all folktale scholars. It also points to the need for other 
similar works in the different branches of Turkish folklore (bits of this—as, for example, 
studies of folk drama, poetry, and music—exist in Turkish, of course, but should be 
translated into “more available” forms). Indicated, too, is the need for more specialized 
studies in Turkish folk narrative keyed to regions, ethnic groups, and narrative kinds 
other than the Mdrchen. When all of these projects sit on the shelf beside the present 
lonely work, the folklore scholar will have not only a picture of a very rich, breathing 
folk culture, but also a basis for commentary upon many aspects of his discipline that 
transcend national and cultural boundaries. 


The University of Kentucky WituiaM Hucu JANsen 


Lexington, Kentucky 


HISTORY OF FOLKLORE 


Storia del folklore in Europa. By Giuseppe Cocchiara. (Torino: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Einaudi, Collezione di studi religiosi, etnologici e psicologici, XX, 1952. Pp. 622, 
illustrated. Lire 4500.)' 


Giuseppe Cocchiara, Professor of Folklore at the University of Palermo and Director 
of the Pitré Museum of that city, is one of the ablest and most prolific folklorists in Italy. 
The present work, which has already been favorably reviewed in Europe, is indeed a 
monumental enterprise: it is the only work available of its kind, for no other scholar has 
published in any language such a comprehensive history of folklore. At the present mo 
ment this History of Folklore in Europe is the most mature work in an already long 
series of important contributions by Cocchiara. Among these I shall list only the most re 
cent: Storia degli studi delle tradizioni popolari in Italia (1947); Il mito del buon selvaggio 
(1948); Genes: di leggende (1949); Il linguaggio della poesia popolare (1951); Pitré, la 
Sicilia e il folklore (1951). 

In the preface the author is mainly concerned with the illustration of the “science of 
folklore.” He points out that according to some scholars folklore is an autonomous science 
with its own laws and methods. According to others it is a subsidiary science, which de 
rives it laws and its methods from ethnography, ethnology, psychology, or sociology. And 
finally, according to still another group, folklore is close to philology, when it gathers and 


1A brief notice of this work appeared in /AF, LXVII (1954), 407. 
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interprets popular songs, fables, tales, legends, etc.; history of art, when it studies rustic 
architecture, popular ceramics, artifacts, etc.; history of religion, when it studies spectacles 
and festivals; and so on. Cocchiara states that it is not possible to write a history of folklore 
without establishing first the concept that must animate this discipline, whose definitions 
are so varied, for otherwise one would end up by writing either the philological, ethno- 
graphic, or sociological history of popular traditions. It has been affirmed, it is true, that 
the unity of folklore must be sought in the unity of its subject, namely in the heritage of 
the so-called common folk of civilized peoples. Cocchiara feels, however, that it is wrong 
to restrict foll-lore within the circle of those lower classes whom, rightly or wrongly, 
folklorists call “folk.” It is true that the student of popular traditions turns to definite 
classes, but for him the “folk” is not merely the aggregate of these classes. The “folk” is 
the expression of a certain outlook on life, of certain attitudes of spirit, thought, culture, 
customs, and civilization, that have their own specific, definite characteristics. And here 
lies the true nature of folklore, which must not be thought of as an oddity or as a pic- 
turesque element, but as a very serious matter, especially since it turns out to be a con- 
ception of the world and of life. 

A people, the author continues, is always the product of its history: not only political 
history, but historical life in all its manifestations, from language to economics, from law 
to customs. And so, if popular traditions are to be considered as historical formations, just 
like language, econamics, and law, the fundamental problem they pose, because of their 
nature, is a historical one. And it is the task of the student of folklore to see how these 
traditions originated, why they are preserved, what were and what are the needs that 
determine not only their preservation, but that continuous re-elaboration, wherein lies the 
very secret of their existence, which is a continuous dying for an eternal rebirth. 

In a sense, the problem of folklore consists in defining what is to be called popular and 
what is not. And, unquestionably, one will have to consider popular all that which, from 
the creative point of view, appears as something elementary, ingenuous; as a direct ad- 
hesion to reality, to the tangible, to whatever, with evidence and immediacy, stirs our 
sensitivity and emotivity. It is not possible, however, to study popular traditions without 
stressing the values that are inherent in the continuous vitality and presence of the past. 

It is Cocchiara’s contention that the problem facing folklore is not philological, socio- 
logical, ethnographical, etc., but an essentially historical problem that contains and trans- 
forms all the others, The folklorist will continue to make use of the help of other dis- 
ciplines, but without mistaking the research tools for his own work. And this task of the 
folklorist is, and must be, according to the author, the task of the historian of folklore. 

Contrary to the general consensus of opinion that folklore, as an autonomous discipline, 
traces its scientific birth to the philosophical movement of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (for customs, beliefs, etc.), and to the Romantic movement (for songs, legends, 
proverbs, and popular literature in general), Cocchiara, like the French scholar Saintyves, 
claims that it was the geographic discoveries of the sixteenth century (especially of the 
New World) that hastened the birth of modern ethnography and of folklore. It was after 
the discovery of America that an ethnographic literature started and unfolded through 
the various steps of Illuminism, Pre-romanticism, Romanticism, Positivism, etc. 

In writing his history of European folklore, Cocchiara states that he tried to study 
how a consciousness of folklore was formed in Europe, and how the science of folklore was 
born therefrom. It was his goal to write an internal history of a whole movement of ‘studies 
that brought Europe to the search of her most intimate self, and thus, this Storia deals 
only with those scholars who lived and worked in the historical clime of that culture. It 
is easy to see that Cocchiara was guided, and rightly so, by the principle that the develop- 
ment of the science of folklore has all along been closely linked to the important spiritual 
and cultural movements of Europe. 
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At the end of his preface the author explains how, in dealing with recent folklore 
studies, he has deemed it wise to limit his scrutiny to those scholars whose work is, or 
can be, considered terminated. Thus, Cocchiara concludes, he has preferred not to write 
the last chapter of his book. Many scholars, I am sure, will be disappointed with this de 
cision of the author, wishing that he had chosen to include an appraisal of the work of a 
few other significant living folklorists. 

Storia del folklore in Europa is a vast, carefully planned undertaking. The work is 
divided into six parts: each part into five chapters, and each chapter into eight sections. 
This love for symmetry need not prejudice the work: in this instance it is without doubt 
the indication of a very orderly mind. The work is so lengthy and deals with such a wealth 
of material that it would be impossible to do justice to it in a review. Having analyzed 
the main facets of the important preface of our work, I feel that the reader will derive 
greater benefit from a glance at the general plan of Cocchiara’s book, than from a few 
scattered remarks. With this in mind, I have translated the table of contents, omitting, 
however, the 240 sub-chapters. 

Part One—At the Sources of a New Humanism: the study of peoples. The “Discovery 
of Savages”; The Message of the Orient; Europe between Religion and Superstition; Error 
in the Light of Reason (Bayle and Fontenelle); Contacts of Peoples and Civilizations 
(Montesquieu and Voltaire). 

Part Two—The Quest of “Origins”: between Illuminism and Pre-romanticism, Man 
and History (Lafitau, Vico, Muratori); Nature, Civilization, and Progress (Rousseau); 
The Revolt of Poetry (Macpherson’s Ossian, Percy’s Reliques); Poetry and Tradition 
(Muralt, Haller, Bodmer, Méser, J. Miiller); Herder or Of Mankind. 

Part Three—Folklore as an Instrument of Politics and of National Dignity during 
Romanticism. Humanity of Germany (Novalis, Tieck, the Schlegels); From Cosmo 
politism to Nationalism (Arnim, Brentano, Gérres, Savigny); The Grimm Brothers; Re 
turn to Origins (Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Madame de Staél, Berchet, Tommaseo); 
Teachings of Folklore (Aspects of Romanticism in Russia, Danilov, Pushkin, Glinka, 
etc.). 

Part Four—Folklore Between Philology and History during Positivism. In Max 
Miiller’s “laboratory”; On Benfey’s Footsteps; The Romance World (Diez, Paris, Rajna, 
Bédier); Life of Literary Folklore (Child, Rubieri, D’Ancona, Comparetti); Pitré’s Lesson. 

Part Five—The English Anthropological School and Its Influence on the Studies of 
Popular Traditions. Tylor and his Primitive Culture; At the Sign of Animism (Mann 
hardt, Usener, Dieterich); Frazer, the Devil’s Advocate; the Primitive in Us (Lang, 
Hartland, The Gommes); Immortality of Folklore (Reinach, Marett). 

Part Six—Aspects of Folklore in the Past Fifty Years. The Struggle of History (Ratzel, 
Graebner, Schmidt); Between History and Sociology (Van Gennep); Apology of Folklore 
(Saintyves); Crises of a Poetics (Croce, Barbi, Menéndez Pidal); Poetics of a Myth (Meier, 
Naumann, Gorki, Sokolov). 

There follow thirty-three pages of bibliographical notes and information and an index 
of proper names. 

Cocchiara’s Storia is an extremely interesting and informative book to read, and, at 
the same time, an essential work of reference for the general student of folklore. 


University of California CHARLES SPERONI 
Los Angeles, California 


COLLECTIONS 
A Treasury of Railroad Folklore; The Stories, Tall Tales, Traditions, Ballads, and Songs 
of the American Railroad Man. Edited by B. A. Botkin and Alvin Harlow. (New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1953. Pp. xiv + 530, index. $4.50.) 
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If this book had a different title and were not sold as all “folklore,” this reviewer 
would like it better. But for any reader interested in the life on American railroads since 
the 1830 opening of the four and a half miles of track at Lake Pontchartrain this is a 
valuable book, full of information compiled from a great variety of sources. 

It tells of the financial leaders, Andrew Carnegie, Jay Gould, and their fellows, and of 
the humble heroes down through the ranks, even including the tramp who saved a train. 
Here is the book to tell you about the evolution of the structure of the caboose; the colors 
of cars; the systems of sleeping-car names which account for McAdam through McTwiggan 
to McZena, Betahtakin, Rio Papaloapan, Pohick Church, and Belisarius; and the fantastic 
confusion of track gages in an earlier, more individualistic America where every builder 
had the opportunity to make his railroad not only as long as he wanted it but as wide. 

The book describes the duties and some of the experiences of the railroaders of differ- 
ent categories, from engineer to car-knocker, the part railroads have taken in our wars, 
the techniques of train robberies since the first one in May of 1865. The accounts of the 
better train wrecks of American history are interesting, and the descriptions of life on the 
friendly, informal short-lines, nostalgic. 

Because this reviewer spent considerable time riding freights during the Depression, 
he was interested in the book’s account of hoboes, their techniques, their nicknames, their 
language. And he was delighted to learn at last how to write the signature “J. B. King, 
Esq.” in one continuous line and to learn more theories about why that venerable fore- 
runner of the World War II “Kilroy” is chalked on cars, locomotives, water tanks, and 
signal towers from The Boston & Maine to The Texas Pacific & Western (“Take Your 
Parcels & Walk’). 

In its treatment of the life of the railroads’ illegal itinerants the book seems disappoint- 
ing in only one or two ways. It uses rather stiff semi-fictional passages to illustrate how 
hoboes act, in catching fast trains, for example. It might better have used the straight report- 
ing and analysis which it effectively uses elsewhere, for these passages are a lapse in rhetorical 
taste. And the book missed a rich and voluminous segment of lore—not invented for the 
present flourishing market—when it overlooked the tales about Texas Slim, the vicious 
railroad detective with an iron hook instead of a hand who was continually reported during 
the ‘thirties to be working out of the next division point, no matter what the railroad. 

The objections to this book—and they are serious—are the same which have been end- 
lessly made since the first of this series of Treasury volumes appeared exactly a decade 
ago. Though the book contains much real folklore, the standards by which a considerable 
portion of the material is selected are altogether too loose and make the resulting compila- 
tion disappointing to readers primarily interested in folklore. As one irreverent reader 
has put it, these books seem to be assembled on the principle that anything not copyrighted 
is folklore. That remark is inaccurate, however, for the footnotes show that in compiling 
this volume the editors used considerable copyrighted material, some of it written as arti- 
ficial folklore and some of it straight history bearing no connection with anything ever 
labeled folklore by anyone—yet extremely interesting as railroad history. 

But readers have heard all this before in reviews of the series in which this book is 
the latest, and do not need to hear it in detail again. The book would be more legitimate 
and would create less confusion in an already confusing area of study if it were presented 
merely as A Treasury of the American Railroad or, perhaps better, The Railroad Book. 
Though folklorists will be unhappy about many of its pages, railroading enthusiasts will 
find the volume invaluable. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Carver Coins 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Songs and Stories of the Ch'uan Miao. By David Crockett Graham. (Washington: The 
Smithsonian Institution, 1954. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, CXXIII, No. 1. 
Pp. xi + 336, 24 plates, 1 text figure, bibliography, notes by Wolfram Eberhard, Motif- 
index by Stith Thompson, subject index, numerical index.) 


The distinguished auspices under which David Crockett Graham's Songs and Stories 
of the Ch'uan Miao have appeared are evidence of the eagerness with which folklorists 
have awaited this collection. Stith Thompson, dean of American folklorists, has prepared 
a Motif-index and Wolfram Eberhard, whose two volumes published by FFC are com- 
panion pieces of Chinese popular narrative, has prepared notes on the connections between 
the Ch’uan Miao material and the Chinese folktales. These, together with the Smithsonian 
Institution’s imprimatur, numerous illustrations from material culture, and a map, make a 
most impressive publication. 

The Ch’uan Miao are more frequently referred to than studied and more frequently 
discussed than understood. They are generally referred to as “indigenous” or “non 
Chinese.” A modern Chinese novelist has written an impressive, though doubtless fantas- 
tic, novel about their fertility beliefs, and all Chinese who have heard about these people 
discuss their special type of marriage custom. Graham describes it as “. . . a very strange 
custom: Certain female relatives of the husband are his ‘guest-wives,’ and certain male 
relatives of a woman are her ‘guest-husbands.’ Without marriage they are allowed to 
practice sexual relations, and it is not regarded as wrong” (p. 4). Unfortunately, further 
details are not given, These would permit a comparison of permissible degrees of what 
in our culture is called adultery, and permit also comparison with other cultures, for 
example, ancient Chinese polyandry and customs of more recent Manchu cultures. 

The Ch’uan Miao are an unorganized ethnic group, held together by a common lan 
guage and common customs, but not tied together by a distinct political organization or 
by more social stratification than the Chinese among whom they are scattered in the 
Western provinces of Szechwan, Yunnan, and Kweichow. Their territory is the most 
mountainous in China. They are farmers; few of them have much wealth. They are 
hardworking, sociable, and mutually helpful. Even when sufficiently educated to become 
schoolmasters they tend to return to the soil and cultivate a bit of land. The amusements 
among the women and girls are “visiting, attending feasts, marriages, funerals and other 
ceremonies, listening to people singing songs, .. . going to market, making love, and 
gossiping.” Premarital love, according to Graham, is not to be expected as bride and 
groom are not acquainted at the time of betrothal, though love affairs between a woman 
and another married man or a man and a married woman are frequent. 

Because these people have no written language of their own the folklorist is faced with 
a problem similar to that presented by the modern American Indians. Though the tales 
and legends may be of great antiquity, no one can tell with certainty how much of his 
toric fact they contain. Consequently, Graham does well to abjure speculation. 

Although Graham collected 752 songs, legends, historical and etiological traditions, 
and short stories, only about 465 are actually reported in these 278 pages of text. They are 
grouped under the following headings: Legends, Etiological Tales, Songs and Ceremonial 
Chants. Wolfram Eberhard has notes on those items which show parallelism with Chinese 
stories in his several collections. Nevertheless, it would be extremely difficult to identify 
the provenance of any half dozen of the Ch’uan Miao pieces taken at random. One of the 
reasons for this difficulty is, no doubt, the vagueness of our apparatus criticus. (Attempts 
to distinguish between the French and the English short story are notoriously feeble.) 
Another difficulty is due to the extraordinarily large amount of “contamination” to be 
expected in a culture which is scattered through the Chinese countryside. 

In these senses David Crockett Graham's collection of Songs and Stories of the Chu’an 
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Miao both satisfies and arouses curiosity. Obviously, further study is needed of the rela- 
tions between these tales and the tales of the Chinese and the several other “indigenous” 
groups, of the cultural and social traditions of the Ch’uan Miao. Stith Thompson’s twenty- 
five pages of Motif-index and Eberhard’s five pages of notes are very helpful. We are duly 
grateful for the wealth that Graham has given us, but until more information is forth- 
coming about a people which is sufficiently strong ethnically to live without separate politi- 
cal organization, scattered among the Chinese, to maintain its own cultural traditions, in- 
deed to maintain itself for hundreds of years (one historic reference is to 1733), we must 
clamor for answers to a large number of questions. 


New Mexico Highlands University R. D. Jameson 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


POLKTALE 


Contes de l'Ouest. By Genevieve Massignon. Paris: Editions Erasme, 1953. Contes mer- 
veilleux des provinces de France. .. . Pp. vii + 273, annotated.) 


This second volume in the series of French regional collections of tales, edited by Paul 
Delarue, maintains the high level achieved by the first volume, which I have reviewed in 
the Journat or American Fotktore (LXVIII [1955], 102). It contains thirty tales collected 
in the West of France and, more particularly, in the Grande Briere North of the Loire 
and various districts South of that river. The number of tales made available here is much 
larger than thirty because many variants are analyzed in the notes. It is amazing that the 
collector has been able to find in less than four years so many tales still current in oral 
tradition, Paul Delarue follows the first collection in the plan and arrangement of the 
notes and makes frequent references to the description of his method and the bibliography 
of titles found in the first collection. About one-third of the tales are fully annotated and 
the remainder have already been discussed in the first collection or will be taken up in 
a later volume of the series. Delarue gives much information about manuscript texts that 
he has seen and comments generously on the literary use of the tales. These are welcome 
additions to the conventional citations of standard collections and bibliographical guides. 
For example, the remarks on Cinderella continue the commentary in the first collection. 
When another occasion to discuss this tale arises, | hope Delarue will have something to 
say about Anna Birgitta Rooth, The Cinderella Cycle (Lund, 1951), and Photeine P. 
Bourboulis, Studies in the History of Modern Greek Story-Motives, Hellenika, II (Saloniki, 
1953). There are many parallels to No. 21, an old story of a fool, in Albert Wesselski, 
Der Hodscha Nasreddin (Weimar, 1911), II, 182-183, No. 345. English readers will find 
the long note on “The Three Little Pigs” (No. 22, pp. 260-261) very interesting, but it is 
not for bedtime reading in the nursery. Hans Rhaue, Ueber das Fabliau “Des Trois 
Aveugles de Compiegne” und verwandte Erzdhlungen (diss. Kénigsberg; Ostpr., Brauns- 
berg, 1914) will supplement the commentary on No. 23, pp. 262-263. And so one might 
continue with the ideas that Paul Delarue’s rich notes suggest. The colored cover and the 
illustrations by Arséne Lecoq are a joy to grownups as well as children. In brief, this at- 
tractive book is an indispensable addition to the library of any student of folktales. 


University of California ArcHer Tay.or 
Berkeley, California 
FOLKSONG 


Serbocroatian Heroic Songs: Vol. 1. Novi Pazar: English Translations. Collected by Mil- 
man Parry. Edited and translated by Albert Bates Lord. Musical transcriptions by 
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séla Barték. (Cambridge and Belgrade: Harvard University Press and the Serbian 
Academy of Sciences, 1954. Pp. xvi + 479, illustrations, map, notes, music, notes to the 
music, index of proper names in the songs. $12.50.) 


This first volume of what promises to be a monumental series is of considerable im 
portance for folklore for its subject matter, for theoretical reasons, and as a field report. 
It is the beginning of the publication of the great collection of Yugoslav epics made by 
the late Milman Parry in 1933-35. Parry, who died before being able to reap the research 
harvest of his collecting, was succeeded in this work by his student, Lord, who translated 
the songs and is largely responsible for the shape of the volume. Parry collected nearly 
13,000 texts of Southslavic lore of various kinds and made over 3500 phonograph record 
ings. The publication of the entire collection will no doubt require several volumes, One, 
presenting non-pic songs, has already appeared.’ The present volume includes epics re 
corded in the district of Novi Pazar, located about in the center of Serbia. Volume II, 
which has already appeared, includes the orginal Serbocroatian texts, while the first 
volume is entirely in English. The joint publication of this volume by the Harvard Uni 
versity Press and the Serbian Academy of Sciences is a noteworthy achievement of inter 
national cooperation, without which the publication of the original texts plus the transla- 
tion and other English material probably would have been impossible. 

The Yugoslav epics may belong to a tradition which goes back to Homeric times (this 
was the stimulus to Parry’s collecting). They vary in length, some being as short as an 
ordinary English ballad, others taking hours to perform. The singing is done by men 
only, and these are somewhat specialized. The singers accompany themselves with the 
gusle, a fiddle with one string of horsehair and a horsehair bow. The gus/e usually plays 
a more ornate or otherwise varied version of what is being sung. On the gusle also are 
played preludes and interludes between important portions of the songs. The structure of 
the poetry is in ten-syllable lines without metric organization or rhyme. This structure is 
adhered to very rigidly, as is a word-boundary between the fourth and fifth syllables; the 
latter means that the fourth syllable is always the end of a word, and the fifth a beginning. 
In view of the fact that some of the songs contain several thousand lines, this rigid struc 
ture is indeed amazing, as are the memories (and improvisatory techniques) of the singers. 
The subject matter of the epics is usually connected with great battles, often between Slavs 
and Turks. Some were collected from Mohammedan informants and represent the Turk- 
ish point of view in these battles. In each epic there is a main hero, and cycles of epics 
about individual heroes are found. Some of the epics have historical foundations. Unfortu- 
nately, the book does not have much discussion of such matters. The obvious intention of 
the editor is, of course, to present the raw material with notes; but in view of the insuf- 
ficient discussion and analysis of Yugoslav epics in English, the reviewer is sorry that 
more has not been done in the present work, and hopes that future volumes will con- 
tain more in this line. The need for analysis of the style has been somewhat alleviated by 
a recent study by Stavro Skendi.” 

Serbocroatian Heroic Songs is organized as a field report. It is divided into sections ac- 
cording to the informants, and a transcription of the conversations between investigator 
and informant is given in each section. These conversations are of great interest. They 
illuminate the social background of the songs, of the singers themselves, and of their 
attitudes regarding the epics. Attempts to check happenings in the songs against the 
singers’ experiences are made. Such customs as the proper way to marry among the 
Moslems (p. 290) and the right way to cut off the heads of enemies (p. 63) are discussed 


1 Béla Barték and Albert B. Lord, Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs (New York, 1951). 
2 Stavro Skendi, Albanian and South Slavic Oral Epic Poetry, Memoirs of the AFS, XLIV 
(Philadelphia, 1954). 
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by the informants, The questioning was done by Parry's interpreter Nikola Vujnovic, 
who was evidently sensitive to the needs and aims of the collection. 

Thirty-two epics, sung by five singers, are translated completely; in addition, ten 
synopses are included. The translations appear to be excellent. They preserve the heroic 
tone of the poetry, the imagery, the formulae and conceits. In a way it is unfortunate that 
the translations are in prose. This obviously saved space, but it does not reproduce the 
rhythmic continuity of the lines which go on, as it were, without pause and convey a 
feeling of energy and drive. It omits the special effects of repetition which depend on line 
organization. For example: “Then Fatima gathered together the viziers, / She gathered 
the pashas and the viziers, / And assembled the whole court” (p. 85) has a different effect 
if read line-by-line than if perceived in prose. It would have taken twice the length of the 
present volume to print such a translation; however. it might have been useful to give even 
a short sample of such translation, the better to reproduce in English the effect of the 
original Serbocroatian, This was indeed done in the notes (pp. 360-364) for “Marko 
Kraljevié and Musa the Highwayman,” but it is presented because the poem is out of the 
ordinary, not typical. The notes at the end of the volume, giving explanations of beliefs, 
customs, etc., appearing in the songs, are excellent. 

Of great interest also is the portion of music at the end of the volume. This consists 
of a transcription, by Béla Barték, of the fourth song in the text, “The Captivity of Dulié 
Ibrahim.” It is an exceedingly painstaking piece of work by a musician whose ear per- 
ceived the minutest fluctuations of pitch and rhythm. The reviewer has heard the record- 
ings of some of the songs and simultaneously watched Barték’s manuscript. His reaction 
was that the music was very difficult to transcribe, partly because the voice and the gusle 
perform only slightly different materials, and that Barték perceived movements in the 
music which the reviewer could not hear. Whether Bart6ék has included some non-signifi- 
cant elements which are due simply to vocal and manual physiology but play no part in the 
structure of the music as a whole is a problem which can be solved only after further 
study with more material and informants. Unfortunately, no analysis or description of the 
musical style is included in the book. Evidently Barték did not live to write such a study, 
and it is hoped that another scholar will do such work for the Parry-Lord series. The 
musical style of the epics is unique and of great importance to musicology, and efforts in 
this direction, with the wealth of recorded material in the Parry collection, would doubt- 
less be superior to earlier studies by scholars like Wiinsch, Becking, and Gesemann, which 
were admittedly handicapped by lack of sufficient recordings. 

Serbocroatian Heroic Songs is of value not only to scholars, but because of the interest 
of the epics themselves; and the readability of the translations is also of considerable value 


to the lay reader. The editor and publishers should be congratulated in this beginning of 
their series. 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Bruno NETTL 


The Ballad of Lady Isabel and the False Knight. By livar Kemppinen. (Helsinki: 1954. 


Pp. 301, bibliography, index of names and subjects, illustrations.) 


A Finnish student of ballads, livar Kemppinen, has written a study of one of the most 
widely known ballads, “Lady Isabel and the False Knight,” an ambitious task as the extant 
variants exceed in number those of most other ballads, and exist in many different languages. 
A study of an individual ballad has a certain claim to attention, as such monographs are in- 
finitely rarer than books upon the ballad in general. Much praise is due to the author for his 
diligent labors in making his materials complete, and for his close examination of the 
whole evidence which can give indications as to the development of ballad or story. Every 
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scrap of evidence has thus a potential interest. The results are, in this case, nearly over 
whelming, as the number of variants referred to is about 1875. Even more laudable is the 
diligent care shown by the writer in rendering extracts from and references to his texts. 

In such a list of variants a certain classification is needed, as every item is of unequal 
value in elucidating the genesis of the ballad. The mass of North American versions are ot 
less importance than the early broadsides from Holland and Germany. A further question 
lies in how far more or less distantly related songs should be included (such as, e.g., GS 8, 
or the Spanish group RA 11 ff.) New manuscript versions are added to Tristram Cofkin’s 
excellent bibliography, and with such completeness new additions are not easily found. 
One may be mentioned: a Dorsetshire version, “The Western Tragedy,” quoted by 
Thomas Hardy (Evelyn Hardy, Thomas Hardy [1954], p. 29). Even if only very brief ex 
tracts are printed, these and the references fill about half the book, and with every new 
monograph of this type some simplification seems increasingly needed. Much could be 
effected by mere references to earlier bibliographies, such as Coffin’s book or John Meyer's 
Deutsche Volkslieder, quoting the variants in the order followed in these books. 

Having mustered his evidence, the writer, after reviewing briefly earlier solutions, 
makes an energetic attempt to solve the problem of origin, or, rather, background, follow 
ing the principle (p. 7) “that a ballad must be studied in relation to the social conditions 
of the age when the ballad was sung.” Most probably he meant composed, as the ballad 
has been sung through centuries and in many countries. The principle thus indicated is 
right in theory, but involves so many side issues and new problems that using it in prac 
tice turns out to be extremely difficult. Such a difficulty may be illustrated from his review 
of earlier solutions offered. These are in the main of four types. According to some, the 
ballad is based upon a real event, some spectacular murder case, and any period could prob 
ably offer a prototype. Quite another thing is the general tendency to localize the story, 
connecting it with some definite person or place in order to verify what is told. Such a 
tendency is common to a wide range of ballads and tales. Independent of any particular 
background are the attempts to find the origin of the story in sexual perversities or even in 
Freudian complexes, by which the motifs of the murderer may be explained, but not the 
story, which could hardly have been originally composed as an illustration of some strange 
human perversity. Equally insufficient, it seems to me, is the endeavor to account for this 
story by referring to fairy belief in general, and in this case, every period down to recent 
times would offer a suitable background. A priori one would be inclined to look for the 
origin in some definite account, something that was believed to have happened. Two such 
explanations have been suggested. According to one, the story is closely connected with the 
Bluebeard story; however the two patterns seem too different to make such an equation ac 
ceptable. Of more interest is the theory offered by the Norwegian scholar, Sophus Bugge, 
suggesting that the ballad was an echo of the tale of Judith and Holophernes. His case is 
considerably stronger, even if Child was probably right in concluding that the diver- 
gencies were too great, and too many gaps remained to be bridged. A more reasonable 
explanation would be that there had existed in medieval tradition a story of a demon who 
was in the end frustrated in following his evil habits. 

The central question seems to me to be: was the False Knight a demon or a human 
murderer? The answer is by no means evident. The author is probably right in assuming 
that in the original the Knight was a demon, not a human being, as he is in almost every 
recent variant. The “mythical” features which the writer points out from these might 
just as well be applied to a human criminal, and the only valid evidence for the Knight 
being originally a non-human being is to be found in the oldest German and Dutch variants 
and in the Scotch ballad (Child, No. 4). As he charmed the maid with his music, and the 
spell of fairy music was a well-known motif, listeners would probably realize that he was 
no human being. 
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Following up a suggestion made by van Hamel (in a paper in Anglia, 1865), the 
Finnish writer seeks the background for the ballad and its interpretation, not in fairy belief, 
but in ancient conceptions about the deceased and their activities. The point of departure 
is the equation of the oldest name given to the False Knight, Halewijn and Harlequin. 
Linguists disagree as to the possibility of a connection between the words, and the author 
willingly admits that linguistic evidence is not decisive. The original story of the ballad is, 
according to the author, an expression of the ancient belief in the dangerous activities of 
the host of the dead and their leader. To the present reviewer this solution seems more 
probable than earlier suggestions, and if the False Knight was originally a demon and 
not a human murderer, he was associated either with the fairies or with the deceased. 
There is one objection against the latter theory, and that is that the defeat of the Knight 
is contrary to general conceptions in ballads and tales, where the point stressed is always 
the utter futility of any attempt to escape these powers. The problem is extremely com- 
plicated, and to quote a German scholar who wrote a study of the ballad: “Uber ein so 
schwieriges Problem wird sich schwerlich ein consensus omnium erzielen lassen.” 

While, however, the final solution offered by this book is still open to discussion, the 
fact does in no way detract from its value as a well composed, diligently executed, scholarly 
work, Having fitted the tale and the ballad into a much wider, international cycle of con- 
ceptions, the author has attained the main purpose of the work, and given us a most 
valuable contribution to ballad studies, Of the further steps, the interpretation of charac- 
ters and scenes from Finnish heroic poetry from the same conceptions, only those who have 
studied the vast subject of the Kalevala work can form any definite judgment. The 
suggestions offered by the writer, to a certain extent, would involve a readjustment of 
the views generally held of the Kalevala milieu. With all reservations due to my insufficient 
acquaintance with this particular field, they do not seem irrelevant or unreasonable, but 
may open new and interesting vistas. Apart from this additional chapter, and quite in- 


dependently of it, the importance of this new contribution to the study of European 
balladry is evident to all. 


ae 


Norsk Folkeminnesamling Reimar TH. CHRISTIANSEN 
Oslo, Norway 
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Green Mountain—Pres.-Ed., Leon W. Dean, Univ. Vt., Burlington; V. P., Beth R. Smith; Secy., 


Carol Wheatley, 14 Patrick St., So. Burlington; Treas., Lillian L. Jacobs. Green Mountain 
Whuttlin’s; folklore dept., Vermont Quarterly. 


Hoosier—Pres., Stith Thompson; V. P., Caroline Dunn; Secy.-Treas., Bruce Buckley, Ind. Univ., 
Bloomington, 


ILtinois—Pres., Edith S. Krappe; V. P., Harold Briggs; Secy.-Treas., William E. Simeone, 
Carbondale; Ed., Jesse W. Harris, Carbondale. 


Kentucky—Pres., Herbert Halpert; V. P., William Hugh Jansen; Secy.-Treas., D. K. Wilgus, 
Western State Coll.; Dirs., Mrs. John R. Thomas, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, Tom Venable 
Mexico—Pres.-Ed., Vincente T. Mendoza, ga de Tabasco 25%. Depto. 6, Mexico, D. F.; Secy 

Treas.-Ed., Virginia Rodriguez Rivera. 
MicuicAN—Pres., Gertrude Kurath; V. P., William W. Heist; Secy., Florence Wilcox; Treas., 


Gloria Dorson; Exec. Sec., lvan Walton, 220 Lakeview Rd., Ann Arbor; Ed., Richard M 
Dorson, Mich. State Coll., East Lansing. 


*New Mexico-—Pres., John Arrington; V. P., Fabiola C. DeBaca Gilbert, R. D. Jameson; Secy 
Treas.E-d., New Mexico Folklore Record, | 
Ed., New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary, T. M. Pearce, Univ. N. Mex., Albuquerque 


W. Baughman, Univ. N. Mex., Albuquerque 


New York—Pres., William G. Tyrrell; V. P., Charles L. Wallis; Secy., Marjorie C. Loomis, 
Cooperstown; Treas., Robert W. Crooks; Ed., New York Folklore Quarterly, Harold W 


Thompson, Cornell Univ., Ithaca 


*Nortu Carotina—Pres., James R. York; V. P., B. E. Washburn, Russell M. Grumman; Secy 
Treas., A. P. Hudson, Univ. N. C., Chapel Hill. 


Outo—Pres., Newbell N. Puckett; V. P., Anne Grimes; Secy.-Treas., Tristram P. Cofhn, Denison 
Univ., Granville. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Pres., Henry W. Shoemaker: V. P., 
Box 232, State Museum Bldg., Harrisburg; T'reas 
PENNSYLVANIA GerMAN—/’res., James F. Henninges ( Reinert, Boyertov 
Charles F. Laros; Ed., Publications of the Penn 
A. Barba, Emmau 
SoutH Carouina Necro Fotkitore Guitp—Dir.Secy., J. Mason Brewer, Samuel Huston 
Austin, Tex.; Pres., Cora V. Green: V. P.-Trea J. P. Burg itherine B. Johnson 
SOUTHEASTERN—Pres., Francis W Bradley: | P., George W. Boswel ‘ Josef Rysan, Vander 
bilt Univ.; Ed., Southern Folklore Ouarterl Alton C. Morris, a., Gainesville 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNI Pres., Gustave O. Arlt: See 7 
Los Angeles; Program, Dudley C. Gordon 
lennessee—lres., George W. Boswell; V. P., Maude § 
Polytechnic Institute: y.Ed., Tennes 
Peabody Coll. 
Texas—Pres., Elton R. Miles: V. P John QO Anderso i] 1s Allen Maxwell 
C. Boatright, Univ. Texas, Austin; Eds., Allen Maxwell, Wilson M. Hudson 
Wesr Virointa—Pres., Laura Rector Hedrick: Secy.-Archivist, Ruth Ann Musick, Fairmont Stat 
Coll » Fairmont. West | irginia Folklore 
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